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TO  LORD  WEBB  SEYMOUR. 

My  Lord, 
Accept  the  Second  Edition  of 
thefe  Sermons,  with  the  fame  fenti- 
ments  of  Regard  and  Refpeft  with 
which  I  offered  you  the  Firft  j  and 
believe  me, 

My  Lord, 

very  fincerely  yours, 

SYDNEY  SMITH. 


PREFACE. 


1  wrote  tbefe  Sermons  in  the  ex- 

ercife  of  my  profeffion,  to  do  good; 

and  for  the  fame  reafon  I  make 

them  public  :  That  they  cannot  do 

much,  I  am  well  aware,  becaufe 

they  are  hafty,  and  imperfect  fpe- 

cimens  of  an  unpopular  fpecies  of 

compofition.      Some    little    good, 

however,  they  may  do ;  and  why 

fliould  I  give  way  to  an  immoral 

vanity,  and  do  nothing  in  my  vo- 
Vol.  L  a 
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cation,  becaufe  I  cannot  do  much  ? 
The  fum  of  public  opinion  is  made 
up  of  the  fentiments,  as  the  fum  of 
public  revenue  is,  ffojn  the  con- 
tributions of  individuals;  and  we 
become  a  rich,  or  a  prudent  nation, 
by  adding  together  many  trifling 
quotas  of  wifdom,  and  of  gold. 

The  worft  motives  will,  of  courfe, 
be  attributed  to  me  by  thofe  who 
read  my  political  obfervations,  and 
differ  from  me  ift  opinion j  and  I 
ftiall  be  fuppofed  to  have  felt  a  lit- 
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tie  for  that  ancient  privilege  of  de- 
cimationy  which,  it  may  be  prefum- 
ed,  would  not  be  very  highly  re- 
fpe&ed  in  all    the    chafrges,   and 
chances  of  a  regenerated  kingdom^ 
Be  it  fo.     Let  thofe  who  are  actu- 
ated by  the  motive,  be  deterred  by 
the  imputation.     As  long  as  God 
gives  me  life,  and -ftrength,  I  will 
never  *  ceiafe  -  to  attack,  in  the  way- 
•of  my  profeffion,  and  to  the  bell 
*  of  my  ^abilities,  any^fyflem  of  prin- 
L  ci^es  injurious  to  the  public  hap- 
pinefs,  whether  they  be  fanctioned 
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by  the  voice  of  the  many,  or  whe- 
ther they  be  not;  and  may  the 
fame  God  take  that  unworthy  life 
away,  whenever  I  fhrink  from  the 
contempt,  and  mifreprefentation,  to 
which  my  duty  fhall  call  me  to 
fubmit. 


*     .  ON  THE 

LOVE  OF  OUR  COUNTRY. 


PSALM  CXXXV11.  V.    I. 


By  the  waters  of  Babylon,  we  fat  down  and 
wept,  when  we  remembered  thee,  Oh 
Sion! 

.  A  his  beautiful  Pfolgft  was  written 
in  co^rritftfeTpratiprupf  the  Baby- 
loniih  captivity,  wriffen,  if  we  may 
judge,  from  the  lively  feelings  it 
exhibits,  foon*  after  the  period  of 
that  memorable  event;  and,  ,iu 
truth,  it  is  not  poffible  to  read  it 
Vol.I.  A 
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without  emotion  :  It  tells  a  tale  of 
forrow  with  that  fimple  melancho- 
ly which  the  heart  can  only  feel, 
and  the  imagination  never  coun- 
terfeit :  They  hung  up  their  harps 
on  the  willow  trees,  they  could  not 
ling  the  fongs  of  their  God,  for 
they  were  in  captivity,  and  heavi- 
nefs  of  fpirit  opprefled  them  ;  they 
thought  of  their  country,  and  fat 
down  by  the  waters  of  Babylon  to 
weep. 

Whence,  it  may  be  afked,  does 
this  love  of  our  country,  this  uni- 
verfal  pafiion,  proceed  ?  Why  docs 
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the  eye  ever  dwell  with  fondnefs 
upon  the  fcenes  of  infant  life? 
Why  do  we  breathe  with  greater 
Joy  the  breath  of  our  youth  ?  Why 
are  not  other  foils  as  grateful,  and 
other  heavens  as  ferene  ?  Why  does 
the  foul  of  man  ever  cling  to  that 
earth  where  it  firft  knew  pleafure 
and  pain,  and  under  the  rough  dif- 
cipline  of  the  paffions  was  roufed 
to  the  dignity  of  moral  life  ?  Is  it 
only  that  our  country  contains  our 
kindred  and  our  friends  ?  And  is  it 
nothing  but  a  name  for  our  focial 
afFe&ions  ?  It  cannot  be  this ;  the 
mod  friendlefs  of  human  beings  has 
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a  country  which  he  admires  and 
extols,  and  which  he  would,  in  the 
fame  circuraftances,  prefer  %to  all 
others  under  heaven, "  Tempt  him 
with  the  faireft  face  of  nature,  place 
him  by  living  waters,  under  fha- 
dowy  cedars  of  Lebanon,  open  to 
his  view  all  the  gorgeous  allure- 
ments of  the  climates  of  the  fun  j 
he  will  love  the  rocks  and  deferts 
of  his  childhood  better  than  all 
thefe,  and  thou  canft  not  bribe  his 
foul  to  forget  the  land  of  his  nati- 
vity j  he  will  fit  down  and  weep 
by  the  waters  of  Babylon,  when  he 
remembers  thee,  oh  Sion. 
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But  whether  from  this  love  of 
our  kindred,  or  from  habit,  or  from 
aflbciation,  or  from  whatever  more 
fimple  principle  of  our  nature  this 
love  of  our  country  proceed,  it  is 
of  the  higheft  importance  to  fo- 
ciety  that  its  exiftence  fhould  be 
cherifhed,  and  its  energy  direded 
aright ;  and  if  the  duties  which  re- 
gulate the  conduct  of  man  to  man 
.be  fit  fubje&s  for  difcuffion  in  this 
.place,  that  virtue  which  is  founded 
.upon  the  relation  between  focie- 
ries,  and  individuals,  and  includes 
the  important,  and  extended  inte- 
nds of  a   whole   people,  muft,  in 

A   U] 
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preference  to  all  others,  merit  dif- 
cuffion  on  my  part,  and  attention 
on  yours. 

An  attempt  is  often  made  to  di- 
ftinguifti  between  moral,  and  Chrif- 
tian  fubjeds  of  inveftigation  ;  but 
no  fubjedt  can  be  moral  which  is 
not  Chriftian.  Chriftianity  guides 
us  to  another  world,  by  fhowing  us 
how  to  aft  in  this ;  in  precepts  more 
or  lefs  general,  it  enads,  and  limits 
every  human  duty  ;  the  world  is 
the  theatre  where  we  are  to  fhow 
whether  we  are  Chriftians  in  pro- 
feffion,  or  in  deed  ;  and  there  is  no 
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a&ion  of  our  lives,  which  concerns 
the  interefts  of  others,  in  which 
we  do  not  either  violate,  or  obey  a 
Chriftian  law.  I  cannot,  therefore, 
illuftrate  a  moral  duty,  without,  at 
the  fame  time,  enforcing  a  precept 
of  our  religion. 

The  love  of  our  country  has,  in 
the  late  fcenes  which  have  been 
adled  in  the  world,  been  lb  often 
made  a  pretext  for  bad  ambi- 
tion, and  fo  often  given  birth  to 
crude,  and  ignorant  violence,  that 
many  good  men  entertain  no  very 
great  relifh  for  the  virtue,  and  fome 

A  iiij 
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are,  in  truth,  tired,  and  difgufted  with 
the. very  name  of  it;  but  this  mode 
.of  thinking,  though  very  natural, 
arid  very  common,  is,  above  all  o- 
rthers,  that  which  goes  to  perpetu- 
ate error  in  the  world.  If  good 
men  are  to  cherifh  in  fecret  the 
ideas,  that  any  theory  of  duties  we 
owe  to  our  country  is  romantic,  and 
abfiird,  becaufe  bad  men  and  fool- 
ifh  men  have  made  it  an  engine  of 
crime,  or  found  it  a  fource  of  er- 
ror.; if  there  is  to  be  this  conftant 
aftion,  and  readlion  *  between  ex- 
treme opinions ;  the  fentiments  of 
mankind   mud   be  in   eternal   vi- 
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bration  between  one  error,  and  an- 
other,  and  can  never  reft  upon 
the  middle  point  of  truth.  Let  it 
be  our  pride  to  derive  our  prin- 
ciples, not  from  times,  and  circum- 
ftances,  but  from  reafon,  and  reli- 
gion, and  to  ftruggle  againft  that 
mixture  of  indolence,  and  virtue 
which  condemns  the  ufe,  becaufe 
it  will  not  difcriminate  the  abufe, 
which  it  abhors.  In  fpite  of  the 
vproftitution  of  this  venerable  name, 
there  is,  and  there  ever  will  be,  a 
Chriftian  patriotifm,  a  great  fyftem 
-of  duties  which  man  owes  to  the 
Sum  of  human  beings  with  whom 
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he  lives  :  to  deny  it  is  folly ;  to  ne- 
gte&  it  is' crime. 

The  love  of  our  country  has 
been  ridiculed  by  fome  modern  en- 
thufiafts,  as  too  narrow  a  field  for 
the  benevolence  of  an  enlightened 
mind  ;  they  are  for  comprehending 
the  whole  human  race  in  our  af- 
fe&ions,  and  deem  any  partiality 
Ihown  to  the  particular  country  in 
which  we  happen  to  be  born,  as 
a  narrow  and  unphilofophical  pre- 
ference. Now,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  fay,  whether  complete  fel- 
fifhnefs,  or  univerfal  philanthropy, 
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is  the  mod  likely  to  miflead  us  from 
that  found  practical  goodnefs,  in 
which  the  beauty  of  Chriftianity, 
and  the  merit  of  a  Chriftian,  confift. 
Our  fphere  of  thoughts  ha&  hardly 
any  limits^  our  fphere  of  a&ion 
hardly  any  extent ;  we  may  fpeca- 
late  on  worlds,  we  mud  ad  in  fa- 
milies, in  diftri&s,  and  in  kingdoms; 
and  if  we  contrail  a  diftafte  for  the 
good  we  can  do,  becaufe  it  is  not 
equal  to  the  good  we  can  conceive, 
what  is  this  but  to  facrifice  deeds 
to  words,  and  to  rule  our  lives  by 
maxims  of  the  mod  idle  and  often- 
tatious  fentiment  ?  How  can  the  re- 
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mote  corners  of  the  earth  be  influ- 
enced by  your  benevolence  ?  Here 
are  thoufands  at  home  whom  your 
generofity  may  aid,  your  wifdom 
teach,  and  your  example  guide ; 
leave  the  tafk  of  fuperintendence 
to  Providence ;  and  if  you  really 
wifh  to  promote  the  univerfal  good, 
you  cannot  do  it  more  effe&ually 
than  by  fulfilling  with  cheerfulnefs 
and  adlivity  your  humble,  and  fub- 
divided  lot.  Oh  Jerufalem,  fays  our 
Saviour,  Jerufalem,  Jerufalem  !  thou 
that  killed  the  prophets,  how  often 
would  I  have  gathered  thy  children 
together,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth 
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her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and 
ye  would  not !  Who  would  not  be- 
lieve that  our  Saviour  himfelf  felt,* 
at  the  moment  of  this  exclama- 
tion, that  ardent  love  of  his  coun- 
try, which  it  is  the  objedl  of  this 
modern  do&rine  to  attack  and  de- 
ride? 

One  of  the  firft  paffions  by 
which  the  imagination  of  an  able 
and  a  good  youth  is  inflamed,  is 
the  love  of  his  country  •  and  he 
generally  manages  it  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  to  convert  it  into  a  ve- 
nial error  rather  than  a  virtue  ;  I 
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lay  venial,  becaufe  thofe  errors 
which  proceed  from  the  good,  and 
generous  difpofitions  of  youth,  de- 
ferve  indulgence,  and  are  feldom 
perpetuated  but  when  they  are 
treated  with  harflinefs.  All  the 
fplendid  adions  performed  in  po- 
pular governments,  give  a  very 
early  bias  to  the  mind;  the  perufal 
of  them  forms  the  moft  material 
part  of  education;  there  is  nothing 
which  ranges  youthful  fancy  on  the 
fide  of  government,  and  every  thing 
which  ranges  it  againft  it ;  there 
is  very  little  to  feed  the  imagina- 
tion in  the  idea  that  men  muft  be 
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reftrained,  and  protected  (above 
all  things)  from  their  own  madnefs 
and  folly;  that  they  muft  be  cheat* 
ed  and  threatened  into  their  owa 
good ;  but  a  very  little  warmth, 
and  elevation  of  thought  will  con- 
vert all  the  neceflary  operations  of 
the  bed  governments  into  crimes. 
Contribution  is  extortion,  punifh- 
ment  is  cruelty,  management,  and 
prudence  are  duplicity,  and  re- 
ftraint  is  flavifh  fubjugation  ;  and 
hence,  in  the  young,  patriotifm  is  of- 
ten little  elfe  than  an  univerfal  fufpi- 
cion,  and  abufe  of  all  government 
whatsoever.     Many  have  the  good 
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fprtune  to  outgrow  this  childiih 
propenfity ;  in  others  it  is  fixed  for 
life,  and  exhibits  inftances  of  mifta- 
ken,  declamatory  men,  and  of  the 
moft  painful,  and  deplorable  wafte  of 
talents. 

If  fuch  be  the  errors  of  the  young; 
the  faults  of  thofe  more  converf- 
ant  with  the  world  are,  I  am. afraid* 
of  a  lefs  favourable  coipplexion* 
Whatever  virtues  may  increafe  with 
age,  the  virtue  of  patriotifm  is  not 
amongft  the  number.  It  is  in  truth 
a  matter  of  fome  wonder,  that  fa 
many  men  of  irreproachable  ho* 
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nefty  in  private  life,  fhould  be  fo 
totally  devoid  of  public  virtue;  nay, 
they  are  not  only  devoid  of  it  in 
practice,  but  in  theory.  Every 
fneer  againft  the  duties  we  owe  to 
the  public  is  received  with  compla- 
cency, and  considered  as  proceed- 
ing from  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
life,  and  mankind  ;  and  to  talk  fc- 
rioufly  of  the  love  of  our  country, 
is  political  artifice,  or  youthful  de- 
clamation. Nor  are  thefe  public 
fins  at  all  infamous  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world :  Men  of  undoubted  guilt 
move  in  the  fame  circles  they  mov- 
ed before,  and  with  increafed  con- 
Vol.1.  * 
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iideration,  if  their  crimes  be  u]> 
on  a  large  fcale,  and  they  have 
bartered  morality  for  a  dignified 
price. 

My  brethren,  Whence  is  this? 
Decided,  and  immediate  infamy  foL- 
lows  treafon  to  individual  truft. 
When  one  man  fuffers  from  fraud, 
and  injuftice,  every  heneft  heart  is 
up  in  arms.  Is  difhonefty  lefs  dif- 
honefty becaufe  the  number  of  the 
fufferers  is  increafed,  and  the  evil 
fubdivided  amongft  a  whole  coun- 
try? The  limrts  of  private  fraud 
are  narrow,  and  its  effects  of  no 
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long  duration  :  Tublic  difhonefty 
may  entail  mifery  upon  a  whole 
people,  and  the  unborn  infant  may 
fuffer  for  the  laxity,  and  corruption 
of  preceding  times.  Has  our  Sa- 
viour given  us  fuch  ftrid  rules  for 
our  conduct  to  each  other,  and  left 
us  to  the  free  exercife  of  every- bad, 
and  licentious  paffion  when  we  (in 
only  againft  the  public  ?  Is  it  a- 
gainft  narrow,  and  partial  crimes 
that  he  has  threatened  the  wrath 
of  God,  and  flung  open  the  doors 
of  heaven  to  magnificent  villany, 
and  boundlefs  pollution  ?  He  who 
fins  againft  the  public,  has  no  true 
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religion  of  God ;  he  has  no  honour, 
which  is  the  religion  of  the  world  ; 
he  abftains  from  crimes  againft  in- 
dividuals, becaufe  he  knows  that 
lofs  of  reputation  is  lofs  of  intereft, 
and  gives  loofe  to  his  bafenefs  when 
profit  invites,  and  impunity  permits; 
if  he  lived  in  worfe  times,  he  would 
defraud  his  neighbour,  he  would 
forfeit  his  word ;  his  pretended  vir- 
tues are  maxims  of  convenience ;  he 
has  no  guardian  confcience,  no  pro- 
tecting principle ;  there  waves  not  in 
his  breaft  that  flaming  fword  which 
turns  every  way  to  drive  off  that 
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which  is  evil,  and  to  guard  the  path 
to  the  tree  of  life. 

Thcfe  remarks  have  often  been 
made  as  arguments  for  political 
change.  Can  I  wifh  for  political 
change  ?  the  found  is  mournful  to 
my  mind.  Can  I  wifh  that  more 
gallant  Englifh,  Chriftian,  men, 
fhould  fall  ?  Can  I  wifh  that  more 
good  families  fhould  be  made 
wretched,  that  tears  fhould  break 
forth  again  on  all  faces  ?  Do  I  wifh 
to  fee  again  the  ancients,  and  coun- 
fellors  of  the  earth,  dignified  and 
learned  men,   looking  to  me  for 
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charity,  and  eating  before  my  face 
the  flencjer  bread  of  exile,  and  af- 
fliction ?  Can  I  wifh  to  unhappy 
Europe  (which  fees  now,  perhaps, 
the  green  branch  of  peace),  can 
I  wifh  her  frefh  forrow,  and  that 
the  battle  be  carried  on  for  feven 
other  years,  with  the  noife  of  the 
warrior,  and  with  garments  rolled 
in  blood  ?  No,  it  is  not  for  politi- 
cal change  I  wifh  ;  it  is  moral,  and 
religious  change  for  which  I  am 
pleading ;  I  am  intreating  you  to 
hold  yourfelves  as  accountable  to 
God,  and  your  confcience,  in  every 
public  as  in  every  private  tranfac* 
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tibn  of  your  lives;  to  perform  thofe 
duties  which  may  affect  the  coun- 
try at  large,  with  the  fame  deli- 
cate,and  inflexible  juftice  you  would 
exhibit,  on  ordinary  occafions,  and 
not  to  be  bafe,  becaufe  you  can  be 
bafe  with  impunity.  Thefe  are  the 
points  I  am  preffing  upon  your  at- 
tention. I  would  have  you  probe 
to  the  quick,  every,  the  leaft  motive 
to  public  fraud,  and  to  public  cor- 
r-uption,  even  though  the  wrong 
you  do,  fhould  be  divided,  and  fub- 
divided  amongft  millions,  and  mil- 
lions of  people.  Oh  God,  fays  the 
prophet  King,  who  fliall  enter  in- 
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to  thy  holy  tabernacle  ?  Even  he 
that  hath  clean  hands,  and  a  pure 
heart. 

It  is  impoffible,  in  the  fhort  com* 
pafs  of  an  addrefs  from  the  pulpit, 
to  attempt  any  thing  like  a  metho- 
dical clarification  of  the  various 
duties  we  owe  to  our  country. 
Thofe  which  are  the  mod  fre- 
quently negle&ed,  or  the  leaft  fre- 
quently infilled  upon,  are  all  on 
which  I  fhall  pretend  to  touch. 

There  is  a  crime  committed  a- 
gainft  the  country,  in  times  of  its 
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adverfity,  which  I  confefs  appears 
to  me  to  be  of  the  mod  fordid  and 
felfilh  nature j  that  men  who  derive 
not  only  prote&ion,  but  opulence, 
from  a  country  in  the  days  of  its 
profperity,  fhould,  upon  any  ap- 
pearance of  alarm,  be  ever  ready  to 
retire  with  perfon,  and  property  to 
other  countries,  is  a  principle  fub- 
verfive  of  all  political  union  what- 
foever.  What  nation  could  exift  for 
a  moment,  if,  in  the  day  of  danger 
and  war,  when  the  kingdoms  were 
gathered  together  again  ft  her,  (he 
faw  her  treafures  difperfed,  and  her 
children    fled?     Are    we  not    all 
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linked  together  by  language,  by 
birth,  by  habits,  by  opinions,  by 
virtues,  far  worfe,  for  better,  for 
glory,  for  fhame,  for  peace,  for 
war,  for  plenty,  for  want?  Will 
you  fhudder  to  interweave  your 
deftiny  with  the  deftiny  of  your 
country?  And  can  you  poffibly 
think  of  your  own  fecurity  when 
your  land  is  weary,  and  fainting  be- 
caufe  of  her  great  afflidions  ?  And 
when  all  whom  you  know,  and  love 
can  die,  and  fuffer,  would  you  alone 
live,  and  rejoice  ?  If  I  forget  thee, 
Oh  Jerufalern  !  let  my  right  hand 
forget  her  cunning :  If  I  do  not  re- 
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Taeraber  thee  in  the  time  of  nay, 
trouble,  let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the 
roof  of  my  mouth. 

My  brethren,  it  is  fometimes 
good  to  be  content  with  doing 
little  j  the  great  and  fplendid  oc- 
cafions  in  which  a  man  can  bene- 
fit his  country  are  few  j  the  hum* 
ble  duties  by  which  her  benefit 
may  be  advanced  are  of  daily  oc- 
currence ;  fuch,  among  others,  is 
the  duty  of  example  :  it  is  not 
enough  to  afcertain  that  adions  be 
innocent  as  to  ourfelves,  they  rauft 
be  innocent  as  to  the  efFett  they 
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produce  upon  others  ;  the  confe- 
quences  of  fome  levity,  or  omiffion 
to  you  may  be  unimportant ;  but 
they  are  not  unimportant  to  thofe 
who  are  guilty  of  the  fame  thing, 
becaufe  you  are,  and  will  be  guilty 
of  it  with  far  other  talents,  other 
habits,  and  other  difpofitions,  than 
yourfelf.  This  kind  of  patriotifm 
is,  I  am  afraid,  rare  enough ;  in- 
deed,  itien  great  in  talents  and 
rank,  found  fomewhat  of  their  re* 
putation  upon  not  doing  what  the 
reft  of  the  world  do,  by  which  the 
one  would  have  their  fuperior  tk- 
lents  inferred,  and  the  other  their 
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fuperior  condition.  Such,  I  am  a- 
fraid,  is  the  unworthy  lhame  of  be- 
ing thought  capable  of  attending 
to  minutiae,  which  robs  us  of  the 
invaluable  benefit  of  example. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  fubjed 
of  love  to  our  country,  without 
animadverting  to  that  fpecies  of  it, 
which  confifts  in  a  firm,  and  fpirit- 
ed  combination  againft  the  unjuft 
aggreffion,  and  dangerous  infolence 
of  a  foreign  power ;  and  in  all  the 
hiftcry  of  fuccefsful  refiftance  to 
outrageous  tyranny  (a  fhort  and 
beautiful    page   in   the   annals  of 
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man),  there  is  no  inftance  more 
marked,  and  more  illuftrious,  than 
that  which  this  empire  has  fo  re* 
eently  difplayed  to  the  world. 
Permit  me  rapidly  to  furvey  the 
perils  through  which  we  have  paff- 
ed ;  it  cannot  but  promote  a  fpirit 
of  piety  amongft  us,  and  increafe 
our  confidence  in  the  protedibn  of 
God. 

The  whole  force  of  the  moft 
powerful  people  in  Europe  was 
guided  to  our  deftruftion  by  ex- 
quifite  talents,  unfhackled  from 
the  fear  of  God,  or  man.    Their 
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warlike  fpirit  was  blown  into  an 
enthufiafm,  which  Mahomet  could 
never  kindle  in  his  favage  Arabi- 
ans, when  he  came  forth,  like  theie 
modern  fanatics*  to  blot  out  the 
name  of  Chrift,  and  to  dim  the  glo- 
py  of  Chriftendom ;  onwards  they 
went,  deceiving  the  fimple,  and 
conquering  the  brave  ;  bringing 
to  their  foes  death,  to  their  friends 
freedom  worfe  than  death;  but 
plundering,  infulting,  and  con- 
founding- all :  Men's  hearts  were 
melted  in  the  midft  of  them  ;  there 
was  neither  council,  nor  eondvid; 
in  Europe  ;  a   deep-feated   earth- 
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quake  feemed  to  heave  up  the  ba- 
ils of  civil  life,  and  the  tribunals 
of  men,  and  the  thrones  of  mo- 
narchs,  and  the  temples  of  God, 
(hook  to  the  loweft  atom  of  their 
ftru&ure.  What  was  the  firm,  and 
dignified,  and  manly  condud  of 
this  country  ?  we  ftood  up  for  hu- 
man happinefs,  and  fpurning  from 
us  the  luxuries  of  peace,  unfurled 
a  banner  to  the  nations,  under 
which  the  good,  and  the  honour- 
able, and  the  wife,  might  range; 
and  with  as  much  moderation  as 
fecurity  would  permit,  and  with 
as  much  courage  as  man  could  dif- 
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play,  through  internal  difaffedh'on, 
and  through  mutiny,  and  through 
open  rebellion,  and  through  two 
awful  yifitations  of  famine,  for  fe- 
ren  long  years,  wc  have  maintained 
this  great  fight,  till  now  at  length 
the  pride  of  our  enemy  is  abated, 
and  his  devices  confounded ;  con- 
founded by  our  magnanimity  in  do- 
ing, and  fuffering,  by  the  intrepid 
widom  of  thofe  men  who  fway  our 
national  councils,  by  the  pity  of  Al- 
mighty God  ;  for  if  God  had  not 
pitied  us,  we,  like  the  poor  unhap- 
py ftrangers  within  our  gates,  fhould 
have  been  living  broken-hearted,  in 
Vol.  I.  c 
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foreign  lands,  upon  the  bread  of 
tears,  and  in  the  garb  of  charity, 
and  our  families,  which  now  live 
together  in  peace,  and  unity,  would 
have  been  fcattered  abroad  far  and 
near,  never  upon  this  earth  to  meet 
again. 

My  brethren,  let  this  *  (Jreadful 
idea  awaken  in  your  minds  a  lively 
gratitude  to  Heaven.  Think  feriouf- 
ly  of  the  time  yet  left  to  you  for 
falvation ;  amend  your  lives,  and 
be  in  perfedl  charity  with  all  men. 
So  may  the  bleffings  of  God  ftill  be 
heaped  on  the  heads  of  our  people, 
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this  evil  time  fliall  pafs  away,  we 
fhall  fee  golden  days  after  our  long 
tribulations ;  the  arts  of  peace,  and 
the  fpirit  of  order,  will  revive  upon 
the  earth ;  and  every  man  will  live 
under  the  fliadow  of  his  vine,  and 
his  fig-tree  ;  there  will  be  no  com- 
plaining, no  leading  to  captivity,  in 
our  ftreets ;  we  fliall  not  be  driven 
to  a  foreign  land ;  nor  will  it  ever 
be  our  fate  to  fit  down  and  weep  by 
the  waters  of  Babylon,  when  we  re- 
member thee,  Oh  Zion ! 
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ON  SCEPTICISM. 


FSALM  XXXI.  V.  20. 


L,et  the  lying  lips  be  put  to  filence,  which 
cruelly,  difdainfully,  and  maliciouHy,  fpeak 
againft  the  righteous.- 

1  o  negled  thofe  floating  imputa- 
tions and  popular  calumnies,  which 
are  in  circulation  againft  any  fyf- 
tem  either  moral,  religious,  or  po- 
litical, appears  to  me  rather  mag- 
nanimous, than  wife,  and  to  favour 
more  of  a  generous  contempt  for 
danger,  than  of  prudent  precau- 
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tiort  againft  it.  Bold  affertions,  and 
fpecious  invedtives  often  repeated, 
begin  at  laft  to  be  credited ;  we 
hear  the  calumny  fo  often  united 
to  its  objed,  that  the  mention  of 
the  one,  almoft  mechanically  in- 
troduces the  notion  of  the  other; 
and  w^  are  betrayed  into  danger- 
ous prejudices,  rather  by  a  prin- 
ciple of  aflbciation,  than  a  decifion 
of  the  judgment. 

There  is  too,  befides,  a  fafhion  in 
thinking  as  in  every  thing  elfe,  and 
the  giddy  part  of  mankind  muft  ever 
appear  in  the  neweft  philofopby, 
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and  the  moft  admired  fyftem  of 
ethics,  or  depravity,  which  the  day 
has  to  exhibit.  In  an  age  of  devo- 
tion, they  lead  in  hypocrify,  regu- 
late the  punctilios  of  fupplication, 
and  adjuft  all  the  modes,  and  mi- 
nutiae of  piety  :  In  an  age  of  phi- 
lofophy,  they  are  the  firft  to  dis- 
believe in  the  immortality  of  the 
foul,  to  difcredit  the  evidence  of 
their  fenfes,  and  to  doubt,  difcre- 
dit, and  deride  every  thing  elfe, 
which  the  rules  of  fafhionable  fcep- 
ticifm  may  permit,  or  require. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  this, 
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and  if  the  world  be  led  to  fueh  uti- 
reafonable  conclufions  from  fuch 
unreafonable  caufes,  it  is  important 
to  remark  the  modes  of  thinking  of 

i 

the  times,  and  to  feledt  for  animad* 
verfion,  thofe  trite  but  prevailing  o- 
pinions  which  endanger  the  well* 
being  of  fociety. 

*  The  number  of  thofe  who  dif- 

*  I  confefs,  thefe  theologico -political  fcep*> 
.     tics,  or  the  word,  and  moft  noify  of  them, 

have  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  animated 
by  the  fpirit  of  Benedictine,  or  Francifcan 
.   friars,  to  be  mere  monks  of  atheifm,  and  de- 
mocracy.    I  fee  the  fame  ftupid  blindnefs, 


I 
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believe  in  Chriftianity,,  and  who 
openly  avow  that  difbelief,  is  great, 
and  I  believe  increafing:  Men  of 
this  ftampi  in  quitting  the  religion 
in  which  they  have  been  educated, 
have  certainly  made  no  partial  ab- 
juration of  its  tenets ;  the  charity 
and  moderation  which  it  inculcates, 
have  fhared  the  fate  of  all  its  other 
principles,  and  every  trace  of  them 
is  moft  thoroughly  effaced. 


the  fame  extravagant  zeal,  the  fame  malici- 
ous cruelty,  characterize  the  theological  ton- 
fure  of  one  age,  and  the  political  tonfure  of 
another. 


/ 
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It  is  a  leading  objed  with  thefe 
men,  to  bring  into  difrepute  the 
character  of  Chriftianity,  of  its 
teachers  and  adherents;  and  one 
mode  by  which  they  efFed  it  is,  by 
attaching  to  all  mention  of  thefe 
various  fubjeds,  the  ideas  of  in- 
tolerance, bigotry,  and  narrownefs 
of  mind.  The  oppofite  virtues  they 
afcribe  to  their  own  fed:,  as  can- 
dour, liberality,  the  fpirit  of  dif- 
cuffion,  and  an  exemption  from 
every  human  prejudice  j  and  fuch 
(as  I  have  before  remarked)  are 
the  effeds  of  invedive,  and  afier- 
tion  frequently  repeated,  that  thofe 
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who  have  not  formed  to  themfelves 
precife  notions  of  what  thefe  ope- 
rative terms  imply,  and  who  have 
not  learned  the  neceflity  of  ascer- 
taining their  due  application  by  a 
fteady  appeal  to  fads,  are  apt  to 
admit  both  the  juftice  of  the  im- 
putations which  this  fedt  of  phi- 
lofophers  make,  and  of  the  preten- 
fions  to  which  they  afpire. 

To  the  youthful,  every  thing 
which  appears  open,  and  generous, 
is  fo  agreeable,  every  thing  which 
conveys  the  idea  of  narrownefs, 
concealment,  or  deceit,  is  fo  ob- 
*  3 
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noxious,  that  they  literally  become 
afhamed  of  their  religion,  and  feel 
abafhed  at  their  faith,  before  thefe 
men  of  liberal  fentiment  and  ex- 
tended  inquiry. 

It  is  very  eafy  to  fee  the  perni- 
cious confequences  to  which  this 
will  lead ;  the  horror  which  a  young 
man  of  that  age  feels,  is  the  hor- 
ror of  being  unknown,  and  unad- 
mired  ;  he  cannot  wait  to  think  of 
diftant  confequences,  the  eclat  of 
difbelief  is  too  tempting  for  him, 
and  he  becomes  a  deift  ;  a  little 
time  elapfes,   and  from  the  fame 
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vanity  of  extending  (or  appear- 
ing to  extend)  inveftigation,  he  be- 
gins to  call  in  queftion  a  fuperin- 
tending  Providence,  and  a  fenfe  of 
right,  and  wrong  ;  and  defcending 
through  a  long  train  of  theories, 
and  fyftems,  from  bad,  to  worfe,  he 
fubfides  into  a  date  of  complete 
fcepticifm  upon  every  queilion 
whatfoever.  Is  this  to  be  feen 
without  affli&ion  ?  A  young  man 
Handing  on  the  threfhold  of  life, 
and  juft  going  into  all  the  bufinefs 
of  the  world,  with  a  heart  in  which 
every  principle  of  right,  and  wrong 
is  thoroughly  fhaken,  and  impaired  ? 
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If  not  deftined  for  great  offices  in 
public  lifer,-  yet  he  is  a  brother,  a 
fon,  a  friend ;  he  is  to  be  a  huf- 
band,  and  a  father  of  children  ; 
fome  muft  truft  him,  and  fome 
muft  love  him.  Call  it  bigotry,  and 
cover  thefe  notions  with  mockery 
and  derifion ;  but  I  fay  it  would  be 
better  for  this  young  man,  that 
the  work  of  death  were  going  on 
within  him,  that  the  ftrength,  and 
*  the  rofes  of  his  youth  were  fading 
away,  and  that  he  were  wafting 
down  to  the  tombs  of  his  ancestors, 
wept  by  his  friends,  and  pitied  by 
the  world. 
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Iffuchthen  be  their  pernicious 
effe&s,  let  us  examine'  on  what 
foundation  thefe  high-minded  pre- 
tences  reft,  and  whether  there  be 
any  fet  of  men  who  have  a  right 
to  confider  themfelves  as  fo  far  ad- 
vanced beyond  their  fellow- crea- 
tures in  the  fpirit  of  wifdom,  and 
to  look  down  upon  the  reft  of  man- 
kind with  anger,  and  contempt. 

In  fpeaking  of  thofe  who  difbe- 
lieve  in  Chriftianity,  I  am  very  far 
from  including  in  my  obfervations 
every  perfon  of  this  defcription. 
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The  truth  of  Chriftianity  refts 
upon  its  own  internal  evidence, 
and  the  evidence  of  hiftory.  It  is 
impoffible  to  account  for  the  ab- 
berrations  of  human  reafon ;  evi- 
dence of  the  ftrongeft  kind  is  daily 
excepted  to  by  men  of  unqueftion- 
able  talents,  and  fincerity ;  to  us 
the  proofs  of  the  truth  of  our  reli- 
gion appear  manifeft,  and  ftrong ; 
that  they  fhall  not  appear  fo  to 
others  is  certainly  poflible,  becaufe 
every  irrational  conclufion  is  pof- 
lible. 

Whoever  has  examined  the  que* 
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ftion  with  that  candid  and  investi- 
gating fpirit  which  its  extreme  im- 
portance demands  ;  whoever  re- 
fpefts,  with  an  amiable,  and  prin- 
cipled modefty,  the  common  be- 
lief of  mankind  on  this  topic,  how- 
ever it  may  differ  from  his 
own  particular  perfuafion  ;  who- 
ever would  rather  conceal  what  he 
confiders  to  be  an  exemption  from 
prejudice,  and  a  proof  of  fuperior 
talent  in  himfelf,  than  weaken  any 
one  religious  reftraint,  or  impair 
any  one  virtuous  principle  in  the 
bofom  of  any  one  human  being; 

whoever   believes    it    poffible    for 
Vol  J.  » 
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a  Chriftian  to  be  thoroughly  im- 
prefled  with  the  truth  of  his  reli- 
gion, without  forfeiting  all  pre- 
tentions to  finccrity,  to  talent,  and 
to  learning ;  againft  fuch  a  man  I 
am  not  now  lifting  up  my  voice ; 
may  God  enlighten  his  darknefs, 
and  convert  his  heart !  But  it  is 
that  fe&  of  men  I  am  endeavour- 
ing to  (ingle  out,  who,  in  all  the 
common  intercourfe  of  life,  obtrude 
upon  you  their  blafphemy,  and 
their  fcepticifm,  who  pant  to  tell 
you  they  have  no  God;  and  are 
reftlefs  till  (hey  have  convinced 
you    they    have    trampled   under 
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foot  every  pleafant  hope,  and  every 
decent  reftri&iontn  life ;  who  think 
that  a  few  filly  pleafantries,  and 
flender  arguments,  are  a  fufficierit 
preparation  to  decide  on  thefe 
proofs  of  a  future  life ;  men  who 
(while  they  think  they  have  md- 
nopolized  all  liberal  fentiment,  and 
acute  inquiry)  have  made  a  fac- 
tion in  morals,  who  are  perfect- 
ing in  their  toleration,  bigotted  in 
their  liberality,  and  furious  in  their 
moderation.  Thefe  are  the  men 
who  have  made  the  very  name  of 
philofophy  a  term  of  reproach  ; 
who  have  been  the  caufe,  th*t  the 
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plea  of  liberality  cannot  now  be 
heard  without  a  fneer  of  fufpicion  ; 
thefe  are  they,  who  have  deftroy- 
ed,  in  the  mafs  of  mankind,  all 
veneration  for  the  labours  of  fpe- 
culative  wifdom  ;  who  have  really 
put  back  the  world,  and  diminifh- 
ed  every  rational  hope  of  improve- 
ment ;  and  by  bringing  the  whole 
healing  art  into  difrepute,  have 
made  men  cleave  to  their  ulcers, 
and  their  pains,  and  fhudder  at 
the  hand  which  is  held  out  to  offer 
them  relief. 
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In  their  depreciation  of  religion, 
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and  the  religious,  thefe  fedaries 
make  a  very  copious  ufe  of  hif- 
tory ;  they  can  from  thence  fhew, 
that  there  was  a  period  when  men 
were  utterly  debarred  from  all  free- 
dom of  opinion  upon  religious  fub- 
jeds,  when  this  intolerance  was 
manifefted  in  the  moll  cruel  perfe- 
ctions, by  an  artful,  and  ambitious 
priefthood,  who  governed,  and  who 
pillaged  the  world. 

Thefe  fads  may  be  true  ;  but 
they  do  not  juftify  the  inferences 
which  are  drawn  from  them.  If 
-every  thing  is  to  be  confidered  as 
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bad  in  itfelf  which  is  capable  of  be- 
ing abufed  ;  liberty,  wealth,  learn- 
ing, and  power,  ought  rather  to  be 
the  obje&s  of  our  averfion  than 
our  choice.  Every  good  principle 
has  been  at  times  perverted ;  every 
good  inftitution  has  been  gradually 
elaborated  from  the  fufferings  and 
affli&ions  of  the  world  :  man, 
doubly  wretched,  flowly  toils  on  to 
perfe&ion,  earnipg  his  bread  by  the 
fweat  of  his  brow,  and  his  wifdom 
by  the  forrows  of  his  heart. 
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But  what,  it  may  be  afked,  have 
thefe  hiftorical  imputations,  thefe 
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inveftives  of  rolls,  and  records,  to 
do  with  the  principle,  and  practice 
of  the  prefent  day ;  a  day  in  which 
the  pretentions  of  every  clafs  of 
men  are  kept  in  due  bounds  by 
the  enlightened  condition  of  all, 
and  every  one  is  left  to  worfhip 
God  according  to  his  own  ideas  of 
truth  ?  The  objedl  is  not  to  fhow 
what  eftablifhments  have  been,  and 
what  Chriftiaiiity  has  been,  in  dark 
ages,  but  to  (how  the  natural  fpirit, 
and  tendency  of  both.  If  it  can 
be  fhown  that  there  is  any  thing 
in  the  Chriftian  religion  necef- 
farily  connected  with  bigotry,  and 
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intolerance,  this  objection  would 
be  pertinent,  and  powerful ;  but 
to  fuppofe  that  a  Chriftian  is  a 
bigot  now,  becaufe.  there  were 
very  few  Chriftians  who  were  not 
fo  three  hundred  years  ago,  is  to 
fuppofe  the  exiftence  of  principles 
and  caufes,  which  every  cool,  un- 
prejudiced mind  perceives  to  have 
long  ago  loft  their  influence  upon 
mankind.  We  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  make  this  malicious  ana- 
chronifm  more  general,  and  we 
fhall  fay,  that  natural  philofophy 
is  conje&ure,  the  medical  art  em- 
piricifra,  and  law  a  fyftem  of  inge- 
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Dious  depredation,  becaufe  there 
have,  been  periods  in  which  thefe 
fciences  were  all  expofed  to  fuch 
imputations. 

The  fadt  is  (and  fuch  I  believe 
to  be  the  opinion  of  every  man 
who  loves  truth  more  than  party, 
let  his  religious  opinions  be  what 
they  may),  that  a  difbelief,  not 
•only  in  Chriftianity,  but  in  a  fu- 
perintending  Providence,  is  fall 
travelling  down  from  the  cell  of 
the  metaphyfician  to  the  common 
haunts,  and  ordinary  fcenes  of  life; 
■that  men  are  giving  up  the  prac- 
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tical  morality  of  the  gofpel,  and 
the  true,  and  wholefome  terror  of 
a  God,  who  have  no  beautiful,  and 
claffical  theory  of  morals  to  fubfti- 
tute  in  its  place,  but  who,  if  they 
are  not  Chriftians,  muft  be  wild 
beads.  Thefe  are  the  dangers  which 
now  threaten  us ;  we  have  not  at 
prefent  to  fear  that  we  fhail  be 
manacled  by  fuperftition,  but  that 
the  golden  chain  which  reaches 
from  heaven  to  earth,  fhould  be 
broken  in  funder,  and  not  one  link 
of  it  again  be  found. 

If  philofophjf  be  a  love  of  know- 
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ledge,  evinced  by  an  ardent,  and 
able  purfuit  of  it,  there  can  furely 
be  nothing  to  exclude  the  firm  be* 
liever  in  Chriftianity  from    every 
honourable  diftin&ion  which  this 
appellation  can  convey.    The  fub- 
je£t  which  engages  his  attention,  is 
unqueftionably  fuperidr  in  import- 
ance to  every  other  which  can  en- 
gage the  wit  of  man ;  the  profe- 
cution  of  it  involves  wide  hiftorical 
refearch,  much  curious,  and  deli- 
cate examination  of  evidence,  much 
labour,  and  many  vigils  of  the  mind; 
and  he   who  gets  up  from  thefe 
ftudies  a  fincere  Chriftian,  is,  for 
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ought  I  know,  as  much  a  philofo- 
pher  as  the  hoary  atheift  who  has 
ftudied  away  his  foul,  has  elabo- 
rated his  theory  of  annihilation 
from  whole  libraries,  and  given  up 
one  life,  to  difcover  there  is  no 
other. 

A  great  many  human  beings  muft 
take  their  religion  upon  truft  ;  few 
have  leifure,  and  few  talents,  for 
fpeculative  inquiries  ;  but  let  me 
afk,  which  is  the  more  commend- 
able and  noble  ?  To  believe  in 
Chriftianity  without  proof,  or  to 
diibelieve  in  it  without  proof?  A 
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lodeft  coincidence  with  received 
pinions  above  our  faculties,  or  an 
ffeited  contempt  of  them  ?  VVhe- 
ier  there  is  a  more  difgufting 
)e£tacle  than  arrogant  mediocrity  ? 
Vhether  we  cannot  more  eafily  al- 
>w  for  that  inclination  which  bends 
awards  a  religion  of  comfortable 
romife,  than  that  which  leans  to 
fyftem  of  cold  defpondency  ? 
Vhether  there  is  not  fomething 
deafant  in  feeing  our  fellow- crea- 
ures  cling  to  a  faith  which  ar- 
anges  the  world,  and  cheers  it? 
^nd  if  it  is  not  affliding  to  behold 
hat  depraved  appetite  for  mifery 
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and  defpair,  which  induces  men  tc 
yield  up  their  aflent  to  a  fyftem 
of  incredulity,  without  being  ac- 
quainted in  the  fmalleft  degree  with 
the  reafons  on  which  it  is  founded  ? 

Thofe  who  are  fo  fond  of  pre- 
ferring the  charge  of  bigotry  a- 
gainft  the  Chriftians,  (hould  remem- 
ber how  intimately  this  attachment 
to  our  opinions  is  interwoven  in  our 
conftitution,  and  how  much  more 
likely  it  is  to  difplay  itfelf  upon 
fubje<£ts  of  fuch  extreme  import- 
ance as  that  of  religion ;  whoever 
has  made  Chriftianity  his  rule  of 
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adion  in  this  world,  and  his  hope 
in  the  next,  whofe  original  convic- 
tion has  been  ftrengthened  by  ha- 
bit, and  warmed  by  devotion,  and 
can  bear  in  this  tenor  of  mind,  to 
hear  that  he  has  been  believing  in 
a  fable,  that  his  labour  is  loll,  and 
his  hope  illufive;  whoever  can  bear 
to  hear  thefe  affertions,  and  to  dif- 
cufs  them  without  tranfgrcffing  the 
rules  of  candour,  poflefles  the  love 
of  truth  in  a  degree  truly  inimit- 
able, for  he  rifles  all  his  happinefs 
in  purfuit  of  it. 

But  if,  in  fpite  of  this  plea  of 
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mitigation,  the  want  of  candour  be 
fo  offenfive  in  a  Chriftian,  what 
fhall  we  fay  to*  that  mod  extraor- 
dinary of  all  characters,  a  bigotted 
fceptic  ?  who  refifts  the  force  of 
proof  where  he  has  every  tempta- 
tion to  be  convinced,  who  ought 
to  figh  for  refutation,  and  to  blifs 
the  man  who  has  reafoned  him  to 
filence  ?  Bigotry  in  him  is  the  pure 
unadulterated  vice ;  it  is  not  the 
fear  of  lofing  an  opinion  on  which 
his  happinefs  depends,  but  the  fear 
of  lofing  an  opinion,  merely  becaufe 
it  is  an  opinion  ;  and  this  is  the 
very  eflence  of  obftinacy,  and  pride. 
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Where  men  pretend  to  nothing, 
the  world  are  indulgent  to  their 
faults;  but  it  well  behoves  thofe 
who  lord  it  in  word,  and  thought 
over  the  reft  of  mankind,  that  they 
be  confident  in  their  condudl,  and 
perfe&ly  free  from  thofe  faults 
which  they  fo  liberally  impute  to 
others.  Ignorance,  bigotry,  and  il- 
liberality,  are  bad  enough  in  their 
fimple  ftate ;  but  when  men  of  {len- 
der information,  narrow  views,  and 
obftinate  difpofitions,  infult  the 
feelings,  and  defpife  the  under- 
ftandings,  of  fuch  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  who  have  fixed  their  faith 
Vol  I.  E 
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in  an  amiable,  and  benevolent  reli- 
gion, we  are  called  upon  by  com- 
mon  fenfe,  and  by  common  fpirit, 
to  refill,  and  to  extinguifh  this  dy- 
nafty  of  fools. 

To  thofe  great  men  on  whom 
God  has  breathed  a  larger  portion 
of  his  fpirit,  and  fent  into  the  world 
to  enlarge  the  empire  of  talent, 
and  of  truth,  mankind  will  ever 
pay  a  loyal  obedience ;  they  are  our 
natural  leaders,  they  are  the  pil- 
lars of  fire  which  brighten  the  dark- 
nefs  of  the  night,  and  make  ftraight 
the  paths  of  the  wildernefs,  they 
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fliuft  move  on  before  us ;  but  while 
we  give  loofe  to  our  natural  vene- 
ration for  great  talents,  let  us  not 
miftake  laxity,  for  liberality,  the  in- 
delicate  boldnefs  of  a  froward  dif- 
pofition,  for  the  grafping  ftrength, 
and  impulfive  curibfity  of  an  origi- 
nal mind  ;  let  us  fteadily  difcoun- 
tenance  the  efforts  of  bad  men,  and 
of  (hallow  men,  to  darken  the  di- 
ftinctions  between  right, and  wrong; 
to  bring  into  ridicule,  and  contempt, 
the  religion  of  their  country ;  and 
to  gratify  fome  popular  talent  at 
the  expence  of  the  deareft  interefts 

of  mankind. 
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Bigotry,  and  intolerance  are  their 
terms  of  alarm ;  and  fome  founda- 
tion for  alarm,  in  truth,  there  may 
be ;  but  the  danger  is,  not  that  the 
world  (hould  again  fall  under  the 
dominion  of  men  who  will  didlate 
a  peculiar  belief,  but  of  men  who 
will  prohibit  all  belief,  who  will  en- 
force incredulity  with  monadic  ri- 
gour, and  annex  a  papal  infallibi- 
lity to  the  decifions  of  the  fcepti- 
cal  fchool.  The  danger  is,  that 
having  efcaped  from  one  age  of 
darknefs,  where  nothing  was  called 
in  queftion,  we  fball  fall  into  ano- 
ther, where  every  thing  is  difcufied; 
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that  having  reduced  the  power  of 
one  order  of  men  who  would  have 
hindered  us  from  doubting,  we  fhall 
have  to  ftruggle  with  another  who 
would  hinder  us  from  deciding; 
that  the  fires  of  perfecution  may 
be  lighted  up  to  fupport  an  ortho- 
dox pyrrhonifm,  and  to  check  the 
herefy  of  piety  ;  and  that  any  po- 
fitive  belief  in  any  religion,  may  be 
juft  as  criminal  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  as  to  doubt  of  the  real  pre- 
fence,  or  any  other  catholic  dogma, 
was  in  the  eleventh. 

To  that  fmall,   but   invaluable 
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clafs  of  men  who  have  fteadily  kept 
down  the  natural  tendency  to  vio- 
lence, and  who  have  fuch  an  ex* 
quifite  tadt  for  truth,  that  they  can 
extraft  it  pure  from  the  fury,  and 
mifreprefentation  of  all  parties,  are 
we  to  look  for  our  barrier  againft 
the  danger  with  which  we  appear 
to  be  threatened.  To  fuch  men, 
this  madnefs  of  incredulity,  and  lull 
of  doubt,  will  be  a  matter  of  uni- 
form refiftance,  and  profound  re- 
gret j  they  will  know  that  the  path 
affigned  to  human  reafon,  though 
lofty,  is  limited,  and  they  will  figh 
over  her  prefent  excefs,  as  well  as 
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her  original  imbecility  ;.  as  tlie 
fteady  fttends  of  human  nature 
they  will  never  believe  that  the 
caufe  ,of  real  improvement  is  ad- 
vanced by  men  who  are  neither 
profound  in  the  theory  of  religion, 
nor  pure  in  its  practice  ;  againft 
fuch  men  they  will  bend  the  brow, 
and  fhut  the  heart,  and  exert  the 
real  authority  they  poffefs  in  the 
world,  "  To  put  to  filence  the  lips 
••  which  cruelly,  difdainfully,  and 
11  defpitefully,  fpeak  againft  the 
"  righteous." 

je  iilj 


THE  POOR  MAGDALENE. 

PREACHED   BEFORE   THE   SCOTCH    MAGDA- 
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luke,  chap.  vii.  v.  48. 
Daughter,  thy  fins  are  forgiven  thee. 

X  he  little  narrative  of  which  this 
text  is  a  part,  prefents  fo  beautiful 
a  pidure  of  profound  forrow,  and 
virtuous  humiliation,  that  I  am  fure 
you  will  excufe  me,  if  I  give  it  you 
more  in  detail. 

44  Behold  a  woman  in  the  city, 
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44  whichwasafinner,whenfheknew 
44  that  Jefus  fat  at  meat,  flood  be- 
44  hind  him  weeping,  and  began  to 
44  wafh  his  feet  with  her  tears,  and 
44  did  wipe  them  with  the  hairs  of 
44  her  head,  and  killed  his  feet,  and 
44  anointed  them  with  ointment ;  and 
44  he  turned  to  the  woman,  and  faid 
44  to  Simon,  Seed  thou  this  wo- 
44  man  ?  I  entered  into  thine  houfe, 
44  thou  gaveft  me  no  water  for  my 
44  feet ;  but  flie  hath  wafhed  my  feet 
44  with  her  tears,  and  dried  them 
44  with  the  hairs  of  her  head.  Thou 
44  gaveft  me  no  kifs  .  but  this  wo- 
"  man,  fince  the  time  I  came  in,  hath 
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"  not  ceafed  to  kifs  my  feet.  Mine 
"  head  with  oil  thou  didft  not  a- 
**  noint;  but  this  woman  hath  a- 
44  nointed  my  head  with  ointment. 
"  Daughter,  thy  fins  are  forgiven 
"  thee." 

There  is  fomething  in  the  fbrrow 
of  this  poor,  unknown  woman,  which 
is  touching,  and  fublime.  A  deli- 
cate fpirit,  abafhed  with  the  wifdom 
and  purity  of  Jefus,  a  lowlinefs  which 
forbade  lamentation, a  remorfe  which 
precluded  hope,  a  heart  broken  with 
public  fcorn,  and  inward  fhame. 
She  faid  nothing,  (lie  had  no  hope 
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-of  mercy,  or  dream  of  falvation, 
for  her  foul ;  but  giving  a  loofe  to 
that  enthufiafm  for  the  good,  from 
which  the  word  of  our  fpecies  are 
not  wholly  exempt  j  and  remem- 
bering, perhaps,  the  days,  when  fhe 
was  innocent  and  happy ;  fhe  never 
ceafes  to  wafh  the  feet  of  Jefus  with 
her  tears,  and  to  dry  them  with  the 
hairs  of  her  head. 

Jefus  did  not  rejedi  this  poor  crea* 
ture  ;  he  forgave  her  fins ;  and  you 
blefs  the  mercy  of  your  Saviour. 
Bear  then  in  mind  this  pifture,  and 
imitate  that  mercy  which  you  love. 
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The  poor  women  in  whofe  be- 
half I  am  this  day  to  plead,  prefent 
themfelves  before  you  with  the 
deeped  fhame,  and  the  mod  pro- 
found contrition :  they  are  fully  fen- 
fible  of  their  unworthinefs ;  they 
would  kifs  .the  ground  on  which 
you  tread ;  they  would  wafh  your 
feet  with  their  tears :  have  mercy 
on  them,  for  they  are  wretched; 
and  if  you  cannot  forgive  their  fins, 
at  lead  alleviate  their  forrows. 

Before  I  enter  at  length  upon 
this  fubjeft,  it  may  be  neceflary  to 
ftate  to  you,  that  the  principal  ob- 
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je&  with  the  Society,  now  called 
the  Magdalene  Society,  is  to  re- 
claim  unhappy, and  deluded  females 
from  a  vicious  courfe  of  life,  to 
inure  them  to  habits  of  induftry, 
to  reconcile  them  to  their  families, 
and  reftore  them  to  a  fenfe  of  reli- 
gion. It  is  nearly  two  years  fince 
this  Society  was  firft  founded  j  and 
during  that  time  forty-four  women 
have  been  admitted  to  the  benefit 
of  the  inftitution.  You  will  be  cu- 
rious to  know  the  refult,  and  I  will 
lay  it  before  you  with  the  greateft 
candour.  In  fome  women  the  ha- 
bits of  vice  have  been  found   fo 
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deeply  fixed,  that  it  was  not  poffi- 
ble  to  eradicate  them ;  fuch  have 
of  courfe  been  difmiffed  from  the 
afylum,  though  by  no  means  whol- 
ty  abandoned  :  The  falvation  of  a 
fellow-creature  has  been  always 
deemed  by  thofe  who  fuperintend 
this  inftitution,  as  much  too  facred 
an  objedl  to  be  given  up,  while  ac- 
tivity could  fuggell  a  fingle  effort, 
which  reafon  could  fandtion. 

But  I  have  the  greateft  pleafure 

in  affuring  you,  that  the  cares  of 

the  Society  have  been  eminently 

fuccefsful  in  by    far  the  greateft 
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this  appeal  to  the  charity  of  the 
public. 

It  muft  not  be  diflembled,  that 
there  are  fome  refpectable,  and  well- 
meaning  people  unfavourable  to  this 
inftitution,  from  a  conception  that 
it  encourages  vice ;  that  women, 
who  have  fo  far  forgotten  every 
principle  of  virtue,  ought  to  be  a- 
bandoncd  to  their  fate ;  and  that  to 
take  fo  lively  an  intereft  in  the  fitu- 
ation,  and  circurtiftances  of  fuch  de- 
praved characters,  is  neither  proper 
in  itfelf,  nor  encouraging  to  thofe 
who  are  virtuous,  and  good. 


But  if  it  were  true,  that  a  faci- 
lity to  efcape  from  the  mifcries  of 
vice,  operates  as  an  inducement  to 
crime,  are  we  wholly  to  exclude  all 
confideration  fqr  the  individual  fuf- 
ferer,  and  render  wretchednefs  cp- 
eval  with  life,  for  the  fake  of  pub- 
lie  example  ?  Vice  does  not  origi- 
nate from  computation  of  probabi- 
lities, and  accurate  adjuftment  of 
future  good,  and  evil,  but  from  ig- 
norance, weak  notions  of  duty,  bad 
government  of  the  mind,  and  dan- 
gerous fituation. 

Let  us  advert  to  the  real  fads. 
Vol.  I.  F 
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A  poor  young  creature,  allured 
from  the  country,  perhaps,  by  idle 
dreams  of  wealth,  and  ambition,  is 
placed  in  the  middle  of  a  large 
town,  far  remoVed  from  her  pa- 
rents, and  her  friends,  and  expofed 
to  every  temptation  which  the  mod 
infamous  artifices  can  fuggeft.  Bad 
muft  he  be  indeed,  who  would  think 
to  palliate  a  crime  here  in  the  face 
of  God,  and  the  people ;  but  feel- 
ing, as  I  do,  mod  deeply  for  the 
poor  women,  whofe  caufe  I  have 
undertaken,  it  is  my  duty  to  bring 
to  your  remembrance,  thofe  cir- 
cumftances  which  fixed  their  ill- 
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fated  deftiny,  and  made  them  what 
they  are,  the  daughters  of  affliction; 
degraded;  fuppliants  to  God,  and 
man. 

It  is  no  imaginary  picture  I  paint 
to  you,  but  the  crimes  of  real  life. 
I  repeat  again,  that  the  mod  atro- 
cious artifices  are  daily  put  in  prac- 
tice againft  the  lower  ciafs  of  wo- 
men, and  by  men  in   whom  reli- 
gion, education,  and  rank  in  life, 
ought  to   have    infufed    far   other 
principles  of  honour,  dignity,  and 
compaflion ;  who,  befides  all  other 
confiderations,  ought  to  know,  that 
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be  who  facrifices  the  innocence  of 
a  woman,  who  looks  up  to  her  cha- 
radfcer,  and  her  labour  for  hone  ft 
fupport,  gives  up  a  human  creature 
to  want,  and  to  crime,  to  untimely 
depravity,  and  to  early  death. 

The  tender  age  of  many  of  thefe 
poor  creatures,  is  a  circumftance 
which  pleads  powerfully  to  your 
compaffion.  The  neceflary  facri- 
fice  of  prudence  to  poverty,  is  the 
fource  of  many  vices,  as  it  ought 
to  be  of  much  indulgence  to  the 
lower  clafles  of  mankind.  At  the 
very  period  when  the  child  requires 
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mod  the  advice,  and  vigilance  of 
the  mother,  Ihe  is  compelled  to 
quit  her  home  for  new,  and  danger- 
ous fcenes,  and  is  left  to  her  own 
fatal  guidance,  at  the  moll  perilous 
moment  of  life.  There  are  women 
in  this  Society  of  fifteen  and  Oxteen 
years  of  age,  fit  obje&s  truly  of 
that  pious  compafiJon  they  have 
moved,  and  that  fatherly  protec- 
tion they  have  received.  Thus, 
while  the  human  body  flowly  toils 
on  to  its  laft  ftature,  and  the  foul 
late  unfolds  its  power,  and  its  might, 
every  bad  paffion  is  fwift  to  in- 
creafe,  apd  before  nature  has  finifli- 
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cd  her  work,  vice  has  funk  it  to  de- 
cay. 

You  feel  lefs  pity  for  thefe  wo- 
men, perhaps,  becaufe  you  aflbci- 
ate  to  their  former  life,  riot,  extra- 
vagance, and  mad  luxury ;  rather 
aflbciate  to  it  the  feelings  of  infamy, 
of  hunger,  of  remorfe,  ofhoufelefs, 
friendlefs,  and  unpitied  want.  The 
fufferings  of  the  refpedtable  poor 
are  bad  enough ;  but  if  you  will 
fathom  to  the  lowed  the  mifery  of 
our  nature,  look  to  the  union  of 
poverty,  and  vice.  Behold  the  dy- 
ing proftitute,  fo  joyous  once,  and 
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ib  innocent,  and  fo  good,  behold 
her  in  fome  difmal  recefc  of  a 
crowded  city,  flowly  yielding  up 
her  life  to  forrovv,  and  to  pain.  So 
lies  this  poor  forgotten  creature, 
without  the  bleffing  of  parents,  or 
the  voice  of  kinfraen,  or  the  fweet 
counfel  of  friends ;  and  when  you 
fee  her  face  pale  with  weaknefs, 
and  her  limbs  withered  with  dif- 
eafc,  and  her  dwelling  loathfome 
from  want,  forget  not  that  fhe  has 
yet  a  forrow  which  no  human  eye 
can  reach.  The  remembrance  of 
a  mifpent  life  has  broke  her  heart ; 
and  though  {he  fend  forth  noplain- 
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tive  voic£,  and  though  fhe  fhed  no 
idle  tear,  fhe  is  mattered  by  an  un- 
known fpirit  within,  and  finks  fad- 
ly  dovfrn  to  her  long,  and  lafting 
homfc. 

To  fuch  fcenes  as  thefe,  found 
policy,  and  genuine  piety,  unite  to 
call  your  attention  ;  to  educate,  to 
reclaim,  to  diffufe  morality  and  re- 
ligion,  is  the  moft  comprehenfive 
wifdorri,  and  the  trueft  philanthropy. 
I  flaws  give  efficacy  to  morals,  mo- 
rals give  efficacy  to  laws ;  and  it  is 
rather,  perhaps,  jn  the  difpofition 
to  obey,  than  in  the  power  to  en- 
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a&,  that  the   fecurify  for  human 
happinefs  confifts. 

The  number  of  thcfe  deluded 
women  is  fo  great,  and  their  fuf- 
ferings,  in  procefs  of  time,  fo  la- 
mentable,  that,  confidered  by  them- 
felves,  they  become  an  objed  of 
political  interference,  and  Chrii- 
tian  compaflion ;  confidered  as  to 
its  general  effe&s,  the  increafe  or 
diminution  of  this  fpecies  of  pro- 
fligacy, becomes  of  the  higheft  ci- 
vil importance.  Who,  then,  fhall 
fet  bounds  to  thofe  labours  which 
go  to  increafe  the  fum  of  virtue  in 
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a  ftate  ?  or  who  fhall  affign  the 
precife  limits  where  the  work  of 
reformation  (hall  flop,  and  the  bad 
be  abandoned  ?  If  education  have 
been  tried  in  vain,  we  will  fet  to 
work  the  great  engine  of  repent- 
ance, which  refls  upon  experience, 
and  model  afrefh  the  human  mind 
foftened  by  ailli&ion.  The  fears 
of  mankind  are  in  general  reforted 
to,  rather  than  their  du&ility  ;  and 
it  is  more  common  to  punifh  than 
reclaim :  A  fuppofed  neceffity  alone 
can  juftify  this  rough  amelioration 
of  mankind ;  but  the  voluntary  la- 
bours of  the  truly  good  and  re- 
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fpe&able  men  who  prefide  over  this 
Society,  fliow  you  that  no  fuch  ne- 
ceffity  exifts,  and  deferve  your 
warmeft  prote&ion,  as  they  fubfti- 
tute  for  fe verity,  perfuafion,  and  ef- 
fect the  pureft  end  by  the  gentleft 
means. 

The  great  attention  which  has 
always  been  paid  to  reconcile  re- 
claimed children  to  their  parents, 
is  a  very  pleafing  feature  in  the 
condudl  of  this  charity.  The  pro- 
tection, and  couutenance  of  the  pa- 
rent gives  liability  to  the  new  vir- 
tue of  the  child ;  and  the  renewal 
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of  this  endearing  relation  is  ftridtly 
congenial  to  our  moft  lively  feel- 
ings. 

A  young  female  was  received 
fome  time  fince  into  the  Society, 
who,  in  confequence  of  the  infa- 
mous charadter  fhe  had  incurred, 
had  been  wholly  abandoned  by 
her  poor,  but  refpe&able  parents, 
for  above  four  years.  You  all 
know  the  extreme  cafe  with  which 
the  poor  people  attend  to  the  reli- 
gious, and  moral  education  of  their 
children  in  this  part  of  the  world ; 
and  will,  I  am  fure,  in  the  good* 
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nefs  of  your  hearts,  anticipate  the 
feelings  of  two  poor  villagers  as 
they  fpeculated  on  the  future  pro- 
fpetSls  of  their  late  beloved  inmate, 
their  fears  for  her  fafety,  their 
humble  ambition,  their  hope  that 
they  had  not  in  vain  fuffered  want 
for  her  improvement,  their  ardent 
prayer  to  Almighty  God  for  their 
child.  Not  to  dwell  upon  inter- 
mediate fcenes,  by  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  Society,  the  father  a- 
greed  to  receive  his  daughter,  and 
they  were  brought  together  3  the 
appearance  of  each  juft  before  they 
met,   was  wonderfully  .impreffive. 
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In  the  child  there  were  marks  of 
the  deepeft  contrition,  and  humi- 
lity ;  a  fenfe  of  joy,  at  the  idea  of 
feeing  her  father,  mingled  with  a 
perturbation  which  bordered  en 
delirious  wildnefs.  In  the  poor 
man  there  was  an  honed  fhame  at 
the  difgrace  which  his  daughter 
had  incurred,  not  wholly  devoid 
of  anger ;  but  it  was  eafy  to  fee 
how  much  his  compaffion  ruled 
over  every  other  feeling  of  his 
mind.  Such  was  the  interefting 
appearance  of  thefe  poor  people. 
before  they  met;  but  when  they 
law each  other,  there  was  uo  (hams^ 
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there  was  no  dread,  there  was  no 
anger,  there  was  no  contrition  j 
but  there  were  tears,  and  cries, 
and  loud  fobbings,  and  convulfive 
embraces,  and  the  father  wept 
over  his  daughter,  and  loved  her  ; 
and  they  that  faw  this,  bear  wiu 
nefs  how  blefled  a  thing  it  is  to 
fnatch  a  human  foul  from  perdi- 
tion, to  fhow  the  paths  of  God  to 
poor  finners,  and  to  (hower  down 
the  glories  of  virtue,  and  religion 
on  the  laft,  and  the  lowed  of  man- 
kind. 

Will  you  then  fuffcr  me  to  plead 
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to  you  in  vain,  in  fuch  a  caufe  as 
this  ?  Will  you  fuffer  fuch  a  noble 
and  rational  charity  to  perifh  now 
at  its  birth  ?  Will  you  turn  back 
thefe  half  reclaimed  women,  when 
you  have  taught  them  tfje  full 
meafure  of  their  fin,  and  wretched- 
nefe  ?  Or,  .if  a  human  being  fay- 
to  you,  I  am  doing  wrong ;  I  am 
finning  againfl:  God,  and  man  j  ;I 
am  wretched ;  I  know  not  where 
to  turn ;  pity  me,  and  iho\v  me 
the  paths  of  eternal  life  ^  will  you 
drive  back  the  penitent  to  her  .fins, 
and  rage  with  all  the  feverity  of 
law,  and  cenfure,  when  you  have 
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refufed  the  benefit  of  preventive  in- 
ftru&ion  ? 

I  could  fpeak  to  you  for  hours 
on  this  charity  ;  but  I  have  the 
firmed  reliance  on  that  rational 
goodnefs,  fo  charadteriftic  of  this 
country,  and  before  which  no  true 
objeft  of  mifery  ever  prefented  it- 
felf  in  vain.  Let  me  beg  of  you 
to  take  the  nature,  and  views  of 
this  Society  into  your  mod  ferious 
confideration,  and  only  to  promote 
them  as  in  your  cool  judgment 
you  fhall  deem  them  important  to 
the  intereft  of  true   religion,  and 

Vol  I.  G 
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fecial  order,  and  fan&ioned,  as  I 
moft  firmly  believe  them  to  be,  by 
every  moral  probability  of  fuccefs. 

But  do  not  truft  to  the  faded  im- 
preffions  of  representation :  Scenes 
of  moral  improvement  are  always 
gratifying,  and  always  inftru&ive; 
view  with  your  own  eyes  the  ftrift 
order,  and  decency  which  pervades 
this  inftitution ;  converfe  with  the 
humble  penitents,  and  hear  what 
they  will  tell  you  of  the  horrors  from 
which  they  have  been  refcued,  of 
their  prefent  comfort,  and  their 
hopes  of  immortality  revived.    The 
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mod  delicate,  and  amiable  woman 
need    not    blufh  to    countenance 
with  her  prefence,  this  fchool  of 
moral  emendation  :  To  be  noticed 
by  their  fuperiors  in  rank,  animates 
the  exertions  of  thefe  women,  and 
lightens  the   talk   of  reformation  j 
and  there  is  fomething  in  the  fight 
of  living  purity  (fuch  as  it  does  of- 
ten live  in  gentle,  and  gracious  wo- 
men), that  makes  the  heart  wifer, 
and  better  in  an   inftant,  than  the 
moil  fpirited  harangues  on  the  na- 
ture, and  glowing  defcriptions  of  the 
excellence  of  virtue. 

G  ij 
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My  fellow  Chriftiaos,  and  my 
brothers,  bear  now  my  laft  words 
before  you  quit  this  folemn  place, 
and  return  to  the  bufinefs,  and  buf- 
tle  of  the  world :  Half  a  century 
will  fcarce  elapfe,  and  every  being 
here  prefent  will  be  dead ;  new 
men,  and  new  events  will  occupy 
the  world,  and  the  dreaded  pit  of 
oblivion  will  flint  over  us  all.  Is 
the  thought  of  an  hereafter  dear 
to  you  ?  Is  it  your  care  to  meet 
the  great  God  with  good  deeds  ? 
Have  pity  then  on  thefe  forlorn  wo* 
men ;  for  if  you  have  no  pity  on 
them,  they  will  fpeedily  be  forfaken 
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by  all :  lay  up  a  fweet  remembrance 
for  the  evil  day ;  and  know,  that 
the  beft  mediation  with  God  Al- 
mighty, the  Father,  and  his  Son  of 
mercy,  and  love,  is  the  prayer  of  a 
human  being  whom  you  have,  faved 
from  perdition. 
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ON  THE  PREDISPOSING  CAUSES  TO  THE  RE- 
CEPTION OF  REPUBLICAN  OPINIONS. 


psalm  vii.  v.  14. 
Behold  he  travaileth  with  mifchief. 

(candid  difcuffion  is,  perhaps,  in- 
finitely more  rare,  than  thofe  who 
decide  by  the  mere  appearance  of 
things  are  inclined  to  believe.  Ex- 
cept  on  queftions  of  pure  fcience, 
ilt  is  hardly  poffible  to  fuppofe  the 
mind  poifed  in  a  juft  equilibrium, 
and  feeling,  in  the  lively  balance 
of  reafon,  the  weight  of  clafhing 
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arguments,  and  of  contending  fyf- 
tems.  Early  aficciations,  prefent 
feelings,  and  future  hopes,  adul- 
terate the  beft  productions  of  hu- 
man reafon  ;  and  every  pride,  and 
every  paffion,  can  fhroud  itfelf  in 
the  garb  of  truth,  and  baffle  the 
vigilance,  and  mock  at  the  wifdom 
of  man. 

It  is,  then,  a  matter  of  fovereign 
neceffity,  before  we  decide  on 
great,  and  momentous  queftions, 
which  afFedl  our  own  happinefs, 
and  the  peace  of  the  world,  to 
make  a  wife,  and  virtuous  paufe, 
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and  review,  with  an  honeft  feveri- 
ty,  thofe  peculiarities  of  difpofition, 
fituation,  and  education,  which 
may  communicate  an  unfair  bias 
to  the  mind,  and  induce  us  to  de- 
cide, not  as  the  truth  of  things  is, 
but  as  we  are  ourfelves. 

Upon  thefe  principles,  I  propofe 
to  examine  the  predifpofing  caufes 
to  republican  opinions,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  fhow,  that  fuch  fatal 
notions  proceed  as  frequently  from 
motives  of  paffion,  and  pride,  as 
from  cautious  thought,  and  wide  in- 
quiry. 
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It  has  been  often  faid,  that  the 
pulpit  ought  not  to  be  the  vehicle 
of  politics.    If  by  politics  is  meant 
the  fubordinate  queftions  of  politics, 
domeftic,  and  foreign  arrangements, 
and  that  fcience  of  the  ftreets  which 
every  filly  man  pretends  to  know 
by  intuition,   unqueftionably  with 
thefe  follies,  the  pulpit   is  wholly 
unconcerned  :  But  when  the  pre- 
ference between  forms  of  govern- 
ment fwells  into  a  great  moral,  and 
religious  queftion ;  when  the  hor- 
rible crifis  of  the  times  is  fuch,  that 
a  few  more  years  may  arm  every 
needy  murderer,  and  every  meta- 
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phyfical  fanatic,  with  weapons,  and 
with  theories,  and  the  dreadful 
work  of  (laughter,  and  legiflation 
may  begin ;  is  this  no  theme  for 
the  pulpit?  Are  individual,  and  mi- 
nute queftions  in  morals  to  be  dif- 
cufled  in  this  place,  and  the  great, 
and  parent  queftion,  whether  mo- 
rality and  religion  fhall  exift  in  any 
fhape,  and  under  any  modification, 
to  be  pafled  over  ?  Shall  we  (lop  to 
cry  out  on  lefler  evils,  when  every 
holy  barrier  is  burft,  when  all  the 
chains  of  paffion  are  fnapt  in  funder, 
when  every  foul  vice  has  broken 
from  the  tombs  of  hell,  and  ftalks 
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over  the  earth  in  the  broad  face  of 
noon? 

It  will  be  urged,  perhaps,  that  I 
am  attacking  an  imaginary,  rather 
than  a  real  evil;  that  the  advocates 
for  republicanifm  are  fo  extremely 
few,  and  fo  perfedly  inconfider- 
able,  that  they  are  hardly  deferv- 
ing  of  notice ;  and  that  Englifh- 
men,  taught  by  the  dreadful  ex- 
ample of  France,  have  abandoned 
their  crude  admiration  of  revolu- 
tions, and  rallied  round  their  go- 
vernment, their  Ws,  and  their 
king. 
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There  is  fomething  fo  pleafing  in 
this  fuppofition,  that  I  moft  cor- 
dially wifh  it  were  in  my  power  to 
accede  to  it ;  but  alas !  filence  is 
not  conviction  :  there  are,  I  dread,  * 
many  men  on  whom  the  decided 
temper  of  the  times  has  forced  a 
face  of  acquiefcence,  who  are  on- 
ly waiting  for  a  moment  of  public 
misfortune  to  recoil  upon  their 
country,  and  glut  a  paffion  for 
change,  and  for  deftru&ion,  which 
has  become  doubly  terrible  from 
the  cravings  of  refentment,  and  the 
fury  of  reftraint.  There  are  dif- 
eafes  which  never  ftrive  with  the 
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firm  flefh,  and  healthy  blood,  but 
wait  for  the  emaciation,  and  adver- 
fity  of  the  body,  that  they  may 
rafh  in,  and  embitter  the  bittemefs, 
and  quicken  the  fwiftnefs  of  death. 

At  the  fame  time,  I  am  well  a- 
ware,  there  are  many  men  of  ad- 
mirable talents,  and  approved  in- 
tegrity, who  have  unjuftly  incur- 
red  the  charge  of  republicanifm ; 
who  have  underftandings  too  com- 
prehenfive  not  to  ridicule  the  fol- 
lies, and  hearts  too  good  not  to 
fhudder  at  the  enormities  of  fuch  a 
fyftem.    But  the  real  faft  is,  the 
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mafs  of  mankind  have  been  fo 
thoroughly  alarmed  by  the  progrefs 
of  this  evil,  and  the  total  fubver- 
iion  of  all  human  happinefs  has 
been  fo  imminently  threatened, 
and  fo  nearly  accomplifhed,  that 
the  feelings  of  the  public  on  this 
fubjedt  ought  not  only  to  be  ex- 
cufcd,  but  refpe&ed.  It  is  hardly 
fufficient  now,  that  men  fliould  not 
be  adluated  by  this  motive  ;  but 
they  fhould  not,  by  an  inattention 
to  forms,  and  decencies,  expofe 
themfelves  to  the  imputation.  .  E- 
very  worthy  member  of  the  com- 
munity ought  to  facrifice  the  pride 
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of  underftanding,  the  contempt  of  ' 
minutiae,  and  the  impatience  of  re- 
ftraint,  to  the  confideration  of  the 
arduous,  and  facred  conteft  in  which 
we  are  engaged. 

Much  is  faid  about  liberality  j 
and  it  is  truly  to  be  wifhed,  that 
the  a&ivity  which  fupprelfes  a  great 
evil,  were  more  compatible  with 
that  cool  difcrimination  which  ac- 
curately marks  its  confines.  But 
candour  is  the  offspring  of  peace, 
and  fecurity,  and  is  nearly  allied 
to  indifference ;  mankind  muft  be 
roufed  to  guard  a$iinft    fuch  an 
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evil  y  and  when  the  powerful  agents 
of  hope  and  fear  are  in  full  mo- 
tion f  the  tranquil  virtues  are  foon 
put  to  flight.  But  the  fame  over- 
heated imagination  which  magni- 
fies a  danger,  guards  againft  it  more 
effe&ually  ;  the  jealoufy  which  de- 
te&s  treafon  where  it  never  exift- 
ed,  defeats  it  where  it  really  is  in 
force ;  and  this  fufpicion,  fo  much 
complained  of,  though  it  be  the 
caufe  of  particular  inquietude,  is 
the  great  fource  of  public  falvation. 
It  is  eafy  to  join  in  a  romantic  wifli 
for  the  greater  diffufion  of  philo- 
fophy;  but,  coaftituted  as  men  are, 
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we  muft  take  the  good  with  the  ap- 
pendant bad ;  and  if  we  owe  our 
protection  to  the  virtue,  we  muft 
not  quarrel  with  the  fault. 

There  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all 
vaft  communities,  a  numerous  fed 
of  men,  of  open,  or  difguifed  po- 
verty, who  have  loft,  in  the  fink  of 
pleafure,  fortune,  and  fame,  and 
quenched  every  particle  of  God  in 
voluptuous  enormities,  and  crimes ; 
bafe,  bad  men,  who  prey  upon  in- 
duftry,  and  hate  virtue;  who  would 
tear  down  the  decencies,  and  pol- 
lute the  innocence  of  life,  that  thejr 
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might  make  mankind  as  wretched 
as  themfelves,  and  fpread  the  hor- 
ror of  ungoverned  paffions,  and 
unqualified  indulgence.  Here  is 
the  firft  nucleus  of  all  revolutions : 
it  matters  not  whether  the  objeft 
be  to  enilave  the  people,  or  to  free 
them;  to  give  them  up  to  another's 
tyranny,  or  to  the  more  cruel  do* 
minion  of  their  own  folly ;  to  e- 
ftablifh  a  defpotifm,  or  a  democra- 
cy. In  all  revolutions  there  is 
plunder,  and  change ;  and  here  are 
the  hordes  of  aflaffins,  and  robbers, 
the  tools  of  political  violence,  tu- 
tored by   their  ancient   pleafures, 
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and  their  prefent  diftrefs,  to  cal- 
lous inhumanity,  and  boundlefs  ra- 
pine. This  fource  of  republican- 
ifm  needs  but  very  little  comment; 
the  cure  of  fuch  an  evil  falls  under 
that  general  law  of  felf-defence, 
by  which  we  crufh  a  venomous 
reptile,  or  flaughter  a  bead  of  prey. 
No  other  argument  can  here  be  of 
the  fmalleft  importance,  but  the  ar- 
gument of  brute  force,  and  deter- 
mined oppofition. 

The  misfortune  is,  the  evil  has 
crept  in  amongft  men  of  educa- 
tion, of  found  moral  chara&cr,  and 
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unimpeached  in  the  various  rela- 
tions of  life ;  men  of  perfonal  bra- 
very, and  plaufible  talents,  who 
command  a  confiderable  fhare  of 
individual  refped,  and  imprefs  more 
by  what  they  are,  than  by  what 
they  fay ;  and  who  add  all  the 
force  of  charader  to  the  bitternefs 
of  eternal  invedive,  and  unquali- 
fied affertion. 

Upon  the  fubjed  of  republican^ 
ifm  itfelf,  I  do  not  mean  to  offer 
any  thing.  This  topic  has  been 
fo  thoroughly  lifted,  that  it  would 
be  ufelefs,  and  tirefome,  to  attempt 
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to  throw  any  new  light  upon  it. 
I  concern  myfelf  only  with  thofe 
caufes  which  predifpofe  the  mind 
to  the  reception  of  fuch  extrava- 
gant opinions. 

Amongft  thefe,  one  of  the  moft 
common  is  vanity  :  A  young  man 
in  fome  of  the  higher  profeffions, 
becomes  fluent  in  technical  phrafes, 
and  fkilful  in  technical  bufinefs ; 
he  acquires  fome  degree  of  confi- 
deration  in  the  little  technical  cir- 
cle in  which  he  lives,  and  taftes, 
for  the  firft  time,  the  fweets  of  dif- 
tindtion,  and  praife :    inftantly  he 


becomes  to  himfelf  a  creature  of 
unlimited  importance,  a  concealed 
treafure ;  and  carelefs  of  that  par- 
tial pre-eminence,  which  he  con- 
fiders  fo  much  lefs  than  his  real: 
right,  he  paints  to  himfelf  liften- 
ing  fenates,  and  applauding  peo- 
ple; and  is  an  orator,  a  demagogue, 
and  a  ftatefman. 

It  may  feem  trifling,  to  attribute 
fo  great  a  crime  to  fo  light  a  vani- 
ty; but  if  we  were  to  trace  the 
origin  of  republican  opinions  ia 
many  individuals,  before  they  were 
fixed  by  habit,  and  opposition,  I 
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believe  we  ihould  not  unfreqoent- 
ly  find,  they  have  proceeded  from 
a  talent  for  fluent  fpeaking.  Men 
lean  to  that  political  fyftem  which 
they  think  raoft  favourable  to  their 
peculiar  powers j  and  no  two  ideas 
are  more  infeparably  united  than 
democracy,  and  eloquence.  In  the 
firft  half  of  life,  vanity  in  all  its 
various  fhapes  is  unqueftionably 
the  great  moving  paffion  j  and  it 
is,  perhaps,  in  the  firft  half  of  life  ' 
that  thefe  ideas  more  peculiarly 
prevail.  As  a  man  multiplies  his 
relations,  and  takes  a  firmer  root 
in  fociety,  as  he  aflumes  the  new 
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chara&ers  of  father,  and  hufband, 
and  as  the  real  bufinefs  of  the 
world  crowds  upon  him,  he  be- 
comes more  pradtical;  the  follies, 
like  the  beauties  of  his  youth,  fade 
away,  and  the  foul's  dark  manfion 
lets  in  new  light  through  the  open- 
ings which  time  has  made. 

It  would  feem  alfo,  that  the 
fcience  of  government  is  an  unap- 
propriated region  in  the  univerfe 
of  knowledge.  Thofe  fciences  with 
which  the  paffions  can  never  inter- 
fere, are  confidered  to  be  attain- 
able only  by  ftudy,  and  by  reflec- 
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tioo  ;  while  there  are  not  many 
young  men  who  doubt  of  their  a- 
bility  to  make  a  conftitution,  or  to 
govern  a  kingdom.  At  the  fame 
time,  there  cannot,  perhaps,  be  a 
more  decided  proof  of  a  fuperficial 
underftanding,  than  the  deprecia- 
tion of  thofe  difficulties  which  are 
infeparable  from  the  fcience  of  go- 
vernment. To  know  well  the  lo- 
cal, and  the  natural  man  ;  to  track 
the  Clent  march  of  human  affairs ; 
to  feize,  with  happy  intuition,  on 
thofe  great  laws  which  regulate  the 
profperity  of  empires ;  to  reconcile 
principles  to  c  cumflances,  and  be 
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no  wifer  than  the  times  will  per- 
mit ;  to  anticipate  the  effedts  of  e- 
very  fpeculation  upon  the  entangled 
relations,  and  aukward  complexity 
of  real  life ;  and  to  follow  out  the 
magnificent  theorems  of  the  fenate 
to  the  daily  comforts  of  the  cottage  j 
is  a  tafk  which  they  will  fear  moft, 
who  know  it  beft  j  a  tafk  in  which 
the  great,  and  the  good  have  fail- 
ed, and  which  it  is  not  only  wife, 
but  pious,  and  juft  in  common  men 
to  avoid. 

There  is  a  malignity  of  difpofi- 
tion,  favourable  to  the  reception  of 
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republican  opinions,  a  wearinefs  of 
the  general  content,  a  difguft  at 
the  diffufion  of  happinefs,  and  a 
defire  to  forget  internal  vexation, 
by  the  fight  of  a  contagious,  and 
epidemic  mifery.  In  a  different  tem- 
perament, this  predifpofing  caufe 
k  a  love  of  turbulence,  an  impa- 
tience of  every  thing  tranquil,  and 
a  horror  of  ftagnant  ferenity,  and 
infipid  content. 

Many  people  who  are  confcious, 
and  juftly  confcious,  of  merit,  are 
difpofed  to  the  reception  of  re- 
publican   opinionsf    from    finding 
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themfelves  negle&ed  by  their  fu- 
periors  in  rank  and  reputation. 
Every  man  is  defirous  of  rifing  in 
life,  and  ambitious  of  conneding 
himfelf  in  the  moft  eligible  man- 
ner. The  world  unfortunately  mea- 
fufe  by  one  fcale,  and  the  indivi- 
dual by  another;  and  difappoint- 
ment  is  always  attributed  to  the 
injuftice  of  thofe  who  confer  repu- 
tation, rather  than  the  overrated 
pretenfions  of  him  who  feeks  it. 
In  this  way,  the  natural  difcontent 
of  inferiority  Aides  into  republican- 
ifm,  that  great  modern  epidemic, 
which  ftands  ready  for  every  un- 
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healthy  appearance  of  the  mind, 
and  fwallows  up  all  inferior  taint 
in  its  own  fovereign  malignity,  and 
defpotic  contagion. 

It  is  natural  to  every  man  to  wiih 
for  diftindion;  and  the  praife  of 
thofe,  who  can  confer  honour  by 
their  praife,  is,  in  fpite  of  all  falfe 
philofophy,  fweet  to  every  human 
heart :  But  as  eminence  can  but 
be  the  lot  of  a  few,  patience  of  ob- 
fcurity  is  a  duty  which  we  owe  not 
more  to  our  own  happinefs,  than 
to  the  quiet  of  the  world  at  large. 
.Give  a  loofe,  if  you  are  young,  and 
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ambitious,  to  that  fpirit  which  throbs 
within  you ;  meafare  yourfelf  with 
your  equals;  and  learn,  from  fre- 
quent competition,  the  place  which 
nature  has  allotted  to  you ;  make 
of  it  no  mean  battle,  but  ftrive 
hard ;  ftrengthen  thy  foul  to  the 
fearch  of  truth,  and  follow  that 
fpe&re  of  excellence  which  bee- 
kons  thee  oil  beyond  the  walls  of 
the  world,  to  fomething  better  than 
man  has  yet  done :  It  may  be,  thou 
{halt  burft  out  into  light,  and  glory, 
at  the  laft  :  but  if  frequent  failure 
convince  you  of  that  mediocrity  of 
nature  which  is  incompatible  with 
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great  a&ions,  fubmit  wifely,  and 
cheerfully  to  your  lot :  Let  no  fpi- 
rit  of  revenge  tempt  you  to  throw 
off  your  loyalty  to  mankind ;  and 
to  prefer  a  vicious  celebrity  to  ob- 
fcurity  crowned  with  piety,  and 
virtue.  If  you  can  throw7  new  light 
upon  moral  truth,  or  by  any  exer- 
tions multiply  the  comforts,  or  con- 
firm the  happinefs  of  mankind,  this 
fame  guides  you  to  the  true  ends 
of  your  nature  :  But,  in  the  name 
of  God,  as  you  tremble  at  retribu- 
tive juftice,  and  in  the  name  of 
mankind,  if  mankind  be  dear  to 
you,  feek  not  that  eafy,  and  ac* 
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cuffed  fame  which  is  gathered  in 
the  work  of  revolutions,,  and  deem 
it  better  to  be  for  ever  unknown, 
than  to  found  a  momentary  name 
upon  the  bafis  of  anarchy,  and  ir- 
religiom 

There  is  a  wearifome,  and  fickly 
affeftation  of  feeling,  favourable 
to  the  reception  of  republican  opi- 
nions. There  are  men,  by  whom 
the  people  are  fpoken  of  in  terms 
of  the  warmed  compaflion,  towhpn 
government  conveys  no  other  nc 
tion  than  that  of  a  vaft  confpifac 
tgainft  human   happinefs,  and 
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whofe  minds  the  different  orders  of 
fociety  are  confidered  to  be  in  a 
ftate  of  effential  hoftility  againft 
each  other.  A  poor  man  is  necef- 
farily  an  oppreffed  man,  and  a  rich 
man  neceflarily  a  tyrant ;  and  the 
day  of  political  falvation  is  looked 
for,  when  the  valleys  are  to  be  exalt- 
ed, and  the  hills  laid  low,  the  crook- 
ed rendered  ftraight,  and  the  rough 
places  plain. 

Befides  all  thefe  caufes  which  I 

have    fpecified,    and    many    more 

which  I  might  fpecify,  if  the  time 

allotted  to  a  fermon  would  permit, 

Vol.  I.  i 
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there  is  one  of  much  greater  im- 
portance than  all,  I  mean  the  uni- 
verfal  tendency  amongft  men  of 
education  to  call  every  received 
opinion  into  queftion.  This  is  no 
longer  a  bias  of  talents,  or  difpofi- 
tion,  in  particular  individuals ;  but 
as  I  have  before  obferved,  it  is  a  fa- 
fhion  among  men  of  letters,  fo  that 
the  antiquity  of  an  opinion,  is  as  fa* 
tal  a  fource  of  obje&ion  now,  as  its 
novelty  was  formerly ;  and  that  any 
fyftem,  moral,  religious,  or  political, 
has  been  handed  down  to  us  with 
the  accumulated  praifeof  many  ge- 
nerations, is  quite  a  fufficient  reafon 
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why  it  ihould  be  received  with  pre- 
judice, and  contempt.  Formerly, 
mankind  built  upon  the  truth  that 
preceding  ages  had  laid  down,  and 
there  was  progreffion.  Now,  every 
man  who  ftudies,  prides  himfelf  up- 
on believing  nothing  till  he  has 
proved  it,  and  totally  rejects  the  in- 
fluence of  authority;  the  confe- 
quence  is,  that  as  the  few  years  of 
life  fit  for  vigorous  thought  are  per- 
petually broken  in  upon  by  the  ne- 
ceffary  bufinefs  of  the  world,  and 
as  moft  people  are  never  fit  for  vi- 
gorous thought  at  all,  the  better 
half  of  reading  men  pafs  their  lives 
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in  a  ftate  of  the  matt  pernicious 
fcepticiftn,  upon  all  received  opinions 
of  politics,  religion,  morals,  and  eve- 
ry other  important  confederation  of 
Hfe  whatfoever. 

It  is,  I  am  afraid,  from  great  evil* 
alone  that  great  improvements  are 
made;  and  in  another  half  cen- 
tury, perhaps,  when  mankind  have 
learned  the  pra&ical  miferies  of  this 
fyftem  of  thinking,  and  feen  athe- 
Hro,  and  anarchy  diffufed  among 
thofe  whom  they  never  meant  it  to 
reach,  then,  and  not  till  then,  will 
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the  world  revert  to  more  fober  ha* 
bits  of  investigation,  and  inquiry. 

In  the  mean  time,  what  evils  are 
in  preparation  for  us,  what  we  are 
doomed  to  fee,  and  to  fufter,  it  is 
painful,  and  difficult  to  conceive. 
Upon  the  fuccefs  of  the  conteft 
which  we  are  now  carrying  on,  de- 
pends, perhaps,  the  tremendous 
queftion,  whether  Europe  fhall,  or 
{hall  not  be  vifited  by  a  long  period 
of  political  ftruggles  j  and  liberal 
arts,  domeftic  happinefs,  and  ra- 
tional piety,  be  forgotten,  and  de* 
ftroyed  in  the  forrows,  and  the  fury 
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of  revolutions.  Our  feelings  are 
juft  now  a  little  blunted  from  the 
long  continuation  of  the  danger; 
but  no  man  can  ferioufly  turn  his 
eyes  to  the  pofition  of  the  world, 
without  being  fenfible,  that  till  this 
great  gulph  be  paffed  over,  every 
hope  of  honeft  ambition,  every  wifli 
for  repofe,  every  feeling  which 
warms  the  heart,  may  be  but  a  new 
caufe  of  mifery  and  defpair* 

From  all  thefe  evils,  may  the  fo* 

lid    underftanding,    and    watchful 

courage  of  the  country  at  large, 

guided,  and  bleffed  by  the  provi- 
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dence  of  God,  protect,  and  defend 
us;  and  may  he  fhelter,  with  his 
almighty  power,  a  humane,  a  ge- 
nerous, and  an  ancient  people,  who 
may  now,  perhaps,  be  the  firft  to 
check  mankind  in  the  abufe,  as 
tfcey  were  the  firft  to  roufe  them 
to  the  ufe  of  their  power,  their  rea- 
fon,  and  their  rights. 


I  lllj 


UPON  THE  BEST  MODE  OF  CHARITY. 


DEUTERONOMY,  chap.  XV.  V.   II. 

For  the  poor  (hall  never  ceafe  out  of  the 
land.  Therefore,  I  command  thee,  fay- 
ing, Thou  (halt  open  thine  hand  wide  un- 
to thy  brother,  to  thy  poor,  and .  to  thy 
needy  in  the  land. 

I  do  not  propofe  to  myfelf  fo  very 
comprehenfive  a  fubjeft  as  that  of  a 
general  exhortation  to  charity ;  but 
prefuppofing  a  due  difpofition  in 
the  minds  of  my  audience  to  re- 
lieve the   wants  of  their   fellow- 
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creatures,  I  fbali  take  the  liberty 
of  fuggefting  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  proper  dire&ioo,  and  juft  go- 
vernment of  this  amiable  virtue. 

It  is  of  importance,  not  only  that 
we  (hould  do  good,  but  that  we 
fhould  do  it  in  the  bed  manner.  A 
little  judgment,  and  a  little  reflec- 
tion added  to  the  gift,  doubles  its 
value;  we  exalt  philanthropy,  by 
making  it  ufeful,  and  we  dignify 
benevolence  by  founding  it  on  rea- 
fon. 

Mankind  can  never  be  too  ftrong- 
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ly,  or  too  frequently  cautioned 
againft  felf- deception.  If  a  (late 
of  vice  be  a  ftate  of  mifery,  a  (late 
of  vice  of  which  we  are  ignorant 
is  doubly  fo,  from  the  increafed 
probability  of  its  duration.  It  is 
furprifing  how  many  men  are 
cheated  by  flighty  fentiments  of 
humanity  into  a  belief  that  they 
are  humane ;  how  frequently  cha- 
ritable words  are  miftaken  for  cha- 
ritable deeds,  and  a  beautiful  pic- 
ture of  mifery  for  an  effe&ual  re- 
lief  of  it.  There  are  many  who 
have  tears  for  the  chafte,  and  claf- 
iical  forrpw  of  the  ftage,  who  have 
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never  fubraitted  to  go  into  the  poor 
man's  cottage  to  hear  his  tedious 
narrative,  and  to  come  clofe  at 
hand  with  poverty,  and  its  difmal, 
and  difgufting  attendants.  Pure 
moral  mifery  wrought  up  into  an 
artful  tale,  is  a  luxurious  banquet 
for  the  refined  mind,  which  would 
turn  away  from  the  grofs  unhappi- 
nefs  of  real  life,  where  the  low,  and 
the  ludicrous  are  mingled  with  the 
fad,  where  our  delicacy  is  offend- 
ed, while  our  feelings  are  roufed, 
and  we  are  reminded,  hot  only  of 
the  misfortunes,  but  of  the  infir- 
mities of  man. 
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A  ftate  of  delicate  fenfibility  in 
the  moral  feelings  is  commendable 
or  blame-worthy,  according  to  the 
confequences  to  which  it  leads.  If 
ftroog  impreffions  of  human  mi- 
fery  roufe  us  to  the  relief  of  it, 
they  are  faithful  monitors  to  vir- 
tue, and  cannot  be  too  effedually 
preferved  ;  but  if  feelings  are  mere 
feelings,  and  do  not  ftimulate  us 
to  adlion,  they  can  anfwer  no  other 
purpofe  than  to  difplay  often  ta- 
tious  foftnefs,  or  inflidl  ufelefs  fuf- 
ferjng. 

If  men  indulge  in  fp^culations, 
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far  above  the  level  of  real  life,  the 
danger  is,  that  they  become  unfit 
for  ad  ion.  Who  can  bear  the  mud- 
dy pool,  and  the  barren  fand  of 
the  defert,  after  he  has.  gazed  on 
the  beautiful  prodigies  of  a  fancy 
bmdfcape  ?  And  if  we  have  drawn 
romantic  notions  of  misfortune,  and 
annexed  to  it,  the  ideas  of  vene- 
rable, fimple,  docile,  and  grateful, 
we  ihall  foon  get  difgufted  with 
the  pra&ice  of  charity,  and  fly 
back  to  the  reveries  of  fpeculative 
benevolence,  as  an  afylum  from 
the  difappointments  we  meet  with 
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in  the  world,  as  it  is  really  confti- 
tuted. 

The  mod  important  point  in  the 
adminiftration  of  charity,  is  a  pro- 
per choice  of  the  objed  we  relieve. 
To  give  promifcuoufly  is  better, 
perhaps,  than  not  to  give  at  all : 
but  fuppofe  each  perfon  in  a  fi- 
tuation  of  life  to  relieve  the  wants 
of  his  fellow-creatures,  were,  in- 
ftead  of  running  the  chance  of  en- 
couraging impofture,  to  difcover 
fome  worthy  family  ftruggling  up 
againft  the  world ;  fome  poor  wi- 
dow,   left  with  her  helplefs   chil- 
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dren ;  old  people  incapable  of  la- 
bour, or  orphans  destitute  of  pro- 
tedion,  and  advice ;  fuppofe  they 
were  gradually  to  attach  themfelves 
to  fuch  real  objedts  of  compaffion, 
to  learn  their  wants,  to  ftimulate 
their  induftry,  and  to  correft  their 
vices ;  furely  thefe  two  fpecies  of 
charity  are  not  to  be  compared  to- 
gether in  the  utility,  or  in  the  ex- 
tent of  their  effeds ;  in  the  bene- 
volence  they  evince,  or  in  the  me- 
rits they  confer.  If  you  wifh  to 
gratify  the  feelings,  or  avoid  the 
reproaches  of  your  heart,  with  as 
Httle  trouble  to  yourfelf  as  poffi- 
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ble,  you  may  lavifh  your  bounty 
upon  the  firft  objcdi  you  meet, 
without  knowing  if  you  are  grati- 
fying vice,  or  relieving  want.  This 
is  a  kind  of  middle  courfe,  which, 
though  it  fall  far  fhort  of  the  dig- 
nity of  virtue,  keeps  up  a  fort  of 
comfortable  delufion,  and  reconciles 
us  pretty  well  to  ourfelves. 

Whereas,  he  who  is  charitable, 
not  from  conilitutional  feelings, 
but  from  a  wide,  ftrong,  and  im- 
perative fenfe  of  duty,  will  remem- 
ber, that  he  owes  to  the  poor,  not 
only  that  which  he  gives,  but  he 
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owes  to  them  the  happy  applica- 
tion, and  judicious  diftribution  of 
the  gift  j  he  owes  to  them  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  his  time,  and  in- 
telligence ;  the  exercife  of  that 
influence  which  education,  wealth, 
and  manners  always  have,  and  al- 
ways ought  to  have,  upon  the  low- 
er orders  of  mankind.  This  is  the 
fteady,  enlightened  compaffion  of 
an  ample  mind,  and  a  good  heart  j 
this  is  that  vigilant,  and  wife  be- 
nevolence, which  makes  happy  cot- 
tages, and  fmiling  villages,  and  fills 
the  fpirit  of  a  juft  man  with  un- 
fpeakable  delight. 
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This  patronage,  or  adoption  of 
the  indigent,  places  the  poor  under 
the  critical  infpe&ion  of  their  fupe- 
riors;  it  blends  thofe  who  want  con- 
troul,  with  thofe  who  can  exercife 
it ;  it  gives  to  the  rich  a  tafte  for 
doing  good  j  to  the  poor,  a  love,  and 
veneration  for  rank,  and  power,  dif- 
fufes  civilization,  and  has  a  wonder- 
ful effedl  in  promoting  good  order, 
and  general  improvement. 

Thofe  who  have  taken  notice  of 
the  very  (hiking  difference  between 
fuch  villages  in  the  country,  where 
the  poor  are  defer ted  by  their  na- 
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tural  guides,  and  leaders,  and  thofe 
where  they  have  fome  truly  good 
model  to  look  up  to,  will,  I  am 
fure,  need  no  other  proof  of  the 
juftice  of  thefe  remarks. 

The  true  reafon  why  this  fpecies 
of  charity  is  fo  rarely  pra&ifed,  is, 
that  we  are  afraid  of  impofing  fuch 
a  fevere  tafk  upon  our  indolence ; 
though,  in  truth,  all  thefe  kind  of 
difficulties  are  extremely  over-rat- 
ed.  When  once  we  have  made  an 
acquaintance  with  a  poor  family, 
and  got  into  a  regular  train  of  fee- 
ing them  at  intervals,  the  trouble 
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is  hardly  felt,  and  the  time  fcarce- 
ly  miffed.  Yet,  after  all,  what  is 
this  madnefs  of  men  ?  Let  us  o- 
mit  all  mention  of  pleafurej  but, 
fliall  we  lay  out  a  whole  life  in  the 
acquifition  of  knowledge,  in  the 
purfuit  of  competence,  and  wealth? 
Shall  we  pawn  our  fouls  to  par- 
ty, and  to  ambition,  and  grudge 
thofe  few  moments  which  we  give 
up.  to  folid  deeds  of  virtue,  the 
only  deeds  we  fhall  look  back  on 
with*  pleafure,  when  old  age,  and 
death  near  at  hand,  fhow  us  the 
world  in  another,  and  in  a  true 
light  ?    Can  we  find  leifure  for  all 
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the  intricacies  of  bufinefs,  and  fci- 
ence,  and  no  leifure  to  reconcile 
the  man  to  his  own  heart  ?  And 
fhall  we  go  to  our  grave,  knowing 
all  wifdom  but  the  beft  ?  "  If?  fays 
Job,  in  the  midft  of  his  affli&ions, 
"  if  I  have  withheld  the  poor  from 
44  their  dejtre,  or  have  caufed  the  eyes 
44  of  the  widow  to  fail \  or  have  eat- 
44  en  my  morfel  alone,  and  the  father - 
"  lefs  hath  not  eaten  thereof:  If  I 
44  have  fee n  any  perifh  for  want  of 
44  coverings  or  any  poor  without  cloth- 
"  ing ;  if  his  loins  have  net  blejfed 
"  me,  and  if  he  were  not  warmed 
-"  with  the  fleece  of  my  Jheep  :  If  I 
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M  have  lifted  up  my  arm  againfl  the 
u  father lefs,  when  I  faw  my  help  in 
"  the  gate ;  then  let  mine  arm  be 
M  broken  from  the  bone,  and  let  it 
u  fall  from  my  Jhoulder -blade " 

In  talking  of  the  various  mode* 
of  charity,  and  the  bed  manner  of 
carrying  our  benevolent  plans  inta 
execution,  I  wifti  to  lay  a  particu- 
lar ftrefs  upon  vifiting  the  poor  in- 
perfon.  He  who  only  knows  the 
miferies  of  mankind  at  fecond  hand, 
and  by  defcription,  has  but  a  faint 
idea  of  what  is  really  fufFered  in 
the  world.     As  much  is  done  both 
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here  and  in  England  by  the  laws 
and  magiftrates  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  as  laws,  and  magiftrates  can 
well  do;  but  thefe  exertions  can 
never  remedy  the  evils  to  which 
they  are  dire&ed,  if  they  are  not 
feconded  by  the  charitable  labours 
of  individuals.  Do  not  therefore 
ftifle  the  firft  emotions  of  pity,  and 
fpare  yourfelves,  from  a  belief  that 
the  poor  are  well  enough  taken 
car£  of  by  the  civil  power,  and 
that  individual  interference  is  fu- 
perfluous.  Many  a  hand  is  held 
up,  and  no  man  feeth  it ;  many  a 
groan  is  wafted  in  the  air;  many 
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die  in  fecret,  and,  like  the  moments 
of  the  day,  they  perifh,  and  are 
forgotten. 

Forgive  me  if  I  digrefs,  to  relate 
to  you  a  little  at  length,  a  moft 
dreadful  fcene  of  diftrefs,  to  which 
I  myfelf  was  a  witnefs  fome  years 
ago  in  the  metropolis. 

It  was  in  a  fevere  winter,  when 
it  pleafed  Almighty  God,  to  vifit 
us  with  the  twofold  evils  of  fear- 
city,  and  cold,  I  happened,  by  the 
pureft  accident  in  the  world,  to  vi- 
fit a  family,  which  was  in  the  laft 
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ftage  of  human  wretchednefs ;  they 
confided  of  a  man,  his  wife,  and 
three  children.  I  found  the  man 
in  the  laft  ftate  of  a  confumptive 
complaint,  and  apparently  little 
diftant  from  his  grave.  The  three 
children  were  not  uninterefting, 
but  they  were  negle&ed,  and  fick- 
ly  ;  and  I  learned  from  the  mod 
folemn  affurance  of  the  father,  that* 
they  had  not  eaten  one  morfel  of 
bread  for  that  whole  day.  The 
mother  was  a  fpe&acle  which  would 
have  moved  the  mod  unfeeling 
man  on  earth ;  (he  was  in  a  ftate 
of  complete  phrenfy  j   and   it  ap- 
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peared  that  bad  fupport,  her  iir- 
ceflant  care  of  her  hufband,  and 
the  horror  of  her  childrens  want- 
ing bread,  had  turned  this  poor 
creature's  brain,  and  driven  her  td 
the  threfhold  of  death  :  the  man,  a 
plain,  and  honeft  man,  was  too  far 
funk  in  body,  and  fpirit,  to  give 
way  to  adlive  grief;  he  talked  of 
Ihe  hard  labour  he  had  gone 
through  to  fupport  his  family,  and 
flghed  for  the  flrength  of  better 
days,  which  had  crowned  his  board 
with  plenty,  and  peace.  All  this 
you  can  conceive,  and  you  can 
figure   to   yourfelves    the  moving 
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fight  of  little  children  di  ft  re  fled 
for  food,  and  their  looks  of  forrow, 
which  always  go  to  the  foul,  and 
fpeak  a  clearer  language  than  the 
tongues  of  men.  All  this  you 
can  paint  to  yourfelves;  but  you 
cannot  paint  to  yourfelves  the 
fbarp  cries  of  the  woman,  and  her 
looks  of  unfpeakable  anguilh,  and 
all  that  ftie  raved  for  her  children  : 
your  ears  do  not  ring  with  her 
voice  ;  you  cannot  fee  her  moaning, 
and  weeping,  while  her  fpirit  was 
burfting  with  cruel  affli&ion,  and 
no  comfort  could  reach  her.  Oh 
Cod !  your  foul  would  have  leapt 
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from  its  body  to  have  looked  on 
this  poor  wretch.  You  would  have 
given  a  thoufand  lives  to  have 
faved  her.  On  your  bended  knees 
you  would  have  wearied  Heaven 
for  her  falvation. — Go  then,  while 
good  days  are  yet  left  to  you, — 
go  into  the  houfe  of  mourning, 
and,  under  the  roof  of  affli&ion, 
mingle  with  the  old,  the  wretched, 
and  the  fad ;  bow  down  thy  fpi- 
rit  with  thep,  and  chaften  thy  foul 
with  their  forrow ;  when  thy  feet 
found  on  the  threfhold  of  her  door, 
the  widowed  woman  fhall  fay,  there 
is  bread  for  us  to-day ;  and  her 
s 
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children  fhall  flock  about  thee,  and 
thou  fhalt  be  to  them  as  a  god ; 
and  ancient  people  fhall  have  joy 
in  their  laft  days  becaufe  of  thee ; 
and  thy  mind  fhall  be  moved  with- 
in thee ;  and  the  bread,  and  eftate 
of  the  poor,  and  opprefled,  fhall  be 
precious  in  thine  eyes. 

A  want  of  charity  is  not  always 
to  be  attributed  to  a  want  of  com- 
panion :  The  feeds  of  this  virtue  are 
too  deeply  fixed  in  the  human  con- 
flitution,  to  be  eafily  eradicated  : 
but  the  appeal  to  this  clafs  of  feel- 
ings is  not  iiifficientJy  ltrong  *,  mttv 
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do  not  put  themfelves  into  filia- 
tions where  they  are  liable  to  he 
called  forth  ;  they  judge  of  the 
misfortunes  of  the  poor  through 
the  medium  of  the  underftanding, 
not  from  the  lively,  and  ardent  pic- 
tures of  fenfation.  We  feel,  it  may 
be  faid,  the  eloquence  of  defcrip- 
tion  ;  but  what  is  all  the  eloquence  . 
of  art,  to  that  mighty,  and  origi- 
nal eloquence  with  which  nature 
pleads  her  caufe ;  to  the  eloquence 
of  palenefs,  and  of  hunger;  to 
the  eloquence  of  ficknefs,  and  of 
wounds ;  to  the  eloquence  of  ex- 
treme old  age,  of  helplefs  infancy, 
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of  friendlefs  want !  What  perfua- 
fiv$£  like  the  melancholy,  appear- 
ajtiie  of  nature  badly  fupported* 
ai|4  that  fixed  look  of  fadnefs, 
which  a  long  ftruggle  with  mis- 
fortune rivets  on  the  human  coun- 
tenance !  What  pleadings  fo  pow- 
erful as  the  rags  and  wretched  ho- 
vels of  the  poor,  and  the  whole 
fyftern  of  their  comfortlefs  econo- 
my ! — Thefe  are  the  moments  in 
which  the  world,  and  its  follies  are 
forgotten,  which  throw  the  mind  in- 
to  a  new  attitude  of  folemn  thought, 
which  have  refcued  many  a  human 
being  from  diffipation  and  crime, 
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which  have  given  birth  to  many 
admirable  charadters,  and  multiplied 
more  than  all  moral  exhortation, 
the  friends  of  man,  and  the  children 
of  God. 

In  truth,  if  thefe  obfervations 
be  any  where  applicable  or  necef- 
fary,  it  is  in  great  cities  that  they 
are  peculiarly  fo ;  for  as  mifery  in- 
creafes  with  vice,  and  diffipation 
extinguifhes  charity,,  the  poor  fuf- 
fer  more,  and  meet  with  lefs  re- 
lief, at  leaft  with  lefs  of  that  kind 
of  relief  which  proceeds  from  the 
exertions,  and  interference  of  indi- 
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viduals.  Far  be  it  from  rae,  in 
talking  of  the  diffipation  of  great 
cities,  to  wage  war  with  the  inno- 
cent pleafures  of  life ;  with  youth 
there  fhould  be  joy,  for  the  bed 
days  of  life  are  foon  fled  ;  but  the 
danger  is,  that  amidil  the  conftant 
enjoyments,  and  diverfions  offocie- 
ty9  the  heart  fhould  become  callous, 
and  lofe  that  noble  irritability,  that 
moral  life,  which  is  the  parent  of 
all  that  is  good  in  the  world.  En- 
chanting  as  the  pleafures  of  fociety 
appear,  they  would  dill  derive  an 
additional  charm  from,  the  con- 
fcioufnefs  that  you  deferred  fcto  en- 
Vol  I.  L 
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joy  them,  that  you  had  acquired  a 
right  to  be  happy,  from  having 
made  others  fo  ;  and  that  an  even- 
ing of  innocent  gaiety,  was  earned 
by  a  morning  of  virtuous  exer- 
tions. 

You  are  not,  I  hope,  of  opinion, 
that  thefe  kind  of  cares  devolve 
upon  the  clergy  alone,  as  the  ne- 
ceffary  labours  of  their  profeffion. 
Thofe  who  teach  Chriftianity  ought 
certainly  to  be  mod  forwaid  in 
every  Chriftian  exertion ;  but  un- 
queftionably  it  is  not  from  them 
alone  that  thefe  exertions  are  ex- 
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pe&ed,  but  from  every  one  whofe 
faith  teaches,  and  whofe  fortune 
enables,  him  to  be  humane.  I  have 
touched  on  this  point,  becaufe  fuch 
an  opinion,  though  too  abfurd  to  be 
openly  avowed,  is  not  too  abfurd 
for  that  crude,  and  hafty  pallia* 
tion,  with  which  we  toother  the 
confeience  that  we  cannot  fatisfy. 

I  have  only  to  beg  your  atten- 
tion to  this  one  remark,  with  which 
I  fhall  conclude.  Let  us  always 
remember  that  every  charity  is 
fhort  liyed,  and  inefficacious,  which 

flows  from  any  other  motive  thaa 
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the  right.  There  is  a  charity  which 
is  meant  to  excite  the  feelings 
of  gratitude ;  but  this  will  meet 
with  its  termination  in  its  difap- 
pointment.  There  is  a  charity 
which  flows  from  the  romantic  fic- 
tion of  humble  virtue,  and  inno- 
cence in  diftrefs ;  but  this  will  be 
foon  difgufted  by  low  artifice,  and 
feared  by  brutal  vice.  The  cha- 
rity which  proceeds  from  oftenta- 
tion  can  exift  no  longer  than  when 
its  motives  remain  undete&ed. 
That  charity  alone  endures,  which 
flows  from  a  fenfe  of  duty,  and  a 
hope  in  God.     This  is  the  charity 
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that  treads  in  fecret  thofe  paths  of 
mifery,  from  which  all  but  the  low- 
eft  of  human  wretches  have  fled. 
This  is  that  charity  which  no  la- 
bour  can  weary,  no  ingratitude  de- 
tach, no  horrors  difguft,  that  toils, 
that  pardons,  that  fuffers,  that  is 
feen  by  no  man,  and  honoured  by 
no  man,  but,  like  the  great  laws  of 
nature,  does  the  work  of  God  in 
filence,  and  looks  to  future,  and  to 
better  worlds  for  its  reward, 
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ON  THE  CONVERSION  OF  ST.  PAUL* 


Acts,  chap.  ix.  v.  20.  21. 

And  ftraightway  he  preached  Chrift  in  the 
fyhagogues,  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God. 
But  all  that  heard  him  were  amazed,  and 
fajd,  Is  not  this  he  that  deftroyed  them 
which  called  on  this  name  in  Jerufalem  ? 

Of  all  the  arguments  dwelt  on 
for  the  defence  of  Chriftianity, 
none  have  been  more  forcibly,  or 
fuccefsfully  urged  than  the  con- 
verfion  of  St.  Paul ;  and  it  certain- 
ly  is  a  circumftarice  which  cannot 
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well  be  explained  without  the  fup- 
pofition  of  fomething  improbable, 
or  the  belief  of  fomething  miracu- 
lous. 

To  that  bigotted  fcepticifm  which 
profefles  to  correal  the  errors  of 
Chriftianity  without  reafoning  it- 
felf,  it  can  be  of  little  ufe  to  ad- 
drefs  any  argument.  Every  plea 
is  ufelefs  where  the  queftion  is  pre- 
judged. Reafon  has  no  gripe  upon 
philofophical,  any  more  than  on  re- 
ligious fanaticifm.  The  man  who 
fets  out  with  a  predetermination 
to  find  Chriftianity  fabulous,  and 
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invented,  will  refift,  not  only  the 
converfion  of  St.  Paul,  but  would 
refift,  perhaps,  the  very  miracle  it- 
felf  which  produced  his  converfion. 

The  language  which  an  advo- 
cate for  Chriftianity  ought  to  hold 
with  a  fceptic,  appears  to  be  this  : 
"  I  am  endeavouring  to  prove  to 
"  you,  that  thofe  hopes  of  immor- 
"  tality  which  fo  many  great  men 
"  have  feen  afar  off,  in  the  doubt- 
"  fuil  light  of  human  reafon,  have 
"  been  made  certain  by  the  reli- 
•*  gion  of  Chrift.  I  am  endeavour- 
"  ing  to  fhow  you,  that  a  fyftem 
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11  of  practical  benevolence,  better 
"  than  the  world  has  ever  yet 
"  known,  has  fprung  from  this 
"  high  fource;  that  you  yourfelf 
"  are  to  be  eternally  happy  here- 
"  after,  if  you  will  increafe  the 
"  happinefs  of  your  fellow-  crea- 
"  tures  here;  and  that  the  price 
"  of  immortality  is  benevolence. 
"  With  thefe  intentions,  and  thefe 
••  dodtrines,  I  have  a  right  to  your 
"  ferious  attention.  I  have  a  right 
"  to  that  manly  candour,  which 
"  crufties  at  once  every  little  gra- 
**  tification  of  vanity,  or  prejudice, 
"  incompatible   with    truth;    that 
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",  deems  it  more  fhameful  to  per- 
41  fevere  in  an  error  than  to  ac- 
u  knowledge  it ;  and  follows  with 
"  proud  obedience  (wherever  they 
"  may  lead),  the  guiding  footileps 
"  ofreafon." 

Whoever  examines  the  conver- 
fion  of  St.  Paul  in  the  frame  and 
temper  of  mind  here  required, 
will  meet,  perhaps,  with  foroething 
that  will  ftagger  his  infidelity,  mo- 
derate his  contempt  for  Chriftiani- 
ty,  and  induce  him  to  review,  and 
recall  his  decided  conviction  of 
its  fpurious  origin. 
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The  trcatmeat  which  Chrift,  his 
difciples,  and  converts,  experien- 
ced from  the  Jews,  would,  if  other 
proofs  were  wanting,  fufficiently 
convince  us  of  the  tenacious  adhe- 
fion  of  that  people  to  the  religion 
of  their  anceftors,  and  how  foon 
their  watchful  jealoufy  on  this  fub- 
jeft  would  break  out  into  cruel 
perfecution.  The  Romans,  and  the 
Athenians  were,  upon  the  whole, 
not  only  tolerant,  but  carelefs  in 
matters  of  religion  :  Poets  vilified 
their  gods  in  the  immoral  actions, 
which  they  afcribed  to  theip  ;  phi- 
lofophers  denied  their  exiftence;  co- 
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medians  ridiculed  them  upon  the 
ftage ;  the  priefts  continued  to  fa- 
crifice;  and  the  government  was 
content.  But  the  religion  of  the 
Jews  was  deeply  fixed,  and  eager- 
ly defended.  God  had  fingled  out 
the  Jews  from  the  whole  earth,  as 
the  people  of  his  providence,  and 
protection,  had  poured  forth  on  the 
children  of  Ifrael  a  flood  of  light, 
which  feparated  them  entirely  from 
the  darkened  hemifphere  of  the 
Pagans.  They  were  proudly  mind- 
ful  of  this  diftin&ion  ;  ftudied  their 
whole  law,  with  a&ive  inveftiga- 
tion,  and  defended  it  with  ardent 
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zeal.  Profelytifm,  therefore,  ef- 
fefted  amongft  a  people  of  this  de- 
scription, is  certainly  more  import- 
ant as  to  the  proof  it  affords,  than 
any  ordinary  converfion  from  one 
religion  to  another.  The  ftronger 
the  refiftance,  the  greater  force 
mull  overcome  it.  Prejudices  fo 
deeply  imbibed,  no  common  power 
can  eradicate. 

In  the  xxii.  chap.  Acts  of  the 
Apoftles,  Paul,  in  declaring  his 
converfion,  thus  defcribes  himfelf : 
u  I  am  verily  a  man  which  am  a 
44  Jew,   born   in  Tarfus,  and  was 
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"  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gama- 
"  liel,  and  taught  according  to  the 
44  perfed:  manner  of  the  law  of  the 
"  fathers,  and  was  zealous  towards 
H  God,  as  ye  all  are  this  day." 

Paul,  therefore,  appears  to  have 
been  a  roan  thoroughly  converfaot 
with  the  Jewifh  law.  The  opinions 
of  his  nation  were  confirmed  by 
the  tenor  of  his  education  ;  and  be* 
lief  in  him  was  not  merely  a  popu- 
lar opinion,  caught  from  living  with 
a  multitude  who  were  of  the  faaie 
creed,  but  an  extended  fyftera,  dif- 
ciplmed  by  regular  learning,  and 
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defended  with  fcholaftic  acutenefs. 
The  pride  of  the  fcholar  was  added 
to  the  bigotry  of  the  Jew,  and  he 
would  refift  convi&ion,  from  io- 
telledual  vanity,  as  well  as  from 
religious  faith  ;  and  the  former  mo- 
tive, perhaps,  would  not  have  been 
the  kaft  weak  of  the  two. 

If  Paul  had  remained  quiet  at 
the  firft  propagation  of  Chriftianity  \ 
if  be  had  taken  no  adive  part  at 
this  interefting  epoch  j  if  he  had 
viewed  its  progrefs  with  indiffer- 
ence ;  if  he  had  fufpended  his 
convidion  till  the  fenfation  of  no*- 
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velty,  too  a&ive  for  reafon,had  fub- 
fided,  and  left  him;  to  the  free  ex- 
ercife  of  his  underftanding,  we  could 
not  have  been  fo  much  furprifed 
that  the  refult  fhould  terminate  in 
his  converfion;  but  from  the  firft 
appearance  of  Chriftianity,  he  was 
its  decided  foe ;  at  the  firft  dawn 
of  this  Vfiw  light,  he  rofe  up  in 
bitternefs,  and  anger,  to  extinguifti 
it,  and  bore  witnefs  to  Judea  that 
it  was  from  men,  aflSf  not  from 
God. 

In  the  above  mentioned  chapter, 
Paul  fays,  "  I  perfecuted  this  way 
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"  unto  the  death,  binding  and  de- 
"  livering  into  prifons  both  men, 
"  and  women.  As  alfo  the  high 
*'  prieft  doth  bear  roe  witnefs,  and 
u  the  eftate  of  the  elders ;  from 
M  whom  I  received  letters  unto  the 
."  brethren,  and  went  to  Damafcus, 
4*  to  bring  them  which  were  bound 
"  into  Jerufalem,  for  to  be  pimifh- 
"  ed." 

And  yet  this  is  he  whom  bondage 
could  not  make  lefs  zealous,  who, 
under  all  modes  of  misfortune,  and 
in  every  fpecies  of  forrow,  remain- 
ed in  ftedfaft  faith,  and  immove* 

Vol.L  m 
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able  convi&ion;  who,  with  that  high 
principled  courage  which  always 
keeps  fortune  beneath  its  feet,  and 
rifes  fuperior  to  every  event,  boldly 
preached  from  the  midft  of  guards, 
and  fwords,  and  chains,  the  truths 
of  the  gofpel ;  truths,  which  fhook 
the  heart  of  Felix  with  fear,  and 
drove  Agrippa  to  the  brink  of  con- 
verfion.  And  is  there  nothing  in 
this  fpeaking  fadt,  which  comes 
home  to  the  bofom  of  men  ?  No- 
thing which  can  reprefs  the  con- 
fidence of  infidelity,  or  break  the 
dumber  of  indifference  ?  Can  we 
fee  enmity   turned  to  protection ; 
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the  bitternefs  of  perfecution  ex- 
changed for  the  zeal  of  friend/hip ; 
the  whole  tenor  of  character,  and 
every  inveterate  feeling,  undergo 
fuch  radical  converfion ;  without 
wondering  how  thefe  things  might 
be,  without  pondering  on  this  cu- 
rious evidence,  and  working  up  our 
faculties,  to  the  eager  examination 
of  the  mod  awful  queftion  that 
can  engage  the  wit  of  man  ? 

After  this  general  iketch  of  his 
life,  which  I  have  already  quoted, 
Paul  proceeds  to  ftate  the  particu- 
lar circumftances  of  his  converfion, 

M  ij 
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"  Whereupon,  as  I  went  to  Da- 
"  mafcus,  with  authority  and  com* 
"  miffion  from  the  chief  priefts, 
"  at  mid-day,  Oh  King,  I  faw  in 
"  the  way  a  light  from  heaven,  a- 
44  bove  the  brightnefs  of  the  fun, 
44  fhining  round  about  me,  and 
"  them  which  were  with  me.  And 
"  when  we  were  all  fallen  to  the 
"  earth,  I  heard  a  voice  from  hea- 
"  ven."  And  he  then  proceeds  to 
relate  the  command  he  received 
from  God,  which  is  too  well  known 
to  need  quotation. 

It  would  be  impoffible  to  attempt 
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a  full,  and  fatisfadtory  anfwer,  to 
thofe  who,  in  this  place,  would  go 
to  the  general  queftion,  and  obje& 
to  all  miracles  at  once,  becaufe  fuch 
a  very  important  fubjeft  merits  an 
original  inquiry,  rather  than  a  ca- 
fual  digreffion.  But  that  queftion  , 
which  has  been  often  put,  and  ne- 
ver  fairly  anfwered,  may  be  again 
repeated.  Admit,  that  God  governs 
the  world  by  general  laws,  Where 
is  the  abfurdity  of  fuppofing  a  par- 
ticular exception  to  thefe  laws,  to 
anfwer  a  particular  purpofe  of  pro- 
vidence; of  believing  that  he  fhould 
enlighten  the  world  by  the  raiffion 
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of  Chrift;  or  prove  the  authenticity 
of  that  divine  miffion  by  the  con- 
verfion  of  St.  Paul?  Thofe  who 
fee  marks  of  intelligence,  and  de- 
fign  in  the  creation  of  the  world, 
muft  believe  that  there  was  a  time 
when  this  intelligence,  and  defign 
firft  began  to  operate ;  when  it  will- 
ed to  give  to  matter  modifications 
of  exiftence,  which  till  that  time  it 
had  ever  been  without.  And  it  is 
furely  difficult  to  fay,  why  God,  af- 
ter this  firft  a£t  of  creative  benevo- 
lence, fhould  never  revifit  this  won* 
der  that  he  had  left  floating  in  the 
heavens,  or  why  he  fhould  give  up 
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its  nobleft  tenant  for  ever  to  his 
weak  reafon,  and  bis  wild  paffions. 
Upon  thefe  principles,  the  idea  of 
a  miracle,  far  from  implying  any 
fcbfurdity,  feems  to  exalt  our  no- 
tions of  the  Deity,  and  changes  % 
qafual,  and  capricious  bounty,  into 
a  permanent,  and  imperifhable  be* 
nevolence. 

But,  to  return  from  this  digrek 
lion  to  the  particular  queftion  be* 
fore  us — It  muft  follow,  as  an  ine-r 
vitable  confequencc,  if  this  miracle 
be  not  true,  that  St.  Paul  deceived 
himfelf,  or  that  he  deceived  other 
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people ;  that  he  was  either  a  dupe, 
or  an  irapoftor. 

We  mWfir/l  inquire,  if  it  be  pro- 
bable that  St.  Paul  endeavoured 
to  impofe  on  the  world  a  miracle, 
in  which  .he  himfelf  had  not  a 
thorough  belief ;  and  the  obvious 
mode  of  "beginning  fuch  an  inves- 
tigation, lyill  be  to  examine  into 
the  motives  which,  under  any  rules 
by .  which  the  human  character 
ought  to  be  judged,  could  have 
influenced  St.  Paul  to  the  commif- 
fion  of  fuch  a    defpicable    fraud, 
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and    implicated    him  in    fuch    a 
fhamelefs  piece  of  hypocrify. 

I  believe  h  may  be  laid  down 
as  a  general  rule,  that  every  man 
will  love  that  which  is  honourable, 
and  virtuous,  where  he  can  gain 
nothing  by  perfidy,  and  vice.  No 
man  is  gratuitoufly  bad;  no  man 
covers  himfelf  with  crimes  from  a 
mere  luff:  for  difgrace,  or  an  eager 
relifli  for  infamy.  Self-approba- 
tion is  not  bartered  for  nothing  j 
every  human  being  naturally  loves 
the  praife  of  his  own  heart,  and 
the  approbation  of  his  fellow- crea- 
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tures ;  and  if  be  fells  them,  he  fells 
them  forfome  pleafure  that  is  poig* 
nant,  fome  gratification  that  is  ex- 
quifite,  fomething  that  will  pay 
him  for  remorfe. 

Now,  what  poffible  motive  could 
St.  Paul  have  had,  to  facrifiee  the 
confideration  in  which  he  was  held 
by  his  countrymen,  to  expofe  him- 
felf  to  ridicule,  and  contempt,  to 
perfecution,  and  poverty,  to  the 
mod  extreme,  and  the  mod  varied 
4iftrefs  ?  Could  the  Chriftians  hold 
out  to  him  any  magnificent  temp- 
tations? Could  they  buy  him  by 
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the  gorgeous  allurements  of  honour, 
power,  and  opulence  ?  Alas !  what 
could  the  Chriftians give?  Begging 
themfelves  for  life,  fyr  bread,  and 
compaffion,  flying  to  rocks,  and  ca- 
verns, not  to  conceal  crimes,  but 
to  pray  to  the  God  of  heaven,  and 
earth,  in  truth,  and  fpirit,  What 
gilded  hopes,  and  fplendid  proraifes 
could  they  hold  out  to  mercenary 
talents,  and  venal  ambition?  The 
perfecuted  cannot  proted;  power 
is  not  in  the  gift  of  poverty ;  the 
indigent  and  affli&ed  have  nothing 
to  offer  but  a  fhare  in  their  mifery. 
They  could  fay  to  St,  Paul,  "  Be  a 
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*  Christian  as  ve  are  ;  ire  bare  i 

*  indeed,  much  of  woddly  honour  to 
44  beftow ;  but  you  may  flare  oar 
"  perfecufion  *  700  may  become  its 

'*  "  mod  important  fubjed,  you  may 
.."  be  thcprotofnartjrof  our  led;  you 
"  may  be  a  more  illuftrious  outcaft, 
"  a  more  exalted  vidim,  a  more 
"  fplendid  exile,  than  has  yet  graced 
"  the  annals  of  oar  mifery ;  you  may 
*'  live  in  forrow,  and  die  in  torture." 
This  mud  have  been  the  language 
of  Chriftian  fedudion,  and  thefe 
the  irrefiftible  temptations  which 
worked  upon  St.  Paul  to  proftitute 
his  honour,  and  defert  his  religion ; 
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he  mull  have  fubmitted  to  be  bafe, 
in  order  to  be  miferable ;  he  muft 
have  waded  through  impofture  to 
martyrdom,  and  thought  no  arti- 
fice too  mean  to  encounter  diffi- 
culty, and  court  perfecution. 

If  St.  Paul  did  not  believe  his 
own  teftimony,  but  was  impofinj 
on  mankind,  What  evidence  can 
we  ever  hear  with  confidence,  and 
convidHon?  With  him  feems  to 
fife  or  fall  the  credibility  of  all  hu- 
man afiertions.  Mere  words  we 
may,  perhaps,  miftruft:  the  fad 
knowledge  of  man's  depravity  may 
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juftify  us  even  in  doubting  of  oaths, 
and  balancing  the  probability  a- 
gtinft  the  folemnity  of  the  afier- 
tion:  but  he  who  ftrengthens  his 
teftimony  by  his  misfortunes,  can* 
not  be  any  longer  fufpetted.  He 
who  is  beaten,  fhipwrecked,  and 
chained,  cannot  be  confidered  as 
the  martyr  of  obftinate  fraud ;  he 
has  wafhed  off  every  (lain  of  fuf- 
picion  by  his  blood,  and  has  fhown, 
in  the  noble  catalogue  of  his  woes* 
the  heroic  patience  of  convi&ion> 
and  the  unfhaken  courage  of  truth. 

Independent    of  thefe    general 
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principles*  there  are  many  minute 
arguments  which  occur  in  read- 
ing the  relation,  to  fan&ion  the 
teftimony  of  St.  Paul,  He  fays, 
when  this  circumftance  happened, 
there  was  a  company  of  men  with 
him,  and  that  he  was  blind  for 
three  days  after.  Thefe  circum- 
ftances  laid  open  to  the  Jews  a 
field  for  inquiry,  and  detedlion, 
which  no  adroit  impoftor,  or  in- 
deed no  impoftor  of  common  un- 
derftanding,  would  expofe  himfelf 
to.  A  feigned  miracle  may  as  well 
happen  in  folitude,  as  not  j  nor  is 
there  any  reafon  why  itlhould  be 
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attended  with  perfonal  inconveni- 
ence to  him  who  witnefles  it.  Then 
again,  if  any  confiderations  of  po- 
licy had  influenced  his  condudi,  he 
would  have  foftened  the  odium  of 
apoftacy,  by  the  gradual  derelic- 
tion of  former  connections :  But  ob- 
ferve  the  Angular  circumftances  of 
his  converfion  :  he  fets  out  for  Da* 
mafcus,  an  infidel,  bloated  with 
rage,  and  yearning  for  blood  ;  his 
errand  of  death  was  a  legal  one ;  he 
bore  with  him  the  credentials  of 
cruelty,  which  he  had  eagerly  fought 
for,  and  eafily  obtained ;  he  went 
forth    the    accredited    minifter  of 
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Jewifb  revenge,  their  favourite  aC- 
faffin;  he  went  forth,  and  the  people 
fliouted,  and  clapped  their  bloody 
hands.     How  did  he  arrive  ?  With 
a  hea^t  foftened  by   forrow,   and 
burfting  with  remorfe  ;  lowly,  bro- 
ken, and  penitent ;  not  the  mini- 
iter,  but   the  objedt  of  revenge; 
preaching    Chrift,   and    lamenting 
with  tears  and  fighs,  the  infatuation 
of  his  pail  days.     This  is  the  por- 
tentous   faft    which     vouches    fo 
ftrongiy   for  Chriftianity ;   here  it 
is,  if  any  where,  that  the  finger 
of  God  is  to  be  feen  in  our  reli- 
gion. 

Vol.  I.  N 
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Let  us  now  confider,  if  there  be 
any  reafons  to  believe  that  St.  Paul 
was  himfelf  deceived,  and  that  this 
miracle,  inftead  of  a  real  revelation, 
was  nothing  more  than  the  phan- 
tafra  of  a  deluded  imagination. 

If  the  chara&er  of  St.  Paul  were 
fuch  as  to  juftify  us  in  this  fuppo- 
fition,  and  induce  us  to  believe,  that 
a  mind  too  intenfely  employed,  and 
too  fervently  heated,  had  loft  all 
wholefome  controul  over  the  fancy ; 
the  difficulty  is,  to  conceive  why 
this  felf- created  vifion,  did  not  ra- 
ther model  itfelf  in  conformity  with, 
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than  in  oppofition  to  the  whole  for- 
mer tenor  of  his  words,  and  a&ions. 
If  his  miracle  had  fpurred  him  on 
to  new  afperities,  and  frefh  bitter, 
nefs  againft  the  Chriftians,  it  would 
have  accorded  very  well,  with  the 
ufual  hiftory  of  fanaticifm,  and  the 
extravagancies  of  his  fancy  would 
have  preferved  a  certain  affinity  to 
his  ordinary  ideas.  Madnefs  does 
not  reverfe  the  notions  which  a 
mind  in  health  intenfely  dwells  up- 
on, but  points  them,  and  gives  them 
new  vigour ;  it  does  not  ftruggle  a- 
gaiaft  the  tide  of  the  conceptions, 
but  hurries  that  tide  on  with  frefh 
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impetuofity.  St.  Paul,  a  vifionary, 
and  a  madman,  would  have  hated 
the  Chriftians  worfe,  than  in  hia 
fober  mind  :  If  not,  I  will  venture 
to  affert,  that  it  is  the  only  inftance 
on  record,  where  an  enthufiaftic 
fuppofition  of  intercourfe  with  Hea- 
ven has  cured  fanaticifm,  inftead 
of  increafing  it ;  and  to  fuppofe  it, 
is  to  decide  contrary  to  human  ex- 
perience, for  the  fole  purpofe  of 
depreciating  Chriftranity. 

Is  there,  moreover,  any  thing  in 
the  chara&er  of  St.  Paul,  when  he 
became  a  Christian,  that  can  war- 
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rant  this  imputation  of  fanatical 
derangement  ?  Is  a  fanatic  obferv- 
ant  of  times,  and  feafons  ?  Does  he 
bend  this  way,  and  that  way,  in 
dexterous  flu&uation  with  the  little 
paffions,  and  prejudices  of  men? 
The  very  ftrong  feature  of  fanati- 
cifiri,  is  a  want  of  fine  perception, 
an  ungovernable  and  monotonous 
violence,  totally  unobfervant  of  oc- 
cafions:  But  St.  Paul  at  Athens 
makes  no  mention  of  the  gofpel, 
or  the  new  light,  or  Chrift,  or  his 
difciples,  or  Mofes,  or  the  Jewifli 
law ;  he  addrefles  them  in  a  ftrain 
of  general,  and  exalted  eloquence  ; 
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quotes  their  own  poets  in  confirma- 
tion of  his  opinions ;  tells  them  he 
was  come  to  make  known  to  them 
that  God,  whom  they  ignorantly 
worlhipped,  and  to  fhow  them 
clearly  thefe  attributes  which  they 
already  adored  in  dark  piety,  and 
revered  with  unenlightened  won- 
der. See  how  dexteroufly  he  avails 
himfelf  of  the  ftate  of  parties  in  the 
Jewifh  fynagogue  !  "  Paul  perceiv- 
"  ing,  that  part  were  Sadducees, 
"  and  the  other  Pharifees,  cried 
•'  out,  I  am  a  Pharifee.  And  when 
41  he  faid  fo,  there  arofe  a  difien- 
11  tion  between  the  Pharifees,  and 
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"  Sadducees,  and  the  multitude 
••  were  divided.'*  How  eloquently 
and  ably  he  pufhes  on  the  waver- 
ing faith  of  Agrippa  !  How  he  a- 
nimates  that  fpark  of  Chridianity 
which  begins  to  glow  in  his  bread, 
and  himfelf  kindles  into  fevenfold 
eloquence,  when  the  hope  of  re* 
claiming  this  illudrious  Pagan 
flafhes  acrofs  his  mind  !  "  King  A- 
u  grippa,  believed  thou  the  pro- 
"  phets?  I  know  that  thou  believed. 
"  And  Agrippa  faid,  Thou  almod 
"  perfuaded  me  to  be  a  Chridian. 
«•  Then  faid  Paul,  I  would  to  God, 
"  that  not  only  thou,  but  that  all 
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w  who  hear  me  this  day,  were  as  I 
"  am,  faving  thefe  bonds." 

Here  then  we  will  flop,  and,  re- 
capitulating, in  a  few  fimple  words, 
the  ftory  we  have  told,  make  our 
ftand  for  Chriftianity.  At  the  firft 
appearance  of  this  religion,  St. 
Paul  declares  himfelf  its  enemy, 
and  becomes  the  bitter  perfecutor 
of  its  converts.  He  folicits,  and 
obtains  permiffion  from  the  high 
prieft  to  root  it  out.  He  on  a  fud- 
den  declares  his  belief  in  this  he- 
refy,  fairly  tells  the  Jews  that  he 
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had  been  converted  by  a  miracle ; 
not  only  believes,  but  ardently 
propagates  it;  and,  in  the  courfe 
of  his  religious  labours,  expofes 
bimfelf  to  every  poffible  danger, 
and  difficulty,  that  human  nature 
can  encounter. 

The  inferences  we  draw  from  this 
plain  hiftory,  are  thefe — That  that 
man  cannot  be  infincere,  who  has 
fuffered  evils  worfe  than  death  for 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  truth  j 
who,  by  a  life  of  pain,  and  wan* 
dering,  of  anguifh,  and  labour,  has 
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borne  witnefs  to  the  integrity  of  his 
faith :  that  that  man  cannot  be  a 
weak  man,  who  has  carried  the  arts 
of  fucceisful  perfuafion,  through 
barbarous,  and  through  civilized 
countries,  and  extorted  from  Pagan 
pride,  and  Pagan  power,  fuch  fplen. 
did  evidence  of  his  cogent  argu- 
ments, and  his  impofing  eloquence. 
He  is  then  a  juft  man,  and  a  wife 
man  ;  and  as  he  is,  let  not  his  long 
labours,  and  his  illuftrious  life,  be 
loft  upon  us;  let  him  not  plead, 
and  fuffer  in  vain;  let  us  finifli 
(what  Agrippa  began)  our  convic- 
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tion ;  and  when  he  reafons  of  tem- 
perance, and  righteoufnefs,  and 
judgment  to  come,  let  us  do  more 
than  Felix,  not  only  tremble,  but 
tremble,  and  repent. 
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PREFACE. 


-He  who  publiflies  Sermons  ftiould 
explain      whether     he     publiflies 
Speeches,  or  Effays,  or  what  it  is 
he  does  publifh  j   for   metaphyfieai 
differtations,   theological    polemics, 
fcripture  criticifm,  hiftorical  difqui- 
fition,  and  moral,  and  religious  doc- 
trine, and  exhortation,  are  all  in-;;, 
eluded   under  the   appellation    o£ 
Sermons.    Now,  every  work  fhould 
be   tried   by;  the   intentions    with 
which  it    was   written.     A  moral 
Sermon,  delivered  before  a  mixed 
Vol  II.  a 
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audience  of  both  fexes,  would  be 
very  bad,  if  it  contained  a  profound 
analyfis  of  human  motives,  and  ac- 
tions ;  and  fuch  an  analyfis  fhould 
never  be  attempted  before  a  mixed 
audience,  becaufe  a  continued  at- 
tention to  a  difficult  fubjed,  is  a 
very  rare  quality,  which  the  habits 
of  the  mafs  of  mankind  can  never 
lead  them  to  acquire.  Before  fuch 
an  audience  all  thefe  fermons  were 
delivered,  and  whoever  does  me  the 
honour  of  judging  of  them  at  all, 
will,  I  hope,  do  me  the  juftice  of 
judging  them  with  a  relation  to  this 
tircuinftance. 


[    vii     ] 

The  clergy  have  at  all  times 
complained  of  the  decay  of  piety,  in 
language  fimilar  to  that  which  they 
now  hold  from  the  pulpit.  The 
bed  way  of  bringing  this  declama- 
tion to  proof,  is  to  look  into  the  in- 
fide  of  our  churches,  and  to  remark 
how  they  are  attended.  In  Lon- 
don, I  dare  fay,  there  are  full  feven- 
tenths  of  the  whole  population, 
who  hardly  ever  enter  a  place  of 
worlhip,  from  one  end  of  the  year 
to  the  other.  At  the  fafhionable 
end  of  the  town,  the  congregations 
are  almoft  wholly  made  up  of  la- 
dies, and  there  is  an  appearance  of 

a  i'i 
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liftleffhefc,  indifference,  and  impa- 
tience, very  little  congenial  to  our 
theoretical  ideas  of  a  place  of  wor- 
fliip.  In  the  country  villages,  half 
of  the  parifhioners  do  not  go  to 
church  at  all,  and  almoft  all,  with 
the  exception  of  the  fick,  and  old, 
are  in  a  ftate  of  wretched  igno- 
rance, and  indifference,  with  regard 
to  all  religious  opinions  whatever. 

The  clergy  of  a  diftri<St  in  the  dio- 
cefe  of  Lincoln,  aflbciated  lately  for 
the  purpofe  of  forming  an  eftimate 
of  the  ftate  of  religion  within  their 
own  limits.  The  amount  of  the  po- 
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pulation  where  the  inquiry  was  fet 
on  foot,  was  15,042.  It  was  found, 
that  the  average  number  of  the  or- 
dinary congregations,  was  4,933  ; 
and  of  communicants  at  eachfacra- 
ment,  1,808;  fo  that  not  one  in 
three  attended  divine  fervice,  nor 
one  in  fix  of  the  adults  (who  a- 
mounted  to  11,282)  partook  of  the 
facrament. 

Though  other  grave,  and.  impor- 
tant caufes,  have  unqueftionably 
contributed  very  largely  to  produce 
this  indifference,  which  is.  by  no 
means  necefiarily  conne&ed  with 

a  iij 
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infidelity ;  ftill,  I  am  afraid,  it  mud 
in  fome  little  degree  be  attributed 
to  our  form  of  worfhip,  and  to  the 
clergy  themfelves. 

That  the  attention  of  the  greater- 
part  of  an  audience  can  be  kept 
up,  through  many  repetitions,  in  a 
fervice  that  lafts  an  hour  and  a  half, 
or  an  hour  and  three  quarters,  is  as- 
much  to  be  wifhed,  as  it  is  to  be 
little  expe&ed*  Our  liturgy  fhows 
how  neceflary  it  is  to  place  the 
moll  admirable,  and  amiable  prin- 
ciples, under  the  controul  of  judg- 
ment. Piety,  ftretched  beyond  a. 
certain  point,  is  the  parent  of  im- 
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piety.  By  attempting  to  keep  uj 
the  fervor  of  devotion  for  fo  lonj 
a  time,  we  have  thinned  on 
churches,  and  driven  away  thofi 
flu&uating,  lukewarm  Chriftians 
who  will  always  outnumber  tht 
zealous,  and  devout,  and  whom  il 
fhould  be  our  fir  it  objedt  to  ani- 
mate, allure,  and  fix.  If  there  be 
more  joy  in  Heaven  over  one  {in- 
ner that  repenteth,  than  over  nine- 
ty and  nine  juft  perfons,  we  may 
well  pay  more  attention  upon  earth 
to  the  ninety  and  nine  finners,  than 
to  the  one  juft  perfon,  of  whom  fo- 
ciety  is  compofed. 

a  iljj 
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The  Englifh  clergy,  though  up- 
on the  whole  a  very  learned,  pious, 
moral,  and  decent  body  of  men,  are 
not  very  remarkable  for  profeffion- 
al  adtivity,  and  when  they  have 
difcharged  the  formal,  and  exa&ed 
duties  of  religion,  are  not  very  for- 
ward, by  gratuitous  infpe&ion,  and 
remonftrance,  to  keep  alive,  and 
diffufe  a  due  fenfe  of  religion  in 
their  parifhioners. 

To  thefe  caufes  may  be  added, 
the  low.  ftate  of  pulpit  eloquence. 

.  Preaching    has  become  a  bye- 
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word  for  long,  and  dull  converfa- 
tion  of  any  kind ;  and  whoever 
wifhes  to  imply,  in  any  piece  of 
writing,  the  abfence  of  every  thing 
agreeable,  and  inviting,  calls  it  a 
Sermon. 

One  reafon  for  this  is,  the  bad 
choice  of  fubjedts  for  the  pulpit. 
The  clergy  are  allowed  about 
twenty. fix  hours  every  year  for  the 
inftru&ion  of  their  fellow- creatures ; 
and  I  cannot  help  thinking,  this 
fiiort  time  had  better  be  employed 
on  practical  fubje&s,  in  explaining, 
and  enforcing  that  conduit  which 
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the  fpirit  of  Chriftianity  require?, 
and  which  mere  worldly  happineft 
commonly  coincides  to  recommend. 
Thefe  are  the  topics  neareft  the 
heart,  which  make  us  more  fit  for 
this,  and  a  better,  world,  and  do 
all  the  good  that  Sermons  ever  will 
do.  Critical  explanations  of  diffi- 
cult paflages  of  fcripture,  differta- 
tions  on  the  do&rinal,  and  myfte- 
rious  points  of  religion,  learned  in- 
veftigations  of  the  meaning,  and 
accomplilhment  of  prophecies,  do 
well  for  publication,  but  are  un- 
genial  to  the  habits,  and  tafte  of  a 
general  audience.     Of  the  higheft 
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importance  they  are  to  tbofe  who 
can  defend  the  faith,  and  ftudy  it 
profoundly;  but,  God  forbid  it 
fhould  be  neceflary  to  be  a  fcholar, 
or  a  critic,  in  order  to  be  a  Chri- 
ftian.  To  the  multitude,  whether 
elegant  or  vulgar,  the  refult  only 
of  erudition,  employed  for  the  de- 
fence of  Chriftianity,  can  be  of  any 
confequence :  With  the  erudition 
kfelf  they  cannot  meddle,  and  muft 
be  fatigued  if  they  are  doomed  to 
hear  it.  In  every  congregation 
there  are  a  certain  number,  whom 
principle,  old  age,  or  ficknefs,  has 
rendered    truly   devout:    But    in 
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preaching,  as  in  every  thing  elfe, 
the  greater  number  of  inftances 
conftitute  the  rule,  and  the  leffer 
the  exception. 

A  diitin&ion  is  fet  up,  with  the 
ufual  inattention  to  the  meaning  of 
words,  between  moral  and  religious 
fubje&s  of  difcourfe;  as  if  every 
moral  fubjecl  muft  not  necefiarily 
be  a  Chriftian  fubjed.  If  Chrittir 
anity  concern  itfelf  with  our  pre- 
fent,  as  well  as  our  future  happi- 
nefs,  how  can  any  virtue,  or  the 
do&rine  which  inculcates  it,  be 
confidered  as  foreign  to  our  facred 
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religion  ?  Has  our  Saviour  forbid- 
den juftice,  profcribed  mercy,  ber 
nevolence,  and  good  faith  ?  or, 
when  we  ftate  the  more  fublime 
motives  for  their  cultivation,  which 
we  derive  from  revelation,  why  are 
we  not  to  difplay  the  temporal  mo- 
tives alfo,  and  to  give  folidityto 
elevation,  by  fixing  piety  upon  in-' 
tereft  ? 

There  is  a  bad  tafte  in  the  Ian- 
guage  of  Sermons,  evinced  by  a 
conftant  repetition  of  the  fame 
fcriptural  phrafes,  which  perhaps 
were  ufed    with  great   judgment 
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two  hundred  years  ago,  but  are 
now  become  fo  trite,  that  they 
may,  without  any  great  detriment, 
be  exchanged  for  others.  Tutting 
off  the  old  man — and  putting  on  the 
new  man — "The  one  thing  needful — 
"The  Lord  hath  fet  up  his  candle- 
Jlick—  The  armour  of  righteoufnejs, 
tfc.  &c.  Vc.  &c.  Mc,  Istc.  The  fa- 
cred  fcriptures  are  furely  abundant 
enough  to  afford  us  the  fame  idea, 
with  fome  novelty  of  language  : 
We  can  never  be  driven  from  the 
penury  of  thefe  writings,  to  wear, 
and  fritter  their  holy  language  into 
a  perfect  cant,  which  paffes  through 
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the  car,  without  leaving  any  impref- 
lion,  but  that  of  ridicule,  or  difguft. 

To  this  caufe  of  the  unpopulari- 
ty of  Sermons,  may  be  added  the 
extremely  ungraceful  manner  in 
which  they  are  delivered.  The 
Englifh,  generally  remarkable  for 
doing  very  good  things  in  a  very 
bad  manner,  feem  to  have  referved 
the  maturity,  and  plenitude  of  their 
aukwardnefs  for  the  pulpit :  A 
clergyman  clings  to  his  velvet  cu- 
fhion  with  either  hand,  keeps  his 
eye  riveted  upon  his  book,  fpeaks  of 
the  ecftacies  of  joy,  and  fear,  with  , 
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a  voice,  and  a  face  which  indicate 
neither,  and  pinions  his  body  and 
foul  into  the  fame  attitude  of  limb, 
and  thought,  for  fear  of  being  cal- 
led theatrical,  and  affe&ed.  The 
mod  intrepid  veteran  of  us  all,  dares 
no  more  than  wipe  his  face  with 
his  cambric  fudarium  :  If,  by  mif- 
chance,  his  hand  flip  from  its  or- . 
thodox  gripe  of  the  velvet,  he 
draws  it  back  as  from  liquid  brim- 
ftone,  or  the  cauftic  iron  of  the 
laWj  and  atones  for  this  indecorum, 
/by  frefh  inflexibility,  and  more  ri- 
gorous famenefs.  Is  it  wonder,. 
then,  that  every  femi-delirious  fee- 
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tary,  who  pours  forth  his  animated 
nonfenfe,  with  the  genuine  look, 
and  voice  of  paffion,  fhould  gefti- 
culate  away  the  congregation  of  the 
mod  profound,  and  learned  divine 
of  the  eftablifhed  church,  and  in 
two  Sundays  preach  him  bare  to  the 
very  fexton  ?  Why  are  we  natural 
every  where  but  in  the  pulpit  ?  No 
man  exprefles  warm,  and  animated 
feelings  any  where  elfe,  with  his 
mouth  alone,  but  with  his  whole 
body ;  he  articulates  with  every 
limb,  and  talks  from  head  to  foot 
with  a  thoufand  voices.  Why  this 
holoplexia  on  facred  occafions  a- 
FoI.II.  b 
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lone  ?  Why  call  in  the  aid  of  pa- 
ralyfis  to  piety  ?  Is  it  a  rule  of  ora- 
tory, to  balance  the  flyle  againft  the 
fubjecft,  and  to  handle  the  moft  fu- 
blime  truths,  in  the  dulled  language, 
and  the  drieft  manner  ?  Is  fin  to  be 
taken  from  men,  as  Eve  was  from 
Adam,  by  cafting  them  into  a  deep 
flumbex?  Or  from  what  poffible 
perverfion  of  common  fenfe,  are  we 
all  to  look  like  field- preachers  in 
Zembla,  holy  lumps  of  ice,  numb* 
ed  into  quiefcence,  and  ftagnation, 
and  mumbling  ? 


m 


But  it  is  theatrical  to  ufe  a&icn, 
id  it  is  methodiftical  to  ufe  a&ion. 
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True ;  but  if  heterodox  preach- 
ers, and   profane  players,    exprefs 
what  they  have  to  fay  in  a  manner 
more  congenial  to  the  feelings  of 
mankind  than  we  do  ourfelves,  we 
lhould  imitate  them,  with  thofe  al- 
terations, and  modifications  requir- 
ed by  the   difference   of  circum- 
ftances :  The  aflbciation  would  foon 
be  buried  in  the  fuperior  excellence 
derived    from    the    imitation ;    it 
•  would   never  exift  very   ftrongly  ; 
for  no   paffion  is   ever  painted  fo 
warmly   in  the   pulpit  as   on  the 
ftage,  and  therefore  need  not  be 
expreffed  fo  violently,  or  in  a  man- 
ner  fo  nearly  approaching  to  niYaX 
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we  call  rant.  But  if  it  could  pof- 
fibly  happen,  that  a  long,  and 
grave  exhortation,  whether  religious, 
or  moral,  could  be  introduced  into 
a  play,  I  have  no  doubt  that  Gar- 
rick  would  have  delivered  it,' and 
Kemble  would  now  deliver  it,  in  a 
much  more  folemn,  impreffive  man- 
ner, than  the  mod  celebrated  cler- 
gyman in  Great  Britain.  We  have 
cherifhed  this  contempt  for  feda- 
ries,  and  perfevered  in  this  dignifi- 
ed tamenefs  fo  long,  that  while  we 
are  [freezing  common  fenfe,  for 
large  falaries,  in  ftately  churches, 
amidft  whole  acres,  and  furlongs, 
of  empty  pews,  the  crowd  are  feaft- 
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ing  on  ungrammatical  fervour,  and 
illiterate  animation,  in  the  crumb- 
ling hovels  of  methodifts.  If  influ- 
ence over  the  imagination  can  pro- 
duce thefe  powerful  effedtsj  if  this 
be  the  chain  by  which  the  people 
are  dragged  captive  at  the  wheel  of 
enthufiafm,  why  are  we,  who  are 
rocked  in  the  cradle  of  ancient  ge- 
nius, who  hold  in  one  hand  the 
book  of  the  wifdom  of  God,  and  in 
the  other  grafp  that  eloquence 
which  ruled  the  Pagan  world,  why 
are  we  never  to  roufe,  to  appeal,  to 
inflame,  to  break  through  every 
barrier,  up  to  the  very  haunts,  and 
chambers  of  the  foul  ?  If  the  vileft 

b  u  j 
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intereft  upon  earth,  can  daily  call 
forth  all  the  powers  of  the  mind, 
are  we  to  harangue  on  public  or- 
der, and  public  happinefs,  to  picture 
a  reuniting  world,  a  refurre&ion  of 
fouls,  a  rekindling  of  ancient  affec- 
tions, the  dying  day  of  heaven, 
and  of  earth,  and  to  unveil  the 
throne  of  God,  with  a  wretched  apa- 
thy, which  we  neither  feel,  nor  (how, 
in  the  moll  trifling  concerns  of  life? 
This  furely  can  be  neither  decency 
nor  piety,  but  ignorant  fliame,  boy- 
ifli  bafhfulnefs,  luxurious  indolence, 
or  any  thing  but  propriety,  and 
fenfe.  There  is,  I  grant,  fomething 
difcouragiog  at  prefent,  to  a  man 
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of  fenfe,  in  the  farcaftical  phrafe  of 
popular  preacher  :  But  I  am  not 
entirely  without  hope,  that  the  time 
may  come,  when  energy  in  the  pul* 
pit  will  be  no  longer  confidered  as 
a  mark  of  fuperficialunderftanding;- 
when  animation  and  affe&ation  will 
be  feparated  ;  when  churches  will 
ceafe  (as  Swift  fays)  to  be  public 
dormitories ;  and  fleep  be  no  longer 
looked  upon  as  the  moft  convenient 
vehicle  of  good  fenfe. 

I  know  well,  that  out  of  ten 
thoufand  orators,  by  far  the  greater 
number  mull  be  bad,  or  none  could 
be  good i  but  by  becoming  fenfible 

b  inj 
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of  the  mifchief  we  have  done,  and 
are  doing,  we  may  all  advance  a 
proportional  ftep :  The  worft  may 
become  what  the  bell  are,  and  the 
bell  better. 

There  is  always  a  want  of  gran- 
deur,  ;n  attributing  great  events  to 
little  caufes :  But  this  is  in  fome 
fmall  degree  compenfated  for  by 
truth.  I  am  convinced  we  fliould 
da  no  great  injury  to  the  caufe  of 
religion,  if  we  remembered  the 
old  combination  of  ar<z  et  foci, 
aqd  kept  our  churches  a  little 
warmer.  An  experienced  clergy- 
man can  pretty  well  eftimate  the 
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number  of  his  audience,  by  the 
indications  of  a  fenfible  thermome- 
ter The  fame  blighting  wind 
chills  piety,  which  is  fatal  to  vege- 
table life  j  yet  our  power  of  en- 
countering weather,  varies  with  the 
objedt  of  our  hardihood;  we  are 
very  Scythians,  when  pleafure  is 
concerned,  and  Sibarites,  when  the 
bell  fummons  us  to  church. 

No  refle&ing  man  can  ever  wifti 
to  adulterate  manly  piety  (the  pa- 
rent of  all  that  is  good  in  the 
world),  with  mummery  and  pa- 
rade. But  we  are  ftrange,  very 
ftrange  creatures j  and  it  is  better, 
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perhaps,  not  to  place  too  much 
confidence  in  our  reafon  alone.  If 
any  thing,  there  is,  perhaps,  too  lit- 
tle of  pomp,  and  ceremony,  in  our 
worfhip,  inftead  of  too  much.  We 
quarrelled  with  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic church,  in  a  great  hurry,  and  a 
great  paffion,  and  furious  with 
fpleen,  clothed  ourfelves  with  fack. 
cloth,  becaufe  Ihe  was  habited  in 
brocade,  rufhing/  like  children, 
from  one  extreme  to  another,  and 
blind  to  all  medium  between  com* 
plication,  and  barrennefs,  formality, 
and  negled.  I  am  very  glad  to 
find,  we  are  calling  in  more  and 
more  the  aid  of  mufic  to-  our  fer- 
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vice.  In  London,  where  it  can  be 
commanded,  good  mufic  has  a  pro- 
digious effeft  in  filling  a  church ; 
organs  have  been  put  up  in  various 
churches  in  the  country,  and,  as  I 
have  been  informed,  with  the  belt 
poffiblc  eflfeft.  Of  what  value,  it 
may  be  afked,  are  auditors,  who 
come  there  from  fuch  motives?  But 
our  firft  bufinefs  feems  to  be,  to 
bring  them  there  from  any  motive, 
which  is  not  undignified,  and  ridicu- 
lous, and  then  to  keep  them  there 
from  a  good  one  :  Thofe  who  come 
for  pleafure,  may  remain  for  prayer. 

Pious  and  worthy  clergymen  are 
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ever  apt  to  imagine,  that  mankind 
are  what  they  ought  to  be  j  to  mif* 
take  the  duty  for  the  fad ;  to  fup^ 
pofe  that  religion  can  never  weary 
its  votaries ;  that  the  fame  novelty 
and  ornament  which  are  necefiary 
to  enforce  every  temporal  dodrine, 
are  wholly  fuperfluous  in  religious 
admonition ;  and  that  the  world  at 
large,  confider  religion  as  the  mod 
important  of  all  concerns,  merely 
becaufe  it  is  fo :  Whereas,  if  we 
refer  to  fads,  the  very  reverfe  ap- 
pears to  be  the  cafe.  Every  confi- 
deration  influences  the  mind,  in  a 
compound  ratio  of  the  importance 
of  the  effeds  which  it  involves,  and 
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their  proximity.  A  man  who  was 
fure  to  die  a  death  of  torture  in  ten 
years,  would  think  more  of  the 
mod  trifling  gratification,  or  cala- 
mity of  the  day,  than  of  his  torn 
flefh,  and  twifted  nerves,  years 
hence.  If  we  were  to  read  the 
gazette  of  a  naval  vi&ory  from  the 
pulpit,  we  fhould  be  dazzled  with 
the  eager  eyes  of  our  audience ; 
they  would  fit  through  an  earth- 
quake to  hear  us.  The  cry  of  a 
child,  the  fall  of  a  book,  the  mod 
trifling  occurrence,  is  fufficient  to 
diffipate  religious  thought,  and  to 
introduce  a  more  willing  train  of 
ideas :  A  fparrow  fluttering  about 
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the  church,  is  an  antagonift  which 
the  mod  profound  theologian  in 
Europe  is  wholly  unable  to  over- 
come.  A  clergyman  has  fo  little 
previous  difpofition  to  attention  in 
his  favour,  that,  without  the  utmoft 
efforts,  he  can  neither  excite  it,  or 
preferve  it  when  excited.  It  is  his 
bufinefs  to  awaken  mankind  by  eve- 
ry means  in  his  power,  and  to  {how 
them  their  true  intereft.  If  he  de- 
fpife  energy  of  manner,  and  labour 
of  compoiition,  from  a  conviction 
that  his  audience  are  willing,  and 
that  his  fubjedt  alone  will  fupport 
him,  he  will  only  add  lethargy  to 
languor,  and  confirm  the  drowfi- 
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ncfs  of  his  hearers,  by.  becoming  a 
^  great  example  of  fleep  himfelf. 
( 

That  many  greater  caufes  are  at 
work  to  undermine  religion,  I  feri- 
oufly  believe,  but  I  fhall  probably 
be  laughed  at  when  I  fay,  that 
warm  churches,  folemn  mufic,  ani- 
mated preaching  upon  pra&ical 
fubjedts,  and  a  fervice  fome  little 
abridged,  would  be  no  contempti- 
ble feconds  to  the  juft,  neceflary, 
.  and  innumerable  inve&ives  which 
.  have  been  levelled  againft  Rouf- 
feau,  Voltaire,  D'Alembert,  and  the 
whole  pandemonium  of  thofe  mar- 
tyrs to  atheifm,  who  toiled  with 
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•fuch  laborious  malice,  and  fuffered 
odium  with  fuch  inflexible  profli- 
gacy, for  the  wretchednefs,  and  dc- 
fpair  of  their  fellow  creatures. 

I  have  merely  exprefied  what  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  the  truth  in  thefe 
remarks.  I  hope  I  fhall  not  give  of- 
fence ;  I  am  fure  I  do  not  mean  to 
do  it.  Some  allowance  fhould  be 
made  for  the  feverity  of  cenfure, 
when  the  provident  fatirift  furnifhes 
the  ?*w  material  for  his  own  art, 
anjl  commits  every  fault  which  he 
blames. 
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ON  THE  EF55CTS  WHICH  CH%JST1ANITY 
OUGjft^TO  PRODUCE  UP&N- 


MANNERS. 


5.?  "      *    Ga*latia*ls,  chap.  v.  v.  25. 

*  '** .  •'TRc  friiits  if  the  Spirit  are,  lo^e,  joy,  peace, 
lon^-fuffering.  gentknefs,  goodnefs,  &c.    — 

In  this  epiftle  to'thfeXJalatians,  as 
in  many  parts  of  his  writings.  St. 
Paul  diftinguifties  between  the  works 
of  the  flefh,  and  of  the  fpirit ;  mean* 
ing  by  the  firft,  the  gratification  of 
thofe  bad  appetites,  and  paffioffg 
incidental  to  our  nature;  and  by 
VoL  IL  a 
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the  laft,  thofe  virtues  which  we  are 
taught  by  the  Chriftian  religion. 

The  catalogue  of  natural  vices 
exhibits  a  true,  and  difgufting  pic- 
ture of  man  untaught,  and  unpu- 
rified  by  his  Creator.  The  works 
of  the  flefh,  fays  he,  are  hatred, 
variance,  flrife,  wrath,  emulations, 
envyings,  and  feditions.  But  the 
Chriftian  religion  teaches  another 
mind,  the  apoftle  adds;  the  fruits 
of  that  fpirit  it  would  inculcate,  are 
love,  joy,  peace,  long-fuffering,  gen- 
tfenefsj  and  goodnefs.  In  this  man- 
ner, the  general  fcope  of  Chriftiani- 
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ty  is  pointed  out  in  a  few  words, 
and  a  teft  afforded  us,  by  which 
m%  may  eftimate  our  progrefs  in 
religious  virtue. 

We  fay,  in  our  language,  to  feize 
on  the  fpirit  of  a  thing ;  we  talk  of 
the  fpirit  of  our  political  conftitu.- 
tion,  of  the  fpirit  of  our  civil,  and 
criminal  law  ;  and  we  feem  to 
mean  by  the  expreffions,  thofe  few 
leading  principles  which  uniformly 
pervade  thefe  refpedive  codes,  and 
give  them  confiftency  of  character  j 
that  oldeft  model,  and  that  com- 
manding fcale,  by  which  each  fuc- 
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ceeding  artift  has  fafhioned  the 
beauty,  and  meafured  the  height  of 
his  added  work.  In  this  fenfe,  the 
apoftle  unfolds  to  us  the  fpirit  of 
Chriftianity,  the  objed:,  and  tenden- 
cy  of  all  its  laws ;  it  is  inftituted, 
fays  he,  to  increafe  love,  and  affec- 
ttoft  amongft  each  other;  it  is  in- 
ftituted to  make  us  happy,  to  difl 
fufe  peace,  to  inculcate  mutual  for- 
bearance, gentlenefs,  goodnefs,  and 
meeknefs. 

I  ili^Il  therefore  fpeak  to  you  to* 
day  of  the  Chriftian  fpirit,  and  of 
thofe  manners  which  evince,  and 
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proceed  from,  it :  At  other  times  it 
may  be  convenient  to  dwell  fepa- 
rately  on  fome  of  its  particular  laws; 
this  day  we  will  blend  them  toge- 
ther, and  judge  of  their  wifdom9 
and  harmony,  from  that  moral  be- 
ing which  they  labour  to  create. 

The  fruits  of  the  fpirit  are  love. 
— .  By  love,  the  apoftle  means  phi- 
lanthropy, the  general  love  of  our 
fellow- creatures,  a  paffion  dwelling 
more  often  on  the  lip,  than  in  the 
heart,  and  rather  a  theme  on  which 
we  declaim,   than  a  motive  from 

which  we  aft.   Every  human  being 

••• 
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has  a  certain  range  of  affeftion, 
and  has  perhaps  paffed  through 
the  whole  fcale  of  preference,  from 
the  common  impulfe  of  civility  to 
the  warm  feelings  of  friendfhip. 
But  private  friendfhip  is  fomething 
very  different  from  Chriflian  love. 
Friendfhip  is  a  commerce  of  good 
offices,  in  which,  as  in  all  other  com- 
merce, our  objedt  is  gain  not  long 
deferred ;  it  is  in  fad  the  creature 
of  our  wants,  and  fears,  and  infirmi- 
ties ;  it  is  a  fpecies  of  prudence,  ra- 
ther than  of  virtue.  One  modern 
author  *,  indeed,  whofe  humble  ob- 

**  Godwin. 
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jed  it  feems  to  be  to  remodel  the 
decalogue,  by  erafing  the  negative 
from  each  of  its  prohibitory  laws, 
has  thought  fit  to  contend,  that  in- 
dividual  friendfhip  is  criminal.  To 
flate  this  is  enough  to  make  it  ridi- 
culous, and,  in  general,  any  other 
attack  upon  this  author,  than  a 
clear  explanation  of  what  he  means, 
is  fuperfluous;  to  repeat  his  pro-  . 
portions,  anfwers  the  double  pur- 
pofes  of  revenge,  and  refutation. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  when  we  love 
our  fellow- creatures  as  a  Chriftian 
fhould  love  them,  religious  hope, 
and  felf- approbation   rre  our    re- 
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ward,  and  a  fenfe  of  duty  bur  mo- 
tive to  a&ion.  We  feek  our  happi- 
nefs,  where  we  can  feldom  fail  to 
find  it,  in  the  comfort  and  tranquil- 
lity of  all  around  us. 

The  raafs  of  us  who  are  called 
Chriftians  do  not  hate  our  fellow- 
creatures,  but  we  do  not  love  them, 
Mifatithropy  is  a  compound  of  ill 
temper,  difappointment,  and  folly, 
which  does  not  often  occur.  But 
mod  men  are  indifferent  to  that 
part  of  the  fpecies,  which  is  out 
of  the  pale  of  their  own  private 
acquaintance  j  the  cry  of  public 
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wretchedncfs  never  reaches  them  ; 
they  never  feek  for  hidden  mifery ; 
they  flirink  from  that  courageous 
love  which  wades  through  mocke- 
ry, and  contempt,  and  filth,  and 
horror,  to  curb  the  infamous  with 
laws,  and  comfort  the  poor  with 
bread,  and  when  the  rain,  and  the 
tempeft  blacken  the  earth,  they  ga- 
ther round  their  comforts  within, 
and  make  faft  the  bars  of  their 
gates  againft  the  crying  Lazarus, 
and  leave  his  fores  to  the  dogs,  and 
his  head  to  the  ftorm. 

My  brethren,  the  fruits  of  the 
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fpirit  *are  love. -If  ever  that  love 

could  find  objedts  for  all  its  tender- 
nefs,  it  is  now  in  this  feafon  of 
public  diftrefs ;  The  enemies  of  our 
faith  are  unwearied  in  their  attacks; 
they  call  our  religion  a  religion  of 
forms,  and  poftures,  and  myfteries; 
now  fhow  them  what  are  the  bear- 
ings  of  Chriftianity  upon  real  life, 
and  practice ;  fhow  them,  that  its 
charadteriftics  are  not  only  purity, 
but  wifdom ;  that  it  is  founded  upon 
the  great  laws  of  human  nature, 
and  forms,  as  it  ever  will  form,  the 
firmed  bafis  of  civil  life ;  refute 
them  with  cogent  reafonings  of  cha- 
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ftrong  tendency  to  injuftice,  and  ill 
nature  is  the  thing  to  be  cor  reded. 
Tear  the  veil  off  your  heart,  and 
look  at  it  fteadily,  and  boldly,  for  a 
keener  eye  than  yours  {hall  one  day 
pierce  into  its  deepeft,  darkeft  cham- 
bers. Is  there  no  fecret  wilh  to  find 
the  imputation  true,  by  which  ano- 
ther is  degraded?  Is  there  no  fecret 
horror,  that  it  fhould  be  refuted?  Do 
thefe  fentiments  never  lurk  under 
the  affe&ation  of  pity,  and  condo- 
lence? Have  you  never(as  you  hope 
for  mercy ;  anfwer  it  to  the  judge 
within  you)  have  you  never  con- 
cealed thofe  faults,  and  circumftan* 
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ces,  and  confiderations,  which  you 
knew  would  extenuate  the  guilt  of 
an  abfent  and  an  accufed  peribn  ? 
Have  you  never  fat  in,  the  prudent 
ecftacy  of  filence,  and  feen  the 
fame  of  a  good,  or  an  eminent  man 
mangled  before  your  eyes?  Have 
you  never  given  credit,  and  circula- 
tion to  the  mod  contemptible,  and 
improbable  evidence  of  crime  ? 
Have  you  examined  the  guilt  of 
your  neighbour,  as  you  would  exa- 
mine the  guilt  of  your  child,  in  hea- 
vinefs  of  heart,  in  ail  the  relu&ant 
wretchednefs  of  convi&ion  ?  Have 
you    never    added    tme    lias,  or 
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one  letter  to  evil  report?  neverr 
in  a  bad  hour,  and  with  accurf~ 
ed  tongue,  and  with  unblufhing 
face,  heaped  up  infamy  on  a  better 
head  than  thine,  and  fpoke  that 
which  was  falfe  of  the  helplefs,  the 
good,  the  wife,  or  the  great  ?  And 
if  you  have  done  it,  if  it  form  the 
daily  habit  of  your  life,  what  title 
have  you  to  the  name  of  Chriftian  ? 
Or  of  what  right  do  you  call  on 
Jefus  the  merciful,  and  the  good  ? 
Be  not  deceived;  God  is  never 
fcorned.  Think  you  that  he  who 
fet  at  nought  the  idle  facrifice  of 
the  Jews,  who  would  not  eat  bulls 
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flefh,  or  drink  the  blood  of  goate, 
will  be  mocked  with  bended  knees, 
and  uplifted  hands  ?  Are  we  the 
diltiples  of  Chrift,  becaufe  we  ftand 
at  this  prayer*  and  rife  at  that,  and 
fandtify  the  face,  and  ftrain  at  tri- 
fles, and  fill  the  temple  with  the 
cry  of  God,  God,  and  Lord,  Lord  ? 
My  brethren,  if  thefe  are  your  no- 
tions of  religion,  you  walk  on  de- 
ceitful afhes,  which  will  plunge  your 
bodies  in  flame.  Jefus  Chrift  the 
righteous  came  down  from  the  mer- 
cy^ feat  of  God  to  heal  all  our  woes, 
and  minifter  to  all  our  infirmities, 
to  foften  the  nature  of  man,  and  to 
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bend  his  heart  to  mercy :  If  yotl 
truly  venerate  his  holy  name,  and 
firmly  believe  his  paffion,  and  agony 
on  the  crofs,  walk  in  that  fpirit 
with  which  he  walked  on  the 
earth ;  forgive,  as  you  would  be  For-, 
given.;  do  unto  others,  as  you  would 
|  they  fhould  do  unto  youj  judge 
your  brethren  in  mercy,  flow  to 
condemn,  and  fwift  to  forgive,  bear- 
ing always  upon  you  the  fruits  of 
i  the  fpirit,  peace,  long-fufFering,  gen- 

tlenefs,  and  goodnefs. 

■  " 

Another  caufe  equally  fatal  to 
,  cur  progrefs  in  Chriitianity,  is  that 
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proud    conteft    for  fuperiority,  fo 

ftrongly  obfervable  in  fociety. 

The  fruits  of  the  fpirit  are  meek- 
nefs. 

Few  human  creatures,  indeed, 
are  eminent  either  for  birth,  for- 
tune, beauty,  learning,  or  any  thing 
on  which  the  world  fet  a  value, 
without  confidering  fuch  diftinc- 
tions  as  a  juftification  of  pride  in 
themfelves,  or  the  want  of  it  as  a 
mark  of  degradation  in  others.  The 
fole  object  for  which  fuch  people 
mingle  in  fociety,  is,  to  difplay 
what  they  poflefs,  and  to  infinuate 

Vol.  IL  b 
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what  the  reft  of  the  world  want. 
Their  converfation  is  ao  eternal 
mixture  of  covert  oftentation,  and 
oblique  farcafm;  and  they  would 
feem  to  be  certain  beings  of  a  fupe- 
rior  order,  made  by  fome  better 
God,  and  hoping  for  a  more  fele& 
falvation.  The  effea  of  Chriftian 
faith  upon  daily  behaviour  is  indeed 
fcarcely  difcernible,  if  it  exift  at 
all;  every  one  is  the  greateft  in 
his  own  eyes ;  our  forms  of  fpeech 
only  are  humble,  our  hearts  are 
full  of  difdain  for  our  fellow-crea- 
tures j  and  they  who  are  Chriftians 
in  this  boufe,  are  mere  creatures  of 
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the  world  when  they  leave  it.  And 
yet  I  will  be  bold  to  fay,  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  humility  of  a 
Chriftian  incompatible  with  the  ele- 
gance of  a  gentleman,  and  that  fine 
manners  may  well  flow  from  a  pure 
heart ;  nay,  that  polifti  of  manners, 
on  which  the  world  places  fo  great, 
and  perhaps  fo  merited  a  value,  pro- 
ceeds  chiefly  from  the  indication  of 
thofe  qualities,  which  it  is  fo  much 
the  objeft  of  the  Chriftian  religion 
to  diflfufe.  A  man  of  graceful  be- 
haviour counterfeits  humility  j  he 
throws  a  veil  over  his  advantages, 
and   perfedions;  he  difcovers  the 
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hidden  pretenfions  of  his  company, 
brings  them  into  light,  and  gives 
them  brilliancy  and  force. — Nobo- 
dy has  any  fault  before  him ;  he 
is  blind,  and  deaf,  and  mute,  with 
the  moft  verfatile,  and  happy  pre- 
cifion  ;  he  is  gentle,  long  fufFering, 
and  good.  There  is  hardly  any  one 
Chriftian  quality  which  fuch  a 
man,  actuated  by  the  mere  vanity 
of  pleafing,  does  not  aflume,  to  ef- 
feft  his  object :  Such  oblique  evi- 
dences in  favour  of  Chriftianity,  has 
really  fome  force,  and  feems  to 
fhow,  that  the  difpofition  of  mind 
which  it  labours  to  inculcate,  is  pre- 
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cifely  that  which  would  render  hu* 
man  happinefs  the  greateft,  by  ren«. 
dering  fociety  the  raoft  delightful ; 
much  more  delightful  than  it  ever 
can  be,  when  we  varnifh  over  our 
heart-burnings,  and  jealoufies,  and 
envyings,  and  feditions,  with  Chrif- 
tian  faces,  and  more  than  Chriftian 
language. 

There  muftexift  in  fociety  diftinc- 
tion  of  rank,  difference  of  natural 
endowments,  and  attainments,  the 
efFedt  of  ftudy ;  but  God  ordained 
this  inequality  amongft  mankind 
for  wifer  purpofes  than  to  minifter 
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to  the  pride  of  one  being,  and  to 
wound  the  fpirit  of  another.  The 
mere  knowledge  of  our  fuperiorky, 
in  particular  points,  is  not  criminal, 
becaufe  it  is  frequently  inevitable. 
It  is  the  internal  pride,  and  con- 
temptuous treatment  of  others, 
founded  on  fuch  confeioufnefs  of 
fuperiority,  which  violate  a  law  of 
the  gofpel  moft  frequently  repeat- 
ed, and  molt  clearly  explained. 

And  after  all,  my  brethren,  take,  I 
pray  you,  fome  quiet  fober  moment 
of  life,  and  add  together  the  two  ideas 
of  pride,  and  of  man ;  add  them,  if 
you  can,  without  a  fmile;  behold 
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him,  a  creature  of  a  fpan  high, 
ftrutting  in  infinite  fpace,  with  his 
fhallow  depth,  and  his  cowardly 
courage,  and  his  impotent  ftrength, 
darting  difdain  from  his  eyes,  in  all 
the  grandeur  of  littlenefs:  Perched 
on  a  little  fpeck  of  the  univerfe, 
every  wind  of  heaven  ftrikes  into 
his  blood  the  coldnefs  of  death; 
his  foul  fleets  from  his  body,  like 
melody  from  the  firing;  day  and 
night,  as  duft  on  the  wheel,  he  is 
rolled  along  the  heavens,  through 
a  road  of  worlds,  and  all  the  fyf- 
tems,  and  creations  of  God  are 
flaming  above,  and  beneath ;  he  is 
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an  atom  of  atoms :  Yet  will  thia 
miferable  creature  revel  in  his  great- 
nefs,  and  make  to  himfelf  a  crown 
of  glory,  and  deny  his  own  flefti 
and  blood,  and  mock  at  his  fellow, 
fprung  from  that  fame  duft,  to 
which  they  both  will  foon  return. — 
Thou  fool !  what  has  pride  to  do 
with  thee  ?  If  God  hath  given  thee 
much  gold  in  thy  houfe,  and  made 
thee  the  fon  of  honourable  fathers, 
wilt  thou  lift  up  thy  head  above 
the  children  of  men  ?  Thou  fool ! 
not  many  days,  and  many  nights, 
and  the  worms  (hall  crawl  over  thee, 
and  the  worms  (hall  crawl  around 
hee,  and  thou  {halt  be  a  bag  of  rot- 
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tennefs,  and  thy  pomp  (hall  lie  hid 
in  the  grave. 

It  is  not  merely  with  grofs  afts  of 
vice,  or  with  fplendid  virtues,  that 
Chriftianity  is  converfant.  This  is 
not  the  true  genius,  and  nature  of 
our  religion ;  it  defcends  even  to 
that  turn  of  mind,  and  fentiment, 
which  fafliions  the  deportment  of 
man  to  man ;  it  not  only  guards 
fociety  from  daring  enormities,  but 
would  render  our  lives  more  happy, 
by  endearing  cares,  and  engaging 
attentions;  it  teaches  man  to  be 
gentle,  and  kind  to  his  fellow,  to 
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forbear  with  him,  to  forgive  his  foi- 
bles, to  forget  his  injuries,  to  cheer 
the  lowly  with  glad  words,  and 
kind  looks.  This  civil  and  gracious 
fpirit,  is  perhaps  the  trueft  teft  of 
your  progrefs  in  Chriftianity .  Every 
one  is  fubjedl  to  occafional  fits  of 
generofity,  but  a  humane  confider- 
ation,  and  rational  indulgence  for 
others,  evinced  by  a  conftant  fweet- 
nefs  of  manner,  is  perhaps  the  mod 
indifputable  proof,  that  Christianity 
has  funk  deeply,  and  intimately  in- 
to the  heart.  Do  not  let  this  feem 
a  frivolous,  and  inadequate  objeft 
for  a  divine  lawgiver ;  it  owes  its 
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importance  to  the  moral  conftitu- 
tion  of  man.    The  caufes  of  great 
happinefs  and  mifery,  rarely  occur ; 
little  circumftances,  and  events  that 
appear  trifling,   fingly   confidered, 
make  up  the  fum  of  human  enjoy* 
ment.     The  retrofpeft  of  our  pall 
lives  will  (how  us,  that  the  greateft 
misfortune  we  have  fufFered,  is  the 
fum  total  of  ufelefs  vexation  inflifted 
on  ourfelves,  and  others,  from  the 
want  of  this  Chriftian  reftraint  upon 
temper,  and  Chriftian  incitement  to 
benevolence. 

Men  are  more  pained  by  affront, 
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than  by  injury ;  affront  implies  the 
abfence  of  efteem,  and  the  prefence 
of  contempt ;  and  to  gain  the  one, 
and  avoid  the  other,  feems  to  be  al- 
moft  the  ruling  paffion  of  our  lives. 
For  wherefore  are  the  greater  part 
of  mankind  ftudious  of  riches,  but 
from  the  confequence  they  refledt 
on  their  pofleffor?  Of  what  good 
are  hidden  beauty,  or  concealed  ta- 
lent, or  fecret  fplendor  of  defcent  ? 
All  thefe  we  covet,  as  they  enable 
us  to  move  with  greater  dignity  in 
the  world.  What  is  the  fling  of 
poverty  ?  not  the  privation  of  lux- 
uries, but  ridicule,  and   contempt, 
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which  men  die  daily  to  avoid,  be- 
becaufe  they  fear  them  worfe  than 
deaths  Efteem  is  the  great  flake 
for  which  we  all  play  ;  and  to  fhow 
a  human, being,  not  rendered  infa- 
mous from  crime,  that  you  defpife 
him,  is  a  cruelty  which  favors  little 
of  that  gentle  religion  we  profefs,  or 
that  merciful  Redeemer  we  adore. 

The  worldly  motives  to  cultivate 
the  fruits  of  thefpirit  (though  fub- 
ordinate  of  courfe  to  thofe  of  reli- 
gion), are  numerous,  and  ftrong. 
The  refentment  which  proceeds 
from  contempt,  is  as  much  to  be 
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feared,  as  the  affe&ion  excited  by 
courteous  treatment  is  to  be  defir- 
ed,  and  cberifhed.  It  is  wretched 
policy  to  ftimulate  any  human  be- 
ing to  a  keen  infpedtion  of  your  fol- 
lies, and  your  faults,  for  no  charac- 
ter can  bear  the  inicrofcopic  fcruti- 
ny  of  vindictive  anger.  Contempt 
never  pafles  unobferved,  is  feldom 
forgiven,  and  always  returned  with 
a  rapid  accumulation  of  intereft. 
Every  body  makes  league  againft 
infolence ;  the  misfortunes  of  an  in- 
folent  man,  are  a  public  rejoicing ; 
his  vices  are  exaggerated,  his  mo- 
tives fallified,  and  his  virtues  forget- 
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ten ;  he  mud  humble  himfelf  in 
pain,  and  poverty,  and  a(hes,  before 
the  people  can,  or  will  forgive  him : 
Whereas  that  fecurity  which  arifes 
from  a  confcioufnefs  o£  being  gene* 
rally  beloved,  is  the  great  foother  of 
life,  and  the  mod  delightful  fenfa- 
tion  that  any  human  being  can  en- 
joy.     He  who  affedts  to  defpife  the 
verdidt,  which  the  great  tribunal  of 
the    world    paffes  on  his  life  and 
fame,  fays  that  which  is  not  true, 
or  that  which  is  fhameful,  if  it  be 
true.     The  delicacy  of  our  feelings, 
with  regard  to  public  opinion,  is  ex- 
treme :  To  hear  that  we  have  been 
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the  fubjeft  of  converfation  in  our 
abfence,  creates  a  fenfation  of  anxi- 
ous alarm  j  we  glance  inftantly  at 
tbe  weak  parts  of  our  chara&er,  at 
the  offence  we  have  given  to,  or 
the  benevolence  we  have  previoufly 
awakened  in,  our  judges ;  and  our 
hearts  die  within  us,  if  we  learn 
that  we  have  been  the  objed  of  ge- 
neral condemnation. 

My  brethren,  to  refleft  that  you 
are  beloved  as  widely  as  you  are 
known,  to  think  that  there  are  ma- 
ny abfent  human  beings,  who  bear 
to  you  the  feeds  of  good  will,  and 
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kindncfs,  and  efteem,  is  a  fentiment 
which  will  cheer  the  fadnefs  of  life  ; 
you  will  live  fo  as  never  to  lofe  it  j 
it  breathes  a  grateful  tranquillity  on 
the  foul ;  it  is  a  firm  barrier  to  the 
waves  of  chance,  a  lading,  folid, 
happinefs,  which  you  bear  about 
you,  like  ftrength,  and  health,  earn- 
ed by  temperance,  and  toil.  If  ye 
would,  then,  that  men  ihould  love 
you,  love  ye  alfo  them,  not.  with 
gentlenefs  of  face  alone,  and  the 
fhallow  mockery  of  frniles,  but  in 
finglenefs  of  heart,  in  forbearance, 
judging  mercifully,   entering  into 

the  mind  of  thy  brother,  to  fpare 
V*L  II.  c 
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bis  pains,  to  prevent  his  wrath,  to- 
be  unto  him  an  eternal  fountain  of 
peace.  Thefe  are  the  fruits  of  the 
fpirit,  and  this  the  foul  which  ema- 
nates from  our  facred  religion  :  If 
ye  bear  thefe  fruits  now  ia  the  time, 
of  this  life;  if  ye  write  thefe  laws 
on  the  tablets  of  your  hearts,  fo  as 
ye  not  only  fay,  but  do  them,  then 
indeed  are  ye  the  true  fervants  of 
Jdus,  and  the  children  of  his  re- 
demption :  For  you  he  came  down 
from  heaven;  for  you  he  was  fcorn- 
ed,  and  hated  upon  earth;  for  you: 
mangled  on  the  crofs ;  and,  at  the 
laft  day,  when   the  trumpet  fhali 
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found,  and  the  earth  melt,  and  the 
heavens  groan,  and  die,  ye  fhall 
luring  up,  from  the  duft  of  the 
grave,  the  ever  living  fpirits  of  God. 
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ON  THE  PRIDE  OF  BIRTH- 


Isaiah,  chap.  xix.  v.  n. 

How  fay  ye,  I  am  the  fon  of  the  wife,  the 
fon  of  ancient  kings  ?  where  are  now  thy 
wife  men  ?  let  them  tell  thee  now,  and  let 
them  know  what  the  Lord  hath  purpofed 
upon  Egypt. 

In  this  pafiage,  Ifaiah  pours  forth 
his  fcora  upon  the  counfellors  of 
the  Egyptian  court.  "  What  avails 
"  it  (fays  he),  that  you  boaft  your 
••  defcent  from  men  of  wifdom,  and 
"  power! — your  wife,  and  power- 
*  ful  forefathers  are  dead,  and 
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"  gone !  where  is  your  wifdom  to 

"  eounfel  your  king  aright,  and  to 

"  warn  him  of  the  terrors  which 

"  God  is  preparing  for  him  ?  When 

u  he  calk  upon  you  for  your  own 

"  virtues,  and  talents,  you  refer  him 

"  back  to  the  might  of  your  fore- 

"  fathers,  and  fcreen  your  own  per- 

"  fonal  infignificance  in  the  fplen- 

"  dour  of  your  defcent." 

The  charge  which  the  prophet 
makes  upon  the  Egyptian  nobles, 
may,  with  fome  degree  of  juftice, 
be  extended  to  thofe  in  modern 
times,  who  are  perpetually  remind* 

ciij 
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ing  the  world  directly,  or  indire£- 
ly,  of  the  dignity  of  their  ancef- 
torsj  and  who,  becaufe  they  have 
no  living  merit  to  boaft  of,  are  ever 
fhrinirtg  themfelves  in  the  glories  4>f 
the  dead. 

It  is  very  obvious  to  the  meancft 
obferver,  that  the  world  not  only 
fet  a  high  value  upon  illuftrious 
birth,  but  that  it  commonly  ob- 
tains the  preference  over  talents, 
and  virtues ;  and  this  latter  phe- 
nomenon has  given  birth  to  a  que- 
rulous, and  declamatory  rage,  which 
may  be  confidered  as  entailed  in 
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the  family  of  the  moralifts,  their  in- 
defeafible  chattel  and  heirloom. 

The  fa&  is  unqueftionably  true, 
though  the  cenfure  founded  upon 
it  is  perhaps  fomewhat  unjuft : 
There  muft  be  a  certain  rule  of  pre- 
cedence in  fociety,  an  arrangement 
of  thofe  pretentions  we  all  exhibit 
for  public  notice,  and  refpeft ;  and 
thofe  caufes  which  confer  fuperio- 
rity  muft  be  obvious,  and  not  liable 
to  .be  miftaken ;  not  chemical  dif- 
Undtions,  difcoverable  upon  analylis, 
but  natural  marks,  perceptible  to  the 
eye.     Sucji,    in  fome   degree,  are 
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wealth,  and  birth,  the  notoriety  of 
which  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
talents,  and  virtues ;  for  thefe  latter 
are  frequently  not  difcovered  till  after 
intimate  connexion,  and  even  then 
repeatedly  miftaken  :  The  meafure 
of  them,  though  grofs,  is  difficult  of 
application ;  they  would  unque- 
ftionably  deferve  the  preference,  if 
they  were  more  eafily  difcovered ; 
and  from  this  defeat  alone,  man- 
kind, contrary  to  their  inclina* 
tions,  have  eftabliftied  a  lefs  wor- 
thy, and  more  perceptible  caufe  of 
preference.  For  I  believe  that 
there  is  a  much  ftronger  difpofition 
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in  our  natute  to  venerate  great  qua- 
lities, than  founding  titles,  and  that 
the  deference  fhown  to  the  firft,  is 
but  the  type,  and  fhadow  of  that 
holy  enthufiafm  we  feel  for  the  lat- 
ter ;  for,  at  the  fight  of  thofe  by 
whofe  wifdom  we  have  been  en- 
lightened, by  whofe  fancy  we  have 
been  charmed,  of  heroic  men,  who, 
with  rapid,  and  untroubled  fagaci- 
ty,  have  ever  reafoned,  and  van- 
quifhed  in  the  midft  of  death,  the 
puny  noblenefs  of  birth  is  forgotten ; 
we  gaze  in  mute  idolatry,  and  would 
fall  down  upon  the  earth  to  kifs 
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the  hem   of  their  garments,    and 
worftiip  the  duft  of  their  feet. 

But  though  it  be  admitted  that 
thefe  be  the  caufes  which  have 
given  to  birth  the  preference  oyer 
the  qualities  of  the  head,  and  of  the 
heart,  a  prior,  and  a  curious  que- 
ftion  prefents  itfelf  for  folution : 
How  comes  birth  to  be  refpe&ed 
at  all  ? — The  inveftigation  of  it  is 
pra&ically  important,  becaufe  it  will 
enable  thofe  who  receive  this  ho- 
mage, to  determine  whether  or  not 
they  verify  the  fuppofitions  upon 
which  it  is  founded.    In  the  upper 
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clafles  of  life,  a  family  is  remarka- 
ble either  for  the  length  of  time 
that  its  fucceeding  reprefentatives 
have  been  elevated  fo  much  above 
the  vulgar,  as  to  enjoy  at  leaft  a  de- 
cent competence    without   labour, 
or  from  the  tranfcendent,  and  no- 
torious merit  of  any  one  of  its  line. 
This  partly  proceeds  from  aflbcia- 
tion  of  ideas,  and  partly  from  a  be- 
lief, half  juftified   by   experience, 
that    the  qualities    of  the   parent 
mind  are  tranfmitted  to  children, 
or  early  imitated  by  them.     Hifto- 
ry  teaches  us  to  conned  courage  to 
o.ue  name,  and  counfel  to  another,; 
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to  conned  them  even  to  an  eye,  or . 
a  look j  and  it  is  difficult  to  behold 
the  fon  or  the  defcendant  of  an  e- 
minent  man,  without  deluding  our- 
felves  into  an  idea,  that  fome  fhare 
of  the  virtues,  as  well  as  fome  trait 
of  the  features,  has  been  tranfmitted 
from  one  to  the  other.  A  perfon 
placed  in  a  liberal  fituation  of 
life,  above  the  neceffity  of  increaf- 
ing  his  fortune,  is  fuppofed  to  have 
derived  from  education  a  cultivat- 
ed underftanding,  and  correct  mo- 
ral tafte ;  to  be  careful  of  reputa- 
tion, and  worthy  of  truft,  and  (as 
we  fay  in  common  language)  re- 
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fpeAable ;  and,  when  a  family  has 
been  long  in  this  fituation,  we  af- 
fociate  thefe  qualities  to  them  much 
more  ftrongly,  and  are  apt  to  con- 
ceive that  a  certain  propriety  of 
fentiment  has  been  tranfmitted 
with  hereditaments,  and  lands,  from 
one  generation  to  another :  It  is 
therefore  well  to  recoiled,  that  the 
reverence  mankind  pay  to  birth  is 
founded  upon  its  fuppofed  con* 
nedtion  with  great,  or  amiable 
qualities ;  that  it  is  unjuft  to  inhale 
the  incenfe,  without  pofleffing  the 
attributes  to  which  it  is  offered  up ; 
and  that  no  difapprobation  is  fo 
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complete,  as  that  which  fucceeds  to 
detected  impoftlire,  and  mifplaced 
regard. 

Becaufe  I  cannot  wi(h  that  any . 
body  in  this  place  fh  mid  be  indif- 
ferent to  the  bleffings  of  our  excel- 
lent conftitution,  or  any  thing  which 
concerns  it,  I  hope  that  you  hear 
me  with  a  certain  degree  of  jealou- 
fy,  when  I  am  treating  upon  the 
pride  of  birth  ;  and  I  hope  to  con- 
vince you,  before  I  have  done,  that 
fuch  jealoufy  is  as  groundlefs,  as  it 
is  admiffible  and  wife. 
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The  pride  of  birth,  in  common 
with  every  other  fpecies  of  pride,  is 
utterly  incompatible  with  the  Chri- 
fiian  character,  the  very  eflcnce  of* 
which  is  lowlinefs  of  fpirit ;  and  in 
common  with  every  other  fpecies  of 
pride,   is  marked  by  narrow,  and 
erroneous  views  of  human  nature. 
The  peculiar  objections  to  it  are, 
that  birth  may  frequently  prove  a^ 
fource  of  the  mod  ferious  misfor- 
tunes ;  that,  at  a  certain  period  of 
depravity,,  it    gives    fplendour    to 
fbame,  and  inflames  the  contempt 
of  mankind;   that  it  juftifies  the 
painful  fufpicion  of  being  beloved 
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from  name,  and  not  from  nature  ; 
that,  confidered  fingly  by  itfelf, 
without  the  virtues  which  fome- 
times  do,  and  are  always  expected 
to,  accompany  it,  it  is  of  all  caufes 
of  felf-approbation  the  lead  ration- 
al, and  juft. 

Though  pride  be  the  excefs  of 
felf-approbation,  it  can  only  reft  ul- 
timately upon  the  approbation  of 
others  i  It  is  always  upon  the  e- 
fteem  of  others,  prefent  or  future, 
or  upon  a  title  to  it,  conceived  to 
be  extremely  ftrong,  that  pride  is 
founded :  A  proud  man  may  not 
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poffefe  efteem,  but  he  mud  believe 
that  he  does  poffefs  it,  or  fhall  pof- 
fefs  it,  during  life,  or  after  death,  or 
that  he  deferves  to  poffefs  it ;  for, 
if  he  conceives  himfelf  juftly  con- 
temptible, he  muft  ceafe  to  be 
proud.  Now  all  pride  proceeds 
from  a  wrong  notion  of  the  method 
by  which  the  approbation  of  others 
is  fecured  ;  from  a  mifappretiation 
of  ourfelves,  and  of  the  fagacity  of 
mankind,  who  are  fo  far  from 
adopting  a  man's  ftandard  of  him- 
felf as  their  own,  that  they  common- 
ly value  a  human  being  inverfely 

as  he  values  himfelf:  It  proceeds 
Vol.  II.  D 
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from  an  ignorance  of  that  captivat- 
ing modefty,  which  lulls  rivalry  ta 
ileep,  and  gives  all  the  benevolent 
affe&ions  their  free  influence  upon 
the  judgment.  When  a  worldly 
motive  to  virtue  can  be  added  to  a 
religious  one,  there  is  a  double  fe- 
curity  for  good  condud  :  Pride, 
then,  is  only  another  name  for 
ignorance,  becaufe  it  takes  the 
moll  fiiort-fighted,  and  inefficacious 
means  to  effedt  its  object. 

Travellers  tell  us,  that  there  is  a 
tree,  the  roots  cf  which  afford  either 
bread,  or  poifon,  accordingly  as  they 
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are  managed,  and  prepared ;  fuch  is 
the  doubtful  nature  of  illuftrious 
birth ;  it  may  be  a  bleffing,  or  a 
curfe  ;  the  fource  of  virtue,  or  the 
cradle  of  fhame ;  eminence  it  mud 
ever  give,  eminence  of  infamy,  or 
eminence  of  good. 

A  young  man  of  high  birth  finds, 
upon  his  entrance  into  life,  every 
thing  prepared  to  his  hands,  for  which 
the  reft  of  the  world  are  compelled 
to  labour.  Every  fociety  is  open  to 
him,  and  he  confers  diftin&ion,  ra- 
ther than  receives  it,  in  every  new 
acquaintance  which  he  makes ;  he 
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has  no  motive  to  improvement,  for 
he  is  already  on  a  level  with  poets, 
and  philofophers,  and  receives  as  his 
birthright,  the  homage  which  is  paid 
to  genius,  and  judgment.  What- 
ever merit  he  may  poflefs,  is  witnef- 
fed  with  complacency,  and  delight, 
and  magnified  beyond  its  value. 
His  very  faults,  and  follies,  are 
frequently  graceful,  and  popular; 
and  he  mull  be  guilty  of  the  utmoft 
meannefs,  or  of  the  moft  glaring 
enormity,  before  he  can  become  in- 
famous, or  contemptible  with  the 
world.  The  advantage  of  learning 
his  weaknefles  from  the  friendlhip, 
or  the  indignation  of  his  compa- 
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nions  (a  copious  fource  of  improve- 
ment to  ordinary  men),  is  denied  to 
a  man  of  high  birth;  for  thofe  who 
are  not  interefted,  are  awed,  and 
dazzled,  and  cannot  free  their 
minds  from  that  delufion  which 
converts  a  conventional  diftin&ion 
into  an  eflential  fuperiority  of  na- 
ture. They  treat  a  noble  compa- 
nion with  a  degree  of  feminine  in- 
dulgence, oppofe  him  with  mitigat- 
ed contradiction,  difpenfe  with  the 
attentions  expeded  from  equals, 
and  do  not  fcruple  in  praifing  di- 
rectly, or  indire&ly,  to  do  fome 
gentle  rudenefs,  and  petty  violence 

P  ii] 
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to  truth.  Is  it  not  wife,  then,  with 
all  this  temptation .  to  ina&ivity, 
and  palliation  of  vice,  that  he  who 
would  call  the  attention  of  the 
world  to  his  illuftrious  birth,  fhould 
paufe  for  one  moment,  to  reflet 
upon  the  ravages  it  may  have  com- 
mitted upon  his  talents,  and  difpo- 
fition;  Ihould  tremble  to  draw 
the  keen  eye  of  man  upon  a  frivo- 
lous and  profligate  life ;  ihould  afk 
himfelf,  whether  he  have  the  vir- 
tues, as  well  as  the  blazonry,  of  an- 
cient men j  if  he  have  the  head 
which  the  helmet  covered,  and  the 
heart  which  beat  under  the  buck- 
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let,  ati<i  the  firm,  and  pure  hands 
Which  wielded  the  globe  of  domi- 
nion ;  if  he  have  any  thing  but 
names,  and  pedigree,  and  records, 
to  fcreen  him  from  the  hidings, 
and  execrations  of  mankind?  Shame 
to  the  weak  and  ungrateful  man, 
who  prides  himfelf  on  the  luftre  of 
*  race,  over  which  he  alone  has 
thrown  difgrace,  and  darknefs. 
Your  anceftors  enjoyed  the  consi- 
deration of  the  world,  why  then 
have  you  loft  it  ?  they  were  the 
pride  of  their  country,  and  you  are 
the  reproach  of  yours ;  they  made 
that  name  which  you  have  difgrac- 
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ed,  and  you  call  for  the  refpedt  of 
mankind,  upon  that  very  ple» 
which  moil  powerfully  reminds 
them  of  your  unworthinefs.  Make 
us  forget,  if  you  can,  that  you  a*e 
nobly  born,  and  we  {hall  look  on 
your  vices,  and  your  follies,  with 
common  refentment,  and  fimple 
difdain j  tell  us,  that  the  blood  of 
great  and  amiable  men  flows  in 
your  veins,  that  you  might  have  al- 
ways had  their  venerable  models 
before  your  eyes;  tell  us  this,  and 
we  (ball  call  you  dead  to  every 
good  feeling,  bad  in  eflence,  and  ii> 
foul,  a  traitor  to  the  tombs,  and 
virtues  of  your  fathers. 
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Once  again,  before  you  fully  de- 
cide upon  the  extent  of  this  blef- 
fing  of  high  birth,  and  indulge  in  the 
pride  confequent  upon  it,  turn  for 
a  moment  to  the  lot  of  the  obfcure, 
and  induftrious  man,  who  has  par- 
taken with  you  in  the  fame  bleffings 
of  liberal  education  j  a  man  whom 
you  view,  probably  with  indiffer- 
ence, perhaps  with  pity,  or  con- 
tempt. He  comes  into  the  world 
with  every  poffible  difadvantage, 
and  not  unfrequently  converts  all 
thefe  difadvantages  into  bleffings, 
by  making  them  new  fources  of  ex- 
ertion; as  he  meets  every  where 
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with  coldnefs,  and  difficulty  of  aC- 
cefs,  and  experiences  little  indul- 
gence for  his  faults,  he  drains  every 
nerve  to  awakeji  the  attention  of 
mankind  by  his  labour,  and  talents, 
and  models  his  life,  and  manners 
with  the  utmoft  caution,  and  humi- 
lity; as  nothing  that  he  fays,  of 
does,  is  feen  through  the  medium  of 
favour,  he  can  truft  to  folid  merit 
alone  for  diftin&ion,  and  at  firft  fcl- 
dom  obtains  all  the  reputation  he 
deferves  j  the  early  days  of  his  life 
are  paffed  in  toil,  and  darknefs; 
and  in  the  mid  ft  of  all  forts  of  priva- 
tions, he  is  fecretly  laying  the  foun» 
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dation  of  the  mod  folid  reputation, 
and  the  ffloft  valuable  chara&er : 
From  fuch  origin  as  this,  fpring 
every  day  fome  of  the  mod  illuftri- 
ous  men  of  which  our  country  can 
boaft;  a  fad,  which  refledts  the 
higheft  honour  on  the  ftyle  of 
thinking  prevalent  in  this  kingdom, 
when  compared  to  many  others  in 
Europe,  and  on  the  admirable  con- 
ititution  by  which  we  are  govern- 
ed. No  friend  to  human  happinef9 
can  fee,  without  the  pureft  pleafure, 
a  great  chara&er  riling  up  from  the 
dregs  of  the  people,  burfting  into 
light,  and  glory,  through  the  grofs 
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darknefs  of  indigent  humility,  climb* 
ing  to  the  higheft  honours  of  the 
land,  and  leaving  behind  him,  after 
a  long  career  of  wifdom,  and  of  ho- 
nour, the  mod  brilliant,  and  lading 
fame. 

With  high  birth,  there  is  general- 
ly faid  to  be  high  fpirit ;  and  the 
degrading  fufpicion  of  being  court- 
ed from  their  rank,  and  not  from 
their  merit,  ought  to  ftimulate  men 
of  noble  extra&ion,  to  give  fub- 
fiance,  andfolidity  to  their  accident- 
al, and  factitious  importance  :  The 
attention  they  meet  with   in  the 
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world  is  furely  very  frequently  not 
to  therafelves;  remove  the  title, 
and  the  name,  the  fame  being, 
whom  every  body  courts,  would 
fink  into  the  mod  infignificant  ob- 
livion: It  is  not  the  man  that  is 
wanted,  but  the  appellation  ;  he  is 
not  brought  there  from  feelings  of 
.regard,  or  from  hope  of  amufement, 
but  to  brighten  the  pageantry  of 
the  fhow,  and  to  heighten  the  fplen- 
dour  of  the  feaft. 

The  friendfhips  which  a  common 
perfon  makes  are  probably  folidj 
he  has  no  reafon  to  fufpe&  that  he 
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is  fought  for,  but  becaufe  he  pleafes ; 
the  few  whoprofefs  friendfhip  to  him 
may  be  prefumed  to  feel  it,  as  here 
they  can  have  no  motive  to  counter- 
feit efteem,  or  mimic  regard.  He 
who  is  nobly  born,  can  rarely  enjoy, 
in  any  purity, the  feelings  of  exterior 
approbation,  becaufe  he  can  never 
tell  from  what  motive  it  proceeds. 
It  would  be  eafy  to  dete&  grofs  flat- 
tery; but  grofs  flattery  has  been 
laughed  out  of  the  world  long  ago, 
and  is  no  more  to  be  met  with ; 
the  danger  is,  that  the  judgment  of 
worthy,  and  valuable  men,  is  in  a 
great  degree  impofedupon  by  rank; 
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few  people  but  have  drawn  up  in 
their  own  minds  a  fhort  code  of 
eafy,  and  pleafant  virtues,  light  ex- 
piations, and  commodious  atone- 
ments for  the  great;  few  judges 
who  would  not  fmooth  the  brow  of 
criticifm,  as  they  read  the  effufions 
of  titled  fancy ;  few  reafoners  that 
have  not  found  a  royal  road  to 
proof,  and  been  cheaply  convinced 
by  the  polifhed  demonftrations  of 
well-born  philofophy.  Is  there  not 
fomething  painful  to  a  generous 
mind,  to  be  thus  ever  allowed  for, 
and  excufed,  and  fpared,  and  in- 
dulged ?  Is  it  not  better  to  fcreen 
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yourfelf  from  this  cruel  fervility, 
and  that  degradation  of  character 
to  which  it  leads,  by  fubmitting  to 
thofe  falutary  hardfhips  of  mind, 
which  gives  ftrength  to  the  inward 
man  ?  to  earn  the  admiration  of  the 
world  before  you  contentedly  re- 
ceive it  ?  to  lay  the  folid  founda- 
tion of  refpeft,  and  praife,  by  hold- 
ing facrcd  public,  and  private  hap- 
pinefs,  by  a  manly  religion,  by  a  li- 
beral morality,  by  awakening,  and 
training  to  excellence,  every  facul- 
ty which  God  has  implanted  in  your 
foul,  and  by  ftriving,  not  only  to 
excel  others,  but  yourfelf? 
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But  this  pride  of  bk th  is  to  be 
kept  within  due  bounds,  not  only 
by  the  efforts  of  thofe  who  may  be' 
liable  to  be  infe&ec!  by  it  them- 
felves,  but  by  the  rational,  mode- 
rate, and  modeft  independence  of 
thofe  who  live  with  people  of  rank  ; 
for  men  do  not  fo  much  meet  with 
idolaters,  becaufe  they  exalt  them- 
felves  into  idols,  as  they  exalt  them- 
felves  into  idols,  becaufe  they  meet 
with  idolaters.  When  high  confider- 
ation  degenerates  into  adulation, 
and  fervility,  it  is  as  dangerous,  and 
difgraceful  to  him  who  pays,  as  to 
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him  who  receives  it ;  for  to  facri- 
fice  the  love  of  truth,  habitually  to 
ftifle  the  delicate,  and  facred  fenfe 
of  good,  and  evil,  from  the  fear  of 
offending  ;  to  be  the  butt  of  peev- 
ifh  malice,  to  fuffer  a  drowfy  in-. 
obfervance  of  all  pleafant,  and  en- 
couraging forms,  and  to  tremble  at 
the  lower  tables  of  the  great,  thun- 
derftruck  with  gilded  domeftics,  and 
gorgeous  feafts ;  what  is  it  but  to 
Corrupt,  and  be  corrupted ;  to  de- 
ftroy  allfelf-refpedl;  to  teach  a  maw 
that  the  fmiles  of  the  fortunate  are 
more  valuable  than  the -friendfhip 
of  his  heart,  or  the  favour  of  his 
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God?  And  is  it  wonder,  when  fo 
many  are  ready  to  proftrate  them- 
felves  with  this  immoral  foftnefs, 
that  the  great  fhould  fometimes  be 
corrupted,  fliould  fancy  in  them- 
felves  fome  innate  fublimity,  and 
incarnate  grandeur,  which  diftin- 
'guifh  them  from  the  mafs  of  fol- 
*  lowers,  who  will  fubmit  to  humour, 
caprice,  indignity,  and  neglect,  to 
dwell  in  the  fhadow  of  their  pre- 
sence? He  who  corrupts  an  emit 
nent  man,  by  unworthy .  compli- 
ances, and  fubmiffions,  faps  a  pil- 
lar of  the  ftate,  and  commits  the 
naoft  ferious  injury  againft  his  coun- 
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try,  by  vitiating  a  chara&er  which 
it  is  the  intereft  of  that  country  to 
preferve  in  all  poffible  purity  :  The 
depravity  of  an  eminent  man,  from 
his  increafed  power  of  doing  harm, 
in  perfon,  or  by  example,  and  from: 
his  enlarged  fphere  of  adlion,  is  a 
ferious  national  calamity*. 

This  virtuous  independence; 
founded  upon  the  bed,  and  molt  re- 
fpe&able  principles,  is  very  fre- 
quently mimicked,  from  foolifh  mo- 
tives,  or  for  bad  purpofes.  There 
is  a  litigious  jealoufy  of  our  fuperi- 
exs,  breaking  out  in  a  conflant  fa- 
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fpicion  of  affront ;  an  affedtation  of 
furly  virtue,  and  republican  fimpli- 
city,  which  a  few  fmiles  will  foon 
melt  into  meannefs,  becaufe  it  pro- 
ceeds from  a  fecret  refentment  at 
negled.  There  is  a  natural  difcon- 
tent  of  inferiority,  an  unworthy  pe- 
dantry of  independence,  which  de- 
nies to  rank  the  refpeft  that  ever 
ought  to  be  paid  to  it,  for  the  wife, 
and  wholefome  purpofes  of  fubor- 
dination.  Above  all,  there  is  that 
horrid  paffion  of  convulfing,  and  re- 
verting, which  would  place  the  foot 
of  the  clown  upon  the  neck  of  the 
noble,    which  would   bow  to  the 
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pande&s,  and  decretals  of  peafants, 
would  make  monarchs  delve,  and 
toil,  and  thruft  the  facred  gold  of 
the  fceptre  into  hands  that  had  ever 
clenched  the  fcythe,  and  the  fpade. 
All  thefe  are  the  empty  fhadows, 
or  wilful  forgeries,  of  that  decent 
firmnefs,  with  which  a  virtuous  man 
pays  all  proper  refpedt  to  thofe 
whom  the  laws  of  his  country  make 
honourable,  without  lofing  a  proper 
refpeft  to  his  own  character,  and 
underftanding,  without  fufFering 
himfelf  to  forget,  either  from  awe, 
or  from  intereft,  his  contempt  of 
folly,  or  his  indignation  at  vice. 
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I  the  rather  infill  upon  this  me- 
thod of  living  with  our  fuperiors, 
becaufe  I  am  convinced  that  a  de- 
fire  of  being  noticed  by  the  great, 
and  of  getting  into  their  fociety,  is 
as  generally,  as  it  is  naturally  felt, 
and  it  i*a  defire  which  requires  to 
be  direded  rather  than  extinguifh- 
ed.  AU  good  fociety  is  necefia- 
rily  feledt  There  are  two  ways  of 
admiffion,  the  one  good,  the  other 
bad.  To  be  called  up  to  the  higher 
walks  of  life,  from  a  general  con- 
viction of  your  merit,  is  a  very  de- 
lightful, and  honourable  event ;  to 
arrive  there  by  artifice,  and  to  live 
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there  by  fuffrance,  is  to  intrigue  Tor 
Havery,  to  court  contempt,  and  to 
give  notoriety  to  meannefs.  Let 
us  enjoy  either  worthy  fame,  or 
contented  obfcurity ;  publicity 
without  approbation,  negle&  with- 
out tranquillity,  compofe  the  wretch- 
ed medium.  The  loweft  man  of  the 
loweft  caft  in  life,  is  more  refpedta- 
ble,  than  thofe  mifplaced  charac- 
ters, who,  in  fpite  of  all  claffifica- 
tion,  and  arrangement,  have  devi- 
ated into  an  order,  to  which  every 
body  fees  they  do  not  naturally  be- 
long. 
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But  though  the  pride  of  birth 
be,  in  common  with  all  other  pride, 
forbidden  by  religion,  and  bad,  be- 
caufe  founded  on  ignorance,  and 
error,  ftill  it  may  be  fometimes 
indulged  for  fuch  admirable  pur- 
pofes,  and  converted  to  fuch  bene- 
ficial ends,  that  we  are  difpofed  to 
view  it  with  a  confiderable  degree 
of  indulgence.  God  forbid  we 
fhould  not  think  of  ancient  day9, 
if  thus  doing  we  can  add  virtue  or 
happinefs  to  thefe  j  forbid  us  to 
ftifle.  that  folemn  pleafure  which 
we  feel  in  gazing  at  the  dead,  if 
that  folemn  pleafure  teach  us  to 
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five  aright-  If  you  will  look  upon 
noblcnefs  of  birth,  as  a  promife  to 
be  fulfilled,  and  a  debt  to  be  paid  to 
fociety ;  if  you  will  recorapenfe 
mankind,  by  your  perfonal  merit, 
for  their  fervent  love  to  your  name, 
and  fathers  ;  and  think  exalted 
birth  a  folemn  pledge  for  exalted 
virtue,  a  covenant  for  honourable 
labour,  and  unfpotted  faith  ;  an 
oath  taken  to  the  fhades  of  the 
dead,  never  to  pollute  their  blood, 
or  fully  their  fame ;  if  you  haften 
to  fix  this  admiration  of  words,  and 
founds,  upon  fome  more  folid  foun- 
dation, to  reflect  more  luftre  on 
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•  race  than  you  take  from  it, 
to  be  the  chief  of  the  people  in 
ight,  and  adtion,  as  well  as  by 
ice  and    law,   then  think   for 

on  the  greatnefsof  your  name,. 
the  fplendour  of  your  fathers 
2rs ;  and  when  a  prophet  lhall 
pou,  yea,  when  more  than  a  pro- 
:,  when  the  inquiring  Angel  of 
lhall  afk  you,  How  have  ye  faid 
i  earth,  I  am  the  fon  of  wife 
)fellors  and  ancient  kings  ?   Ye 

anfwer  unto  that  fpirit,  "  We 
ive  fo  faid,  oh  Lord,  not  igno- 
nt  that  all  things  on  earth  are 
le  fhadows  of  a  fhadow,  and  the 
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u  duft  of  the  duft  ;  but  hoping  like 
*'  them  to  walk  in  the  pure,  and 
"  perfect  law  of  him  who  made 
41  us,  and  to  do  the  good,  and  right- 
"  eous  things  which  our  fathers 
44  have  done  of  old  time,  that  we 
41  may  draw  down  upon  us  thy 
44  bleffings,  and  finally  partake  of 
14  that  dear,  and  unknown  world 
44  which  thy  blefled  and  injured 
44  Son  has  promifed  us  in  thy 
*•  name." 


ON  THE  UNION  OF  INNOCENCE  AND 
WISDOM. 


Matthew,  chap.  x.  v.  16. 
>e  yc  wife  as  ferpents,  and  harmlefs  as  doves. 

It  is  not  then  neceffary  that  we 
tiould  fhun  the  haunts  of  men,  and 
\y  into  folitude,  and  filence,  for  the 
irefervation  of  our  innocence  :  Ab- 
ence  of  temptation  is  not  the  only 
ecurity  of  virtue,  nor  ignorance 
he  fingle  prefervative  againft  vice. 
Ve  may  ftudy  the  mazes  of  the. 
mman    heart,    and    preferve    the 
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righteous  fimplicity  of  our  own", 
we  may  enter  into  all  the  trepida- 
tion of  life  with  the  purity  of  a  her- 
mit, and  the  virtue  of  a  reclufe. 

In  thefe  days  of  refined  conve- 
nience, and  rapid  communication, 
when  folitude  is  neither  an  aft  of 
religion,  nor  of  neceffity,  when  it  is 
neither  compulfory,  nor  devotional, 
this  doftrine  is  full  of  confolation, 
and  importance;  it  is  the  fafhion 
to  mingle  with  mankind,  it  is  much 
to  know  that  we  can  do  it  with  im- 
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In  this  precept  of  our  Saviour's, 
it  is  hardly  necefiary  to  obferve, 
that  he  does  not  allude  to  fpecula- 
tive  wifdom,  but  to  the  wifdom  of 
the  world  :  with  the  abftra&ion  of 
fcience,  or  the  meditation  of  theory, 
bis  difciples,in  their  dangerous,  and 
adtive  miffioh,  could  have  nothing 
to  do:  a  fagacious  notice  of  the 
human  paflions,  a  keen  inquifition 
into  the  powers,  and  foibles,  the 
follies,  and  virtues  of  man,  a  felec- 
tion  of  happy  moments,  a  judicious 
-deference  to  times,  and  occafions ; 
in  fhort,  all  thofe  attentions  which 
would  enable  them   to  repel  the 
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dangers,  and  advance  the  interefts, 
of  their  million ;  all  thefe  conftitut- 
ed  that  fpecies  of  wifdom,  which 
our  Saviour  here  preaches  to  his 
difciples,  exquifite  cautioti,  and 
great  goodnefs,  the  wifdom  of  the 
ferpent,  and  the  innocence  of  the 
dove. 

Under  the  cover  of  our  Saviour's 
authority,  we  may  proceed  to  at- 
tack an  opinion,  which  has  a  con- 
fiderable  influence  on  the  pra&ice 
of  many  men,  who  are  ruled  more 
by  vanity,  than  by  any  wife,  and  ra- 
tional principles  of  conduft.     Of 
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thefe  there  are  not  a  few,  who 
imagine  innocence  to  be  fo  incom- 
patible with  wifdom,.  that  after 
facrificing  the  lead  fplendid  of  the 
jtvvo,  they  think  to  rife  in  intel- 
lect, as  they  fink  in  morals,  and,  by 
degrading  themfelves  into  men  of 
vice,  to  exak  themfelves  into  men 
of  talents  :  Woe  to  the  earth,  if 
there  were  not  thofe  who  had  view- 
ed  the  fyftem  of  life,  with  a  more 
piercing  eye,  and  a  more  perfedt 
judgment ;  who  are  moral  and 
good,  from  deliberate  convi&ion  ; 
wh©  are  deliberately  convinced, 
from  a  patient  comparifon  of  guil- 
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ry  indulgence,  and  virtuous  re- 
iinunt;  and  who,  placing  their 
happinefs  in  wtfiom,  had  fhown 
their  wifdom  by  their  innocence. 
Profligacy,  indeed,  may,  or  may  not 
be  united  to  fpSendid  talents ;  but 
in  profligacy  itfelf  there  can  furely 
be  nothing  which  implies  them. 
To  make  a  firm  Hand  againft  the 
paflions ;  to  wait  refolutely  for  the 
greater  good,  though  remote ;  to  fa- 
crifice  the  lefs,  though  prefent ;  and 
nobly  to  give  up  the  gratifications 
pf  vanity,  and  ambition,  when  they 
are  incompatible  with  our  loyalty 
to  mankind ;  all  this  implies  much 
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felf- government ;  a  power  of  im- 
preffing  remote  confequences  upon 
the  mind;  of  efcaping  from  our 
fenfes,  and  bringing  the  diftant,  and 
future  in  review  before  us.  It  ex- 
alts us  in  the  dignity  of  thinking 
beings :  But  who  cannot  run  the 
career  of  unblufhing  impudence  ? 
who  ever  wanted  to  be  infamous, 
and  found  it  difficult  to  become  fo  ? 
who  ever  fighed  over  that  medio- 
crity of  mind,  which  ftiut  him  out 
from  ignominy,  and  fhame,  or  la- 
mented thofe  bounded  faculties, 
which  compelled  him  to  be  refpeft- 
ablc,  in  fpite  of  himfelf?  It  is  very 
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cafy  to  profane  what  the  world  has 
confecrated,  to  ridicule  what  it  re- 
veres, to  pafs  over  the  boundaries  it 
prefcribes  :  Whatever  other  confo- 
lation  vice  may  then  have,  it  cannot 
be  entitled  to  this;  we  (hall  not 
obtain  the  wifdom  of  the  ferpent, 
in  lofing  the  innocence  of  the 
dove. 

The  innocence  which  our  Sa- 
viour recommends  us  to  cultivate, 
mud  be  underftood  in  a  much  more 
comprehenfive  fenfe,  than  the  world 
are  apt  to  annex  to  this  term.  We 
are  innocent,  in  a  worldly  fenfe,  if 
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we  have  committed  no  great 
crime;  we  are  innocent,  if  we. 
have  neither  contravened  the  laws 
of  our  country,  or  the  laws  of  fo- 
ciety,  in  any  effential  points ;  but 
thefe  tribunals  judge  the  human 
heart  from  a  very  grofs  intuition, 
and  rule  it  with  a  very  feeble  con- 
troul.  We  may  keep  peace  with 
fociety,  and  modify  our  obfervable 
a&ions  to  its  will,  yet  revel  in  bad 
pleafures,  and  gratify  malignant 
pafiions,  with  luxurious  impunity. 
Human  laws  do  not  infufe  new  in- 
clinations, or  create  frefh  tenden- 
cies; they  prevent  certain  a&ions 
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by  the  operation  of  fear ;  thofe  who 
would  be  bad  without  them,  are 
bad  (till ;  the  defire  of  doing  harm 
ftill  fubfifts,  and  will  be  gratified, 
whenever  it  can  be  fo  with  impuni- 
ty. It  can  hardly  be  neceflary  to 
obferve,  how  often  that  impunity 
recurs.  The  malignity  which  dares 
not  be  avowed,  may  be  mafked  un- 
der the  love  of  virtue,  bold  indig- 
nation at  crime,  or  zealous  vigi- 
lance of  friendfhip.  Innumerable, 
indeed,  are  thofe  arts,  by  which  a 
heart,  too  cowardly  for  open  vice, 
indulges  a  bad  nature,  in  fecurity, 
and  fuccefs :  the  faint  furmife,  half 
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ihown,  half  concealed,  which  whets 
the  edge  of  curiofity ;  thofe  artful 
doubts,  which  make  malignity  more 
terrible,  by  concealing  it ;  that  ago- 
nizing  praife,  which  prudence  extorts 
from  envy  ;  the  fuperficial,  and  po- 
litic compaffion,  which  hides  the 
black  exultation  of  a  fiend,  and  all 
the  creeping  paflions,  and  grovelling 
feelings  which  caution  di&ates  to 
villany,  which  nothing  could  gene- 
rate, but  the  abominable  union  of 
cowardice,  and  vice.  A  truly  in- 
nocent man  has  a  heart  clear,  and 
pure  as  light;  he  admits  no 
thought  which  the  juft  would  not 
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approve ;  he  forms  no  defign  which 
the  generous  would  not  praife  ;  he 
cherifhes  no  fecret  refentments, 
and  before  he  has  ceafed  to  fuffer, 
has  begun  to  forgive;  he  neither 
follows  fortune,  nor  hates  the  un- 
happy, he  conciliates,  foftens,  and 
allays;  his  ways,  are  not  ways  of 
darknefs  ;  he  courts  inquifition,  and 
defies  it ;  the  fhameful  pleafures 
that  he  might  tafte  in  fecret,.are  no 
pleafures  to  him  ;  if  the  world  are 
abfent,  he  has  God,  and  himfelf  to 
fear ;  he  thinks  of  what  the  juft 
would  fay;  their  judgment  is  his  con- 
fidence, and  the  happinefs  of  man- 
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kind  his  reward.  This  is  the  purity 
of  the  gofpel,  the  truly  unoffending 
fpirit,  the  innocence  of  the  dove. 

Every  body  is  aware  of  the 
neceffity  of  ftudying  mankind,  for 
the  mere  purpofes  of  temporal  con- 
venience ;  at  leaft  nobody  would 
deny  the  utility  of  it,  if  the  queftion 
were  put  to  them,  or  pretend,  that 
time  fo  employed  was  mifapplied ; 
though  there  are  many  not  defi- 
cient in  acutenefs,  who  know  no 
more  of  mankind,  than  thofe  bar- 
ren generalities  in  chara&er,  which 
events  have  forced  upon  their  ob- 
fervation,  and  compelled  them  to 
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notice,  almoft  in  fpite  of  themfelves. 
But  if  for  any  purpofes  of  worldly 
intereft  we  ought  to  ftudy  our  fel- 
low-creatures, the  interefts  of  mo- 
rality convert  a  convenience  into  a 
duty  ;  that  which  was  always  pru- 
dent, is  now  pious,  and  the  drofs  of 
human  policy  is  converted  into  the 
precious  ore  of  religion.  One 
of  the  firfl:  fteps,  perhaps,  to  the 
knowledge  of  which  we  are  fpeak- 
ingris,  to  refift  extreme  fyftems,  and 
to  miftruft  equally  the  effufions  of 
credulous  benevolence,  and  the 
mifanthropy  of  angry  wit.  The 
man  who  has  ft u died  his  fellow- 
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creatures  with  fuccefs,  has  neither 
read  them  in  paftorals,  or  in  fatires ; 
it  has  been  to  him  a  fcience  of  pa* 
tient  obfervation,  and  he  has  ar- 
rived at  acute  difcrimination,  by 
fubmitting  to  diligent  remark.  Nor 
muft  it  be  forgotten,  in  viewing  the 
paffions  of  mankind,  that  we  are 
not  obferving  in  a  clear  atmofphere; 
that  the  ray  of  truth  comes  to  us 
refra&ed  through  the  medium  of 
our  own  paffions ;  and  that  to  de- 
termine the  quantity  of  this  refrac- 
tion, and  fo  obtain  a  fair  refult,  we 
muft  ftudy,  not  only  others,  but 
ourfelves,    not  only  the  objedt  of 
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infpe&ion,  but  the  medium  through 
which  it  is  feen.  Confider  what  a 
vaft  fuperiority  this  infight  into  hu- 
man nature  muft  confer ;  the  pre- 
ponderance,  the  authority,  not  ap* 
parent  perhaps,  but  real,  and  effi- 
cient, it  muft  give ;  how  much  it 
muft  be  to  know  the  point  of  accefs 
in  every  character,  and  to  acquire 
the  talent  of  difentangling  that 
complication  of  principles,  which 
confufes  the  moral  obferver,  and 
of  following  out  that  fubtle  thread, 
which,  with  all  its  windings,  and 
turnings,  is  ftill  a  part  of  the  pre- 
dominant paffion,  which  (lamps  and 
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diftinguiflies  the  individual  man. 
The  fage,  who  knows  mankind 
thoroughly,  is  fkilled  not  only  in 
the  arts  of  inveftigating,  but  of  de- 
fensive wifdora  ;  he  fees,  and  is  in- 
vifible;  he  hears  in  filence;  his  own 
counfels  lie  deep  in  his  breaft,  and 
with  them  the  counfels  which 
others  had  not  the  (kill  to  conceal. 
This  man  is  learned  in  the  human 
heart  j  he  is  quick,  dexterous,  and 
verfatile  ;  he  has  the  wifdom  of  the 
ferpent. 

The  importance  of  our  Saviour's 
pr,ecept,  and  the  neceflity  of  com- 
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bining  wifdom  with  innocence,  will 
be  bell  learned  by  the  confequences 
of  their  difunion ;  and  before  we 
view  them  mixed,  and  blended  to- 
gether, it  may  be  well  to  examine 
them  in  their  fimple,  and  feparate 
appearance;  for  combination  in 
morals,  as  well  as  in  chemiftry,  may 
occafion  appearances,  and  proper- 
ties, which  the  component  parts, 
fingly  confidered,  never  poflefled. 

And  here  let  me  alk,  Who  has 
not  feen  the  moil  amiable  fchemes 
of  benevolence  fall  to  the  ground, 
for  want  of  a  little  worldly  wifdom 
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to  fupport  them  ?    Who   has  not 
witnefled    ignorant     philanthropy 
idly  toiling  for  mankind,  and  by 
adive  errors,  ardent  miftakes,  and 
indefatigable  perverfions,  throwing 
a  fatal,  and  pernicious  ridicule  up- 
on the  caufe  of  virtuous  exertion  ? 
And  the  misfortune  is,  that  every 
plan  of  humanity  which  fails,  is  not 
only  a  triumph  for  the  profligate, 
and  felfifh,  but  a  plea  for  future 
t  ,  inadivity,  a  palliation  of  apathy,  a 
pretext  which  flays  the  hand  of  en- 
terprifing  charity,  in  the  moment 
it  is  uplifted  to  feed  the  hungry,  to 
clothe  the  naked,  to  labour  for  the 
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bread,  and  eftate  of  the  poor,  and 
oppreffed. 

Judgment  indeed  is  fo  necefiary 
a  pilot  to  goodnefs,  that  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  caufe  of  vir- 
tue has  fuffered  more  from  the  in- 
temperate aid  of  its  friends,  or  the 
implacable  adlivity  of  its  enemies : 
An  attempt  at  exceflive  purity  of 
manners  lias  before  now  given  birth 
to  the  mod  diflblute  profligacy; 
and  atheifm  has  been  reared  into 
ftrength,  by  the  foftering  hand  of 
fuperftition :  So  true  it  is,  that  man- 
kind mud  be  ftudied  before  they 
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can  be  benefited,  that  fomething 
more  is  wanting  to  benevolence, 
than  mere  purity  of  intention,  and 
that  the  power  of  doing  good,  in 
the  hands  of  a  weak  man,  may 
prove  one  of  the  greateft  evils 
which  fociety  has  to  deplore.  If 
the  bad  are  full  of  enterprife,  and 
defign  ;  if  intrigue  cannot  perplex, 
or  labour  weary  them,  what  would 
become  of  the  world,  if  every  thing 
were  fimplicity,  and  unfufpe&ing 
candour,  on  the  fide  of  the  good  • 
if  they  totally  abjured  all  defenfive 
caution,  prudent  fufpicion,  and  fage 
referve?    Innocence    alone    would 
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firft  make  them  the  dupes,  then  the 
inftrunaents,  and  laftly  the  profe- 
lytes,  of  vice  :  This  is  the  tottering 
career  of  innocence,  when  her  foot- 
fteps  are  not  guided  by  wifdom; 
this  it  is  to  be  harmlefs  as  the  dove, 
without  being  wife  as  the  ferpent. 

If  thefebe  the  misfortunes  which 
innocence,  without  wifdom,  entails 
upon  mankind  -T  if  thefe  the  effe&s 
of  their  difunion,  which  one  fide  of 
the  pi&ure  exhibits,  let  us  turn  to 
the  other,  and  inftcad  of  error,  we 
fhall  fee  crime;  for  benevolence 
that  has  failed  in  its  obje&riniqui- 
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ty  that  triumphs  in  fuccefs ;  for  the 
wanderings  of  untutored  goodnefs, 
the  fure  progrefs  of  wickednefs 
guided  by  art.  Terrible  indeed  to 
fociety  muft  that  man  be,  who,  to 
a  profound  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  unites  a  total  exemption 
from  moral  principle ;  he  is  a  comet 
that  moves  in  no  orbit,  and  obeys  no 
attraction,  let  loofe  upon  the  fyftem, 
to  wander,  to  defolate,andconfume. 
What  checks  are  there  on  fuch  a 
man  ?  Where  is  the  gripe  of  morali- 
ty, the  iron  chain  of  confcience,  that 
can  arreft,  or  bind  him?  You  can- 
not  ftimulate  his  generofity,  awa- 
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ken  his  juftice,  or  melt  his  compaf- 
fion ;  he  has  fmoothed  the  impedi- 
ment,  and  fhaken  off  the  incum- 
brance of  virtue  :  The  hopes  which 
reft  on  the  fruftrations  of  his 
fchemes,  are  no  better  founded  than 
thofe  which  depend  on  the  relics 
of  his  morals ;  he  is  as  profound- 
\y  able,  as  he  is  eminently  bad,  is 
well  read  in  the  book  of  life,  a  ve- 
teran deceiver,  and  knows  well  the 
fubje&  of  his  deceit ;  he  has  the 
wifdom  of  the  ferpent,  without  the 
innocence  of  the  dove. 

In  confidering,  laftly,  the  great 
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benefits  which  accrue  to  mankind 
from  the  union  of  innocence,  and 
wifdom,  we  cannot  but  lament 
that  the  good  feparate  themfelves 
lb  much  from  the  mafs  of  mankind, 
and  differ  from  the  habits,  and 
manners  of  the  world,  in  points 
that  are  not  effential.  This  ill- 
timed  dignity  of  virtue,  deftroys  in- 
numerable occafions,  which  the 
good  might  feize  on,  of  mingling 
in  the  ranks  of  pleafure,  difcour- 
aging  veteran  profligacy,  fortifying 
incipient  goodnefs,  and  fixing  that 
volatile  piety,  which'  is  always  ho- 
vering between  the  love  of  vir- 
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tue,  and  the  fear  of  ridicule.  If  Co 
differ  from  mankind  at  large,  in 
fome  fubordinate  points,  and  to 
drain  at  flight  deviations  from  per* 
feft  reafon,  and  immaculate  purity, 
be  meant  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of 
vanity,  it  may  fucceed  ;  if  it  pro- 
ceed from  fanaticifm,  it  is  to  be  la- 
mented;  if  meant  to  be  ufefui, 
great  pity  it  is  that  the  fuggeftions 
of  goodnefs  have  not  been  more 
tempered  by  the  rules  of  wifdom. 

Great  and  momentous  indeed 
would  be  the  benefit  conferred  on 
nyukind,  if  thofe  whom  talent,  and 
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opportunity  bavc  enabled  to  ftudy 
the  ways  and  acquire  the  ha-r 
bits  of  the  world,  Were  the  friends 
of  virtue,  and  the  advocates  of  reli- 
gion. Habitual  profeflional  in- 
ftruftion  is  not  received  perhaps 
with  any  very  active  attention, 
white  voluntary  admonition  is  at- 
tributed to  the  immediate  preffure 
of  conviction,  and  the  irrefiftible 
force  of  truth.  But  if  plain  pre* 
cepts,  delivered  in  a  plain  way  in 
this  plaice,  are  not  always  with- 
out their  impfeffion  ;  if  men,  whom 
their  fittiation  in  life  neceffarily 
compels  to  ftudy  the  ufeful,  more 
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than  the  ornamental,  are  fome- 
times  liftened  to  with  a  favourable 
ear,  when  they  are  pleading  in  the 
caufe  of  virtue,  what  power  muft 
they  not  have,  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  heart,  whofe  fenfibility 
they  are  to  awaken,  and  who  have 
meafured  the  underftanding  whofe 
convi&ion  they  are  to  effeft ;  who 
can  give  to  truth  the  irrefiftible 
efficacy  of  manner  j  who  add  the 
influence  of  the  teacher  * to  the 
weight  of  the  precept,  and  derive 
a  force  as  great  from  what  they  are* 
as  from,  what  they  fay  ? 
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It  is  a  very  common  thing  to 
meet  with  men  extremely  fkilful  in 
the  ways  of  life ;  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  find  others  of  the  bed,  and 
pureft  intentions;  but  it  is  very  rare 
to  find  great  innocence,  and  talents, 
tempered  together  into  one  fupreme, 
and  prelucent  charadter.  Thofe 
whom  we  denominate  men  of  the 
world,  cultivate,  and  acquire  an  ex- 
quifite  ta&,  with  the  view  fometimes 
of  advancing  their  interefts,  at  o- 
thers  of  gratifying  their  vanity ;  and 
the  influence  they  poffefs  in  focie* 
ty  (fuppofing  a  parity  of  other  cir- 
cumftances),  is  very  great.   Let  me 


ferioufly  put  to  fucb  men  the  infi- 
nite opportunities  they  have  of  do- 
ing good,  which  no  other  descrip- 
tion of  men  can  pretend  to;  of 
marking  wifdotn,  in  wit,  and  gaiety; 
of  being  pieafantly  good,  and  care- 
kfsly  inftru&ive;  and  of  ftrewing, 
as  fays  the  poet,  many  a  rofe-bud 
in  the  paths  of  youth.  Opinions 
among  the  mafs  of  mankind  are 
purely  epidemical;  they  break  out 
among  a  few  leaders,  and  fpread 
rapidly  amongft  the  upper  multi- 
tudes, as  amongft  the  lower.  Such 
men  a*  I*  have  been  defcribing,  are 
tbofe    leaders ;   and  though  they 
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cannot  entirely  change  the  habits 
of  the.  diffblutc,  and  trifling  beings 
who  look  up  to  them,  they  may 
produce  a  wonderful  efFed:  towards 
their  corre&ion,  and  improvement. 
One  fuch  man  gained  over,  to  the 
caufe  of  morality,  and  the  great  in- 
terefts  of  mankind,  is  a  treafure  to 
the  world :  He  has  ftudied  the  hu- 
man mind,  to  %eal,  and  to  amend 
it,  and  dire&s  the  beft  wifdom  to 
the  beft  objeft :  In  him  benevo- 
lence is  not  fruftrated  by  folly,  or 
villany  guided  by  talents  j  but  that 
which  is  planned  in  virtue  is  exe- 
cuted  by  wifdom;  fortune  leagues 
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with  juftice,  and  the  counfel  which 
merits  fuccefs,  obtains  it :  Here  are 
the  limits  of  our  nature,  arid  the 
boundaries  of  all  human  perfection, 
when  power  and  virtue  meet  toge- 
ther, when  this  union  of  purity  and 
intellect  exhibit  in  the  fame  mind, 
the  wifdom  of  the  ferpent,  and  the 
innocence  of  the  dove. 


*  A  FAREWEL  SERMON  TO  A  COUNTRY 
PARISH. 


Provkrbs,  chap.  iv.  v.  13. 
Take  fall  hold  of  inftru&ion. 

juls  every  fituation  in  life  has  its 
peculiar  duties,  fo  is  it  expofed  to 
its  peculiar  errors,  and  infirmities ; 
and  we  have  not  only  to  guard  :a- 
gainft  the  common  vices  of  our  na- 
ture, but  thofe  to  which  we  are 
fubje&ed  from  conftitution,  fitua- 


*  This  fermon  was  preached  to  a  congre- 
gation of  poor  labourers. 
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tion,  connexion,  and  every  fource 
of  difference  which  can  occur  in 
individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies. 

,  No  fyftem  of  inftrudion  could 
poffibly  be  fo  valuable,  as  that, 
which  diftinguifhed  the  precife  con- 
dition  of  every  individual,  and  ac- 
commodated itfelf  to  thofe  circum- 
ftance9  which  feparated  him  from 
his  felloe-creatures;  juft  as  medi- 
cine can  never  be  fo  ufeful,  as  when 
the  phyfician  is  acquainted  with 
the  constitutional  peculiarities  of 
the  perfon  to  be  relieved. 
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But  as  fuch  a  minute  application 
of  precepts  from  the  pulpit  is  im- 
poffible,  we  muft  do  what  good 
we  can,  and  content  ourfelves  with 
a  lefs  elaborate,  and  more  gene- 
ral advice,  claffing  men  from  their 
rank  in  life,  and  omitting  the  con- 
fidcration  of  thofe  differences,  which 
are  more  difficult  to  be  perceived, 
and  too  numerous  to  be  detailed. 

In  purfuance  of  this  idea,  I  fhatt 
draw  a  fhort,  and  fimple  fketch  of 
thofe  duties  which  the  fituation  of 
a  labouring  man  more  immediately 
calls    upon   him  to  fulfil,  and  of 
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tfaofe  faults  which  it  is  of  the  mod 
importance  he  Ihould  avoid.  This 
is  the  lad  time  I  (hall  ever  addrefs 
you  from  this  place :  I  am  much  in 
earned,  and  wifh  to  be  ufeful ;  God 
grant  for  your  fakes,  and  for  mine, 
that  the  effedt  may  anfwer  to  the 
intention. 

I  (hall  begin  by  holding  out  to 
your  notice  thofe  vices  mod  ob- 
fervable  amongft  the  common  peo- 
ple, and  to  which  their  condi- 
tion of  life  more  particularly  ex- 
pofes  them. 
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The  firft,  and  moil  fatal,  is  drunk* 
cnnefs.  It  would  he  a  ridiculous 
_-wafte  of  argument,  and  time,  to 
prove  what  every  body  admits,  and 
to  affert  what  nobody  denies ;  for, 
amongft  the  many  people  given  to 
intoxication,  whom  I  have  queftion- 
ed,  I  never  met  with  one  who  did 
not  wifti  to  diveft  himfelf  of  this 
habit,  and  who  was  not  free  to 
confefs,  that  his  greateft  misfor- 
tunes, as  well  as  moil  painful  fenfa- 
tions  of  mind,  and  body,  were  owing 
to  this  vice. 

•If  drunkennefs  ended  only .  with 
Vol.IL  h 
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degrading  a  man  to  the  date  of  a 
»**  bead,  it  might  not  be  fobad:  But  can 

Arc-*-  

f  )  a  man  anfwer  to  himfelf,  when  he 
f  has  loft  his  reafon,  that  there  is  any 
one  crime  he  may  not  commit? 
The  eaftern  people  have  a  tale, 
which  is  very  common  among 
them,  and  which  I  (hall  repeat, 
leaving  it  to  you  to  make  the  ap- 
plication. They  fay,  that  the  bad 
fpirit  tempted  a  holy  man  to  com- 
mit one  of  thefe  crimes,  inceft,  or 
murder,  or  to  make  himfelf  drunk  : 
the  man  chofe  the  latter,  as  think- 
ing it  the  leaft  crime  ;  but  when  he 
was  drunk,  and  had  loft  his  rea&n, 
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the  devil  tempted  him  to  commit 
the  other  two. 

In  all  ranks  of  life  this  crime  is 
defpicable,  and  dangerous;  but  a 
poor  man  cannot  intoxicate  himfelf, 
without  ftarving  his  wife,  and  chil- 
dren. Is  not  this  enough  to  awaken 
refle&ion,  that  you  mud  be  guilty 
in  the  end,  and  in  the  means ;  that 
you  muft  wade  through  a  bad  crime 
to  commit  worfe ;  and  that,  in  or- 
der to  extinguilh  your  reafon,  and 
put  yourfelf  in  a  difpofition  for  the 
commiffion    of  every    crime,  you 
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muft  fubjedk  to  want  and  ruin  the 
tendereft  objedls  of  your  afie&ions. 

I  would  recommend  to  you  a 
ftri<a  regard  to  truth.  Our  virtues, 
and  vices  are  formed,  in  a  great 
meafure,  from  opinion :  In  the 
higher  clafles  of  life,  a  breach  of 
truth  is  confidered  as  more  infamous 
lhan  in  the  lower,  and  the  virtue 
therefore  is  in  greater  requeft.  But 
mere  opinion  is  not  the  meafure  of 
.virtue,  and  vice ;  a  lie  is  a  very  fe- 
rious  offence  againft  God,  and  a* 
gainft  man.  Mutual  faith  is  the 
great  cement  of  fociety  j  and  God, 
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ttnder  whofe  providence  the  fabric 
of  focial  order  has  been  reared,  will 
not  forgive  thofe  enormities  which 
threaten  it  with  deftru&ion.  Be- 
tides, leaving  out  the  confiderations 
of  morality,  and  religion,  I  am  a- 
ftonifbed,  my  good  brethren,  that 
you  do  not  eftablifh  a  character  for 
telling  truth,  for  your  own  advan- 
tage. A  lie  may  profit  a  man 
once,  or  twice,  but  lie  will  foon  be 
found  out,  and  never  afterwards 
believed ;  but  the  advantages  of 
a  good  name,  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing  a  trofty  fervant,  will  befriend  a 
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man  through  life,  and  be  the  fourcc 
to  him  of  profit,  as  well  as  honour. 

The  neceffity  of  attendance  up- 
on public   worfhip,   I  have  more 
than  once  imprefled  upon  your  no- 
tice.    So  painful  is  thought,  and  fo 
difficult  is  it  to  dwell  upon  thofe 
duties  which  check   the  glow  of 
fenfe,  the  current  of  bufinefs,  the 
impetaofity  of  paffion,  fo  hard  is  it 
to  receive,  fo  eafy  to  lofe,  religious 
impreffions,  that  without  the  recur- 
rent incitements,  the  repeated  ad- 
monitions of  this  day,  man  would 
long  ago  have  been  fevered  from 
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his  Creator,  and  the  chain  which 
reaches  from  heaven  to  earth  would 
have  been  broke  afunder.  Religi- 
on is  certainly  no  interruption  to 
the  reft  which  a  labouring  man 
requires  x>n  a  Sunday ;  and  to  in- 
nocent  pleafure  after  the  fervice  of 
the  day  is  over,  there  can  be  no 
great  obje&ion.  Let  no  man  feel 
himfelf  too  fecure  from  grofs  impie- 
ty, and  vice,  in  the  abhorrence  he 
feels  to  great  crimes  ;  it  is  a  fecuri- 
ty  as  long  as  it  lafts  ;  but  it  is  eafily 
weakened,  duninifhed,  deftroyed. 
Solemn  prayer  to  God,ferious  reflec- 
tions, indulged  at  ftated  intervals, 

H  iiij 
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can  alone  cherifh  the  fpirit.  of  reli- 
gion, and  make  the  pulfe  of  con- 
fcience  healthy,  regular,  and  ftrong; 
and  here  it  is,  in  this  place,  and  a- 
mong  our  fellow  Chriftians,  that 
our  prayers  are  to  be  preferred, 
that  God  will  heas  our  requefts,  and 
grant  that  which  is  mod  expedient 
for  us. 

Another  circumftance  of  great 
importance,  is,  the  duty  which  you 
owe  to  your  children.  Difference 
of  fituation  can  make  no  difference 
in  natural  affe&ion  ;  a  poor  man 
loves   his  children  with  the  feme 
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warmth  as  a  monarch ;  but  then  he 
has  little  leifure,  and  is  not  perhaps 
aware  of  the  extreme  danger  of 
leaving  children  to  themfelves,  and 
fuffering  bad  habits,  and  licentious 
paffions,  to  pufh  on  their  roots,  and 
flourifh  in  fo  frefh,  and  fertile  foil. 
.Half  the  bad  men  in  the  world 
have  become  Co  from  a  negledted 
education :  Whatever  is  impreffed 
upon  the  youthful  mind,  whether 
good,  or  bad,  is  retained  with  great 
firmneis.  Look  through  all  nature, 
in  animals,  as  well  as  in  men,  every 
habit  that  remains,  was  inculcated 
when  the  fubjed  was  young ;  and 
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every  effort  to  change,  and  to  a- 
mend  them,  in  old  age,  is  tedious, 
difficult,  and  almoft  impoffible. 
The  duties  of  a  parent  are  awful, 
and  facred ;  the  foul  of  his  child 
is  in  his  hands ;  he  may  make  it 
good,  and  virtuous,  and  light  up  in 
it  the  fear  of  God,  and  the  fpirit  of 
wifdom ;  he  may  give  to  his  coun- 
try a  good  citizen,  to  fociety  an  up- 
right man,  to  heaven  a  pure,  and 
hallowed  fpirit,  fit  for  falvation; 
and  before  man,  and  God,  is  he 
guilty,  if  he  negle&s  his  charge. 
All  duties,  of  courfe,  mud  be  regu- 
lated by  the  ability  to  fulfil  them ; 
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the  poor,  to  be  fure,  cannot  do 
much  for  their  children  j  but  what 
little  they  can  do  is  expe&ed  from 
them  :  At  all  events,  they  can  avail 
themfelves  of  the  munificence  of 
other  people!  however  limited  their 
own  powers  may  be,  *  The  Sun- 
day fchool,  which,  with  fome  trou- 
ble and  expence,  has  been  brought 
to  the  ftate  in  which  you  fee  it,  will 
afford  to  the  pooreft  people  an  op- 
portunity  of  giving  to  their  chil- 
dren fome  (hare  of  education  j  and 


*  A  Sunday  fchool,  planned,  and  fupport- 
ed,  by  a  very  refpe&able  country  gentleman 
-m  the  parifh. 
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I  will  not  fuppofe  that  any  body 
can  be  to  indolent,  and  fo  unprin- 
cipled, as  not  to  exa<5t  from  their 
children  a  regular  attendance  upon 
it.  I  fincerely  exhort  you,  and  beg 
of  you  now,  for  the  laft  time,  that 
after  this  inftitution  has  been  got 
into  fome  kind  of  order,  you  will 
not  fuffer  it  to  fall  to  ruin  by  your 
own  negligence.  I  have  lived  a*, 
mong  your  children,  and  have 
taught  them  myfelf,  and  have  feen 
them  improve,  and  I  know  it  will 
make  them  better,  and  ha-ppier 
men ;  and  I  put  this  to  you  and 
dwell  upon  it,  not  only  from  a  fenfe 
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of  duty,  but  from  the  proper  feel- 
ings  of  a  man,  becaufe  I  love  the 
little  fubdivifion  of  fociety  in  which 
I  have  lived,  and  am  not,  nor  ever 
lhall  be,  indifferent  to  its  interefts. 

.  The  principle  of  thrift,  and  eco- 
nomy, fo  neceffary  at  all  times  to  a 
poor  man,  is  doubly  fo  how,  when 
we  are  fuffering  under  the  preflure 
of  fcarcity.  Every  farthing  idly 
fpent  at  this  time,  is  fo  much  taken 
from  the  firft  wants  of  nature ;  and 
«very  labourer  mud  be  indeed  loft 
to  all  proper,  and  prudential  reflec- 
tions, whom  thefe,  times  will  not 
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frighten  into  economy.  When  I 
talk  of  thefe  times,  it  mtift  be  fome 
confolation  to  you  to  reflect,  that  if 
your  own  induftry  will  not  fupport 
you,  you  have  a  claim  upon  the 
parifti  for  fupport  j  and  for  this 
you  fhould  love  your  country,  for 
there  is  no  other  country  in  the 
world  where  fuch  a  cuftotn  obtains, 
but  in  this.  But  remember,  this  is 
a  lad  refource;  for  bafe,  and  bad  is 
that  man,  who  would  not  rather 
earn  his  bread  by  the  fweat  of  his 
brow,  than  be  beholden  for  it  to  the 
charity  of  another;  but  then,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  is  a  miftaken 
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pride  which  induces  really  induftri- 
ous  people  to  fuffer  every  ftage  of 
diftrefs,  rather  than  apply  for  re- 
lief: If  a  roan  has  made  ufe  of 
every  exertion  to  fupport  himfelfj 
without  fuccefs,  he  has  every  claim 
of  juftice,  and  humanity,  to  affift- 
ance ;  nor  ought  the  lead  difgrace, 
or  ignominy,  to  attach  to  fuch  a 
claimant.  I  mention  thefe  things, 
becaufe  inftances  occur  everyday, 
of  people  who  are  faulty  on  both 
fides  of  the  queftion,  of  thofe  who 
afk  without  wanting,  and  of  thofe 
who  want  without  alking;  the  one 
fault  proceeds  from  difhonefty,  the 
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other  leads  to  defpair,  and  confe- 
quently  both  are  proper  fubjeds 
for  animadverfion  in  this  place. 

Having  thus,  for  the  Jaft  time, 
dwelt  upon  thofe  fubjeds,  which 
appeared  to  me  moft  to  require 
your  attention,  and  mine  alfo,  it 
remains  only  'that  I  bid  you  fare- 
wel :  May  plenty,  and  peace  attend 
you  ;  may  God  crown  you  with  all 
human  profperity  j  may  you  die  the 
death  of  the  good,  and  juft,  and  rife 
like  them  to  an  immortal  exifterrce. 


ON  VANITY. 


Ecclesiastes,  chap,  i.  v.  14. 
Behold,  all  is  vanity,  and  vexation  of  fpirit. 

x  hose  vices  are  not  always  the 
mod  dangerous,  which  are  the  mod 
rapid  of  operation  :  But  as  effects 
ftrike  moft  the  fenfes  when  they 
follow  immediately  from  their 
caufes,  fuch  vices  have  been  more 
accurately  obferved,  and  more 
clearly  explained,  than  any  others. 
In  the  meantime,  there  are  many 
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habits  of  thought  little  noticed,. and 
little  feared,  which  pollute  no  lefs 
effectually  the  fprings  of  the  heart, 
and  degrade  the  moral  dignity  of 
man.  We  fhudder  at  falfehood,  at 
ingratitude,  at  negledt  of  ferious 
duties,  at  hfcrdnefs  of  heart :  We 
look  at  vanity  with  a  fmile  of  con- 
tempt, at  the  vanity  of  the  young, 
and  gay,  with  a  fmile  of  indulgence ; 
it  feems,  to  our  improvident  view, 
an  harmlefs,  gaudy  plant,  that  has 
fprung  in  the  luxuriant  foil  of 
youth,  and  will  quickly  be  dried  up 
in  more  mature  age ;  in  the  mean 
time,  up  it  climbs,  and  ftrangles  in 
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its  grafp  the  towering,  and  lordly 
paffions  of  the  foul. 

I  mean  by  vanity,  the  exceffive 
love  of  praife,  and  I  call  it  excef- 
five, whenever  it  becomes  a  motive 
toa&ion;  for  to  make  men  indif- 
ferent to  the  praifes  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  as  a  confequence  of  their 
a&ions,  is  not,  that  I  know  of,  any 
where  enjoined  by  our  facred  reli- 
gion, nor  would  it  be  wife,  if  it  were 
poffible. 

The  vanity  of  great  men,  when 
it  ftimulates  them  to  exertions  ufc- 
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ful  to  mankind,  is  that  fpecies  of 
vanity  which  feems  to  approach  the 
neareft  to  virtue,  and  which  we 
mod  readily  pardon  for  its  effe&s  j 
and,  indeed,  fo  much  are  we  inclin- 
ed to  view  aftions  by  their  fplen- 
dour,  or  their  importance,  rather 
than  by  their  motives,  that  we  can 
hardly  agree  to  call  by  the  name 
of  vain,  a  man  who  has  exercifed 
confummate,  and  fuccefsful  abi- 
lity, upon  great  obje&s  j  whereas, 
there  is  a  vanity  of  great,  and  a  va- 
nity of  little  minds,  and  the  fame 
paffion  regulates  a  ceremony,  which 
rules,  or  ruins  a  kingdom.    It  is  bet* 
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rer,  to  be  fure,  that  good,  if  it  cannot 
be  done  from  the  beft,  fhould  be  done 
from  any  motive,  rather  than  not  be 
done  at  all ;  but  the  dignity  of  the 
fad;  can  never  communicate  purity 
to  the  intention.  True  virtue  con- 
fifts,  not  only  in  adion,  but  in  the 
mind  with  which  we  aft ;  and  the 
higheft  beneficence  which  flows 
from  vanity,  though  it  may  exalt 
us  in  the  eyes  of  men,  abafes  us  in 
the  view  of  God. 

It  is  curious  to  obferve  this-ver- 
fatile  paffion,  in  all  the  forms  un- 
der which  it  loves  to  exift ;  every 
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will  think  on  every  occafion,  what 
leifure  is  there  for  reflection  on 
thofe  folemn  duties  which  you  owe 
to  your  fellow- creatures  ?  God  has 
not  trailed  thefe  duties  to  the  rea- 
fon,  but  has  warned  you  to  com- 
panion by  inward  feelings :  Thefe 
feelings  foon  ceafe  to  admonifh, 
when  they  are  unheeded ;  and  the 
voice  of  humanity,  when  it  has  of- 
ten fpoken  in  vain,  fpeaks  no  more. 
To-day,  you  move  with  beating 
heart  along  the  golden  ranks  of 
pleafure,  and  to-morrow,  and  to- 
morrow, new  joys,  and  new  tri- 
umphs await  you.    Soon  the  cry 
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of  him  who  wants  bread  will  come 
up  no  more  to  your  ear  ;  foon  you 
will  turn  from  the  fad  afpeft  of 
age,  and  your  heart  will  become 
(hut  to  the  rniferies  of  man,  never 
again  to  be  opened. 

The  havoek  which  vanity  make* 
on  the  focial  feelings,  is  as  confpi- 
cuous  a&  that  which  it  exercifes  on 
thofe  of  compaflion :  One  of  the 
moft  painful  fymptoms  it  produces, 
is  an  impatience  of  home.  The 
vain  man  has  no  new  triumphs  to 
make  over  his  family,  or  his  kin- 
dred ;  their  fociety  becomes  tedi- 
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ous,  and  infupportable  to  Vim  ;  he 
flies  to  every  public  circle  for  re- 
lief, where  the  hope  of  being  ad- 
mired lightens  up  in  him  that  gaie- 
ty, which  never  beams  on  thofc 
who  ought  to  be  the  neareft  to  bis 
heart.  Thus  it  is  that  the  lives  of 
many,  in  great  cities,  are  pafled  in 
crowds,  and  frittered  away  in  a^con- 
ftant  recurrence  of  the  fame  frivo- 
lous amufements.  After  the  poig- 
nant gratifications  of  vanity,  every 
other  fpecies  of  fenfation  becomes 
iniipid ;  the  mind  fhrinks  from  du- 
ty, and  from  improvement,  and  the 
whole  character  becomes  trifling, 
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and  degraded.  It  is  eafy  to  mifre- 
prefent  thefe  observations,  by  fup- 
poling  them  to  be  levelled  againft 
pleafure,  and  amufement  in  gene- 
ral ;  whereas,  it  is  not  only  lawful 
to  enjoy  the  innocent  pleafures  of 
fociety  in  moderation,  but  it  is  un- 
wife  not  to  enjoy  them.  It  is  that 
pleafure  I  cenfure,  which  becomes 
a  bufinefs,  and  corrupts  the  heart, 
inftead  of  exhilarating  the  fpirits ; 
and  upon  this  part  of  my  fubjed  I 
muft  be  allowed  the  liberty  of  ad- 
dreffing  a  few  words  to  the  female 
part  of  my  audience  in  particular. 
Dignity  of  character  is  a  very  fubtle 
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thing,  and,  as  the  guardian  of  many 
virtues,  fhould  be  carefully  pre- 
ferved ;  but  if  there  be  any  one  fault 
which  extinguifhes  amiable,  and 
pious  fentiment,  hardens  the  heart, 
deftroys  delicacy  of  manners,  and 
wipes  off  the  bloom  from  the  female 
mind,  it  is  conftant,  and  eternal  dif* 
fipation.  Be  allured,  that  the  very 
effence  of  pleafure  is  rarity ;  that 
admiration,  too  eagerly  purfued,  in- 
fallibly  leads  to  contempt;  and 
that  the  qualities  of  mind,  and  per* 
fon  which  produce  the  grcateft  ef- 
fect, are  thofe  of  which  the  pofief- 
.  for  is  the  moft  profoundly  ignorant. 
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It  is  fo  little  the  habit  of  man- 
kind  in  general,  to  look  to  the  con- 
fequences  of  things,  that  vanity  has 
been  ftrangely  denominated  an  in* 
nocent  foible ;  and  yet  there  is  not 
a  fingle  virtue  which  it  does  not  de- 
grade, nor  a  fingle  vice  to  which  it 
does  not  lead.  Look  to  the  many 
families  reduced  to  ruin  from  often- 
tatious  expence ;  the  laborious  pro- 
fligate, who  drudges  at  debauchery, 
that  the  world  may  applaud  his  fpi- 
rit ;  the  fhallow  deift,  who  laughs, 
and  trembles ;  the  quibbling  atheift, 
who  prays  in  fecret;  the  weak 
tribe,  who  follow  fortune,  and  hate 
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the  unhappy ;  cadaverous  age,  lin- 
gering in  the  haunts  of  plea  Aire,  and 
fummoned  from  the  dance  to  the 
grave ;  fee  ruined  women,  and  mif- 
guided  ftatefmen,  and  mlftaken 
fages,  beautiful  talents,  and  heroic 
qualities,  and  princely  virtues,  funk 
down  to  the  dud,  and  the  fad  ma- 
jeftic  fall  of  men,  whom  nature 
fent  forth  to  rule,  and  to  enlighten 
the  earth.  Go  now,  and  humble 
thy  heart,  and  look  not  to  men  for 
praife,  but  to  God ;  fo  fhalt  thoa 
fear  no  evil;  fo  fhalt  thou  move 
with  a  firm  fiep,  through  this  val- 
ley of  the  fhadow  of  death :  The 
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Lord  fhall  be  thy  fhepherd,  and 
lead  thee  forth  befide  the  green 
paftures,  and  convert  thy  foul,  and 
place  thee  befide  the  waters  of 
comfort. 

Vanity  is  not  only  a  dangerous 
paffion,  but  it  is  an  abfurd  paffion, 
as  it  does  not  in  general  attain 
the  end  it  propofes  to  itfelf.  The 
way  to  gain  wealth,  is  to  feek  it. 
Learning  is  only  acquired  by  con* 
ftant,  and  eager  labour;  but  to 
gain  praifer  you  mull  be  indifferent 
to  it,  for  the  rule  of  commendation 
is,  and  ought  to  be,  the  very  re* 
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vcrfe  of  the  rule  of  charity ;  to  givfe 
moft  to  thofe  who  want  it  leaft,  and 
thus  by  ill  fuccefs,  to  teach  a  better 
motive  to  adion.  Vanity  is  every 
day  deteded,  and  difgraced;  we 
know  men  who  believe  themfelves 
to  be  objeds  of  univerfal  admira- 
tion, while,  in  fad,  they  are  objeds 
of  univerfal  contempt ;  we  fee  how 
difficult  it  is  to  conceal  the  pafiion, 
or  prevent  the  ridicule  confequent 
upon  it ;  yet  we  are  vain,  and  be- 
lieve that  acute  malice  will  be  blind 
for  us  alone  :  We  are  as  little  ad- 
monifhed  to  be  fimple,  from  the 
charming  effeds  of  fimplicity,  but 
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cither  make  no  change,  or  imagine 
we  can  aft  a  fimplicity  better  than 
the  fimplicity  of  nature. 

A  vain  man  looks  more  to  the 
pleafure,  than  to  the  means  of  tri- 
umph, and  experiences  defeat,  be- 
caufe  he  fings  the  fong  of  victory, 
while  he  fhould  be  fpreading  his 
ranks  for  the  battle.  If  he  fucceed, 
he  lofes  even  the  inaccurate  meafure 
of  himfelf,  which  he  before  pofieffed, 
attempts  greater,  and  ftill  greater  a- 
chievments,  and  is  fure  at  lad  ta 
fail:  becaufe  it  is  the  eafieft  of  all 
VoUII.  K 
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things  to  find  difficulties,  fuperior 
to  human  power. 

It  muft  be  from  the  molt  la- 
mentable want  of  feif- examination, 
that  this  vice  is  ever  found  in  the 
Chriftian  mind.  Chriliianity  con- 
fills  not  only  in  what  we  do,  and 
in  what  we  avoid,  but  in  the  fenti- 
ments  we  encourage,  and  the  ha- 
bits  of  thinking  we  gradually  ac- 
quire. A  vain  Chriftian  may  have 
faith,  and  He  may  have  conformity  j 
he  may  worlhip,  and  believe ;  but 
where  is  his  bumble  foul,  his  mild, 
and  fteady  wifdom,  and  his  awful 
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fenfe  of  the  ever-during  prefence  of 
God?  Thefe  are  the  fweet  virtues  on 
which  this  worm  of  vanity  doth  pa- 
fture,  and  thefe  the  miferable  relics 
of  Chrtftianity  which  it  leaves  be- 
hind, 

A  very  vain  perfon,  is  feldom  a 
very  happy  perfon ;  he  lives  under 
no  certain  law  ;  the  rule  of  his  con- 
duct is  the  caprice  of  his  company ; 
he  never  knows  to-day  what  he  is 
to  do  to  morrow,  and  is  conftantly 
ading  a  part,  before  an  audience, 
who  become  difficult  to  pleafe,  in 
proportion  as  he  is  deiirous  to  pleafe 
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them  ;  he  lives  in  conftant  pertur- 
bation, and  is  ever  flufhed  with- 
triumph,  or  pale  with  defpair ;  he 
is  a  flave  in  eflence,  who  feels  that 
he  has  not  dignity  to  be  free,  and 
erecfts  every  man  he  meets  into  a 
matter,  and  lord. 

The  wife  man  enjoys  the  fm 
preme  comfort  of  living  under  ge- 
neral rules ;  he  is  ever  dignified* 
becaufe  ever  confident ;  he  avoids 
the  mifery  of  doubt,  and  follows  a 
clear  line  of  conduct  through  all 
times,  and  feafons,  and  events. 
While  the  world  are  in  good  humour 
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with  him,  he  enjoyS  their  praife  as  an 
accidental  good,  though  he  never 
feeks  it  as  an  ultimate  objedh  If  the 
redtitude  of  his  motives  be  not  un- 
derftood,  he  wraps  himfelf  in  his  vir- 
tue, and  gazes  from  the  adamantine 
temple  of  confcience  at  the  ftorm 
which  rolls  and  ravages  beneath : 
The  will  of  God,  declared  by  his 
Son  Jefus  Chrift,  is  the  guide  of  his 
life,  and  he  moves  through  this 
^arth  with  fear,  and  fortune  be- 
neath his  feet,  and  with  Jieaven 
open  to  his  view. 

This  love  of  praife,  fo  ftrongly  iu- 
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fixed  in  our  natike,  it  is  rather  our 
duty  to  dired,  than  to  extinguish  : 
The  excellence  which  requires  nei- 
ther to  be  encouraged,  or  correct- 
ed, exifts  not  in  this  world  :  The 
commendation,  or  the  cenfure  of 
enlightened  men,  is  perhaps  the 
bell  teft  here  below,  of  the  purity, 
and  wifdom  of  what  we  intend,  and 
the  propriety,  and  fuccefs  of  what 
we  do  ;  and  a  wife  man  will  always 
make  this  ufe  of  the  decifions  of  the 
world :  When  he  is  blamed,  he 
will  Men  with  facred  modefty  to 
the  colleded  wifdom  of  many  men  ; 
he  will  meafure  back  his  footfteps 
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on  the  paths  of  life,  and  which  ever 
way  he  decides,  he  will  know  that 
he  has  either  obtained  fuccefs,or  de- 
fended it ;  he  will  receive  praife  as  a 
probable,  not  as  a  certain  evidence 
that  he  is  right;  nay,  he  will  do  more, 
he  will  rejoice  in  the  approbation  of 
his  fellow  creatures ;  every  feeling 
of  his  heart  will  expand ;  it  will 
cheer  him  in  his  long  druggie,  and 
diflipate  that  melancholy  which  the 
beft  fometimes  feel  at  the  triumph 
©f  folly,  or  the  fortune  of  vice. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  con- 
vince you  of  the   danger  of  this 
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widely  diflufed,  and  little  fufpe&ed 
paffion  of  vanity,  and  to  fhow  you 
that  it  injures  the  underftanding, 
that  it  injures  the  heart,  that  it  in- 
jures the  Chriftian  charadter,  that 
it  defeats  its  own  end,  and,  while  it 
f\ies  for   admiration,  infures    con* 
tempt :  Be  it  your  care  to  watch 
its  baneful  influence,  and  to  live 
from  nobler  motives.    Do  you  wifh 
for  the  praife  of  man  ?  ceafe  then 
to  purfue  it ;  live  that  life  which, 
foon,  or  late,  leads  to  honour  in 
this  world,  and  to  eternity  in  the 
next;  bejuft,  be  modeft,  be  chari- 
table ;    love  dearly    your    fellow- 
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creatures,  and  number  your  days 
by  the  miferies  you  have  leffened, 
and  the  bleffings  you  have  diffufed. 
Study  your  own  heart  with  the  pa- 
tience of  a  Chriftian,  coolly  mark, 
and  fteadily  refift  the  tendency  to 
wrong.  Let  wifdom  ever  increafe 
with  decay,  and  the  foul  gather 
new  light  as  its  covering  crumbles 
into  dull.  Do  you  think  fuch  a  life 
as  this  will  not  fecure  to  you  more 
effedually  the  fweets  of  praife,  than 
all  the  toils,  and  ail  the  vexations 
of  vanitv  ?  Yes ;  you  will  reign  in 
the  hearts  of  men  ;  you  will  move 
amongft  them  like  the  angel  of  wif- 
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dom,  and  peace ;  and  when,  in  the 
fulnefs  of  years,  and  in  the  fulnefs 
of  honours,  you  reft  for  the  fhort  fa- 
baoth  of  the  tomb,  the  cold  dull 
earth  which  falls  upon  your  bier, 
fhall  be  a  cruel  found  to  the  poor, 
the  wretched,  and  the  good;  a 
whole  city  fhall  gather  round  your 
grave,  and  weep  over  their  guide, 
their  father,  and  their  friend. 


©N  THE  TREATMENT  OF  SERVANTS. 


Colossians,  chap.  iv.  v.  i. 

Mailers,  give  unto  your  fervants  that  which  is 
juft,  and  equal,  knowing  that  ye  alfo  have 
a  Mailer  in  heaven. 

Upon  firft  turning  our  mind  to 
confider  thofe  caufes  which  preferve 
any  fociety  in  a  ftate  of  order,  and 
regularity,  wc  are  apt  to  attribute 
this  effedl  to  the  laws  alone,  and  to 
believe  that  it  is  principally  the  fear 
of  punifhment,    which    inculcates 
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one  line  of  condud,  and  difcourages 
another ;  whereas,  the  fad  is,  that 
if  the  welfare  of  mankind  depend- 
ed alone  upon  the  ftruggle  of  two 
hoiiile  principles,  the  paflion  which 
urged  to  the  commiffion  of  the 
crime,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
law  that  prohibited  it,  on  the  o- 
ther,  there  had  been  an  end  long 
fince  of  human  aflbciation,  and  re- 
finement; and  man,  after  fuch  a 
vain  experiment  to  better  his  con- 
dition, and  improve  his  nature,  had 
xeturned  to  his  ancient  woods,  with 
a   fiercenefs   confirmed  by  experi- 
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Hicnt,  and  a  barbarity  relumed  upore 
fyftem. 

If  the  law  has  not  a  very  power- 
ful affiftance,  and  co-operation,  it 
can  never  cope  with  human  depra- 
vity. Accordingly,  befides  the 
great,  and  cardinal  fupport  of  reli- 
gion, we  fee  education,  and  opinion, 
difciplining  the  mind  of  man  to 
a  ftate  of  wholefome  obedience, 
and  preparing  him  for  thofe  wife 
reftraints,  upon  which  the  very  ex- 
istence of  fociety  depends.  To 
thefe  auxiliaries  of  the  law  may  be 
added  another  very  important  one, 
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I  isczn  family  government,  the 
ircft  finiple.  the  moil  natural,  and 
the  mc::  ancient  of  ail  govern- 
ments. How  very  much  virtue, 
ar.d  religion  muft  be  promoted  by 
the  d se  exercife  of  this  authority, 
in  all  its  branches,  is  too  plain  to 
be  proved;  the  heft   ad  mini  Ue red 

governments  mull   mirtake   much. 

*-»  * 

and  overlook  much ;  it  is  of  courfe 
impofiible  that  they  can  defcend  to 
infpect  the  lives,  and  conducts  of 
individuals,  and  regulate,  with  mi* 
nute,  and  laborious  juitice,  the  pro- 
portion of  merit  and  reward.  Now, 
the  chiefs  of  a  family  have  an  intt- 
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mate  knowledge  of  every  individu- 
al in  it,  a  lively  intereft  in  the  redli- 
tude  of  their  conduft,  and  ah  in- 
fluence over  them,  to  which  nobo- 
dy elfe  can  pretend.  It  is  not  my  . 
intention  to  treat  of  every  branch 
of  family  government-,  but  (imply 
of  that  to  which  my  text  relates, 
the  connexion  between  mailer,  and 
fervant.  The  fubje<9:  is  an  humble 
one,  and  little  fufceptible  of  orna- 
ment :  but  it  is  of  daily  occurrence  j 
and,  as  a  conGderable  (hare  of  our 
comfort  depends  upon  it,  it  certain- 
ly makes  up  in  utility,  what  it  lofes 
in  dignity.     It  is  a  very  eafy  thing 
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to  fey  of  a  religion,  that  it  has  a 
tendency  to  aflbage  human  paf- 
fions,  and  foften  human  manners ; 
we  muft  juftify  our  praife,  by  ex- 
emplifying it,  and  coming  home  to 
the  bufinefs,  and  boforas  of  men, 
{how  in  moral  detail  what  Chriftia- 
nity  exads  from  the  huiband,  the 
father,  the  matter,  and  the  fon ; 
and  thus  make  eulogium  rational, 
by  giving  a  clear  view  of  the  fpe- 
cific  excellencies  on  which  it  is 
founded. 


^ 


To  a  Chriftian  befides,  the  duties 
e  owes  to  any  clafs  of  his  fellow* 
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creatures,  however  low  they  may 
foe  placed  beneath  him  in  wealth* 
and  rank,  can  never  be  but  a  feri* 
ous,  and  folemn  concern ;  for  he 
bears  within  him  a  levelling  faith, 
which  Ihould  beat  down  the  pride 
of  man  to  the  duft,  Ihould  tell  him, 
that  the  pooreft  creature  in  his 
own  fhape  has  a  foul,  which  came 
from  God,  and  before  God  will 
fland  in  judgment,  at  that  day 
when  the  firft  (hall,  be  laft,  and  the 
laft  be  firft,  and  all  flefh  fhall  be 
changed. 

It  may  be  necefiary  to  obferve, 

Vol.  II.  h 
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thit  I  iDEEn  fi^ply  to  confider  the 
cDcnefbon  between  mailer,  and 
icaixJii,  on  oae  fide  only  ;  not  the 
fcry  which  a  icrraot  owes  to  his 
mazier,  but  that  which  a  mailer  owes 
to  hz<  ferram.  crnfidering  this  as  the 
only  pan  of  the  fubjed  which  can 
be  paitkulirly  applicable,  and  in- 
terciing  to  my  piefent  audience ; 
nor  ihall  I  go  on,  touching  methodi- 
cally upon  every  common  duty,  bet 
(hall  content  myfelf  with  mention- 
ing only  the  molt  common  faults 
which  we  are  apt  to  commit  in  ful- 
filling this  relation  of  life.  I  hope 
you  will  not  think  the  fubject  I 
chofen  too  low,  or  too  parti- 
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cular  for  difcuffion  in  this  place; 
Jet  us  never  forget  that  the  real  teft 
of  Chriftian  merit  is  a&ion,  and 
that  if  we  are  not  Chriftians  in  the 
daily,  and  common  tranfa&ions  of 
our  life,  the  ardour  of  devotion,  and 
fincerity  of  our  belief,  by  evincing 
that  we  know  the  rule  which  we 
negled,  and  the  lawgiver  whom  we 
difobey,  are  proofs  of  our  guilt,  and 
not  of  our  virtue.  I  the  more  in- 
fill on  this,  becaufe  it  is  the  eafieft, 
and  mod  common  of  all  things  to 
deceive  ourfelves,  and  to  fubftitute, 
inftead  of  the  toil  of  moral  emenda- 
tion, an  overheated  fancy,  and  an 
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undoubting  faith,  and  then  to  be- 
lieve that  we  are  doing  our  duty  to 
God,  and  man. 

I  think  I  may  very  fairly  begin 
with  laying  this  down  as  a  rule, 
that  we  owe  to  thofe  placed  under 
us,  gentle  language,  and  a  kind, 
and  benevolent  deportment.  We 
are  all  of  us  enough  difpofed  to  al- 
low, and  to  make  eulogiums  upon 
Chriftianity,  as  a  beneficent  fyfteni 
of  morals.  In  this  commendation, 
the  fceptic  has  fhown  an  equal  a- 
lacrity  with  the,  Chriftian  ;  but  do 
we  imagine  that  our  Saviour,  in  the 
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zeal  with  which  he  every  where 
promotes  the  happinefs  of  man- 
kind, while  he  endeavours  to  throw 
open  every  companionate  heart  as 
an  afylum  for  the  aillided,  and  to 
make  the  good  an  altar  for  the  mi- 
ferable  ;  do  we  imagine,  that  while 
he  remembered  the  bodily  wants, 
he  forgot  the  moral  feelings  of 
man?  that  he  has  not  reftrained 
the  Tallies  of  paffion,  as  much  as 
he  has  quickened  the  emotions  of 
pity  ?  the  fame  merciful  Chrift, 
who  fays,  give  of  your  abundance 
to  thofe  who  have  little,  who  bids 
you  comfort  the  man  who  is  uji- 
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happy,  forbids  you  to  add  woe  to 
woe,  to  build  forrow  upon  fervi* 
tude,  and  to  break  down  the  heart 
of  thy  bondfman,  who  has  no  help 
but  from  thee,  with  fcornful  looks, 
and  galling  words. 

Man  feizes  greedily  upon  every 
little  fource  of  diftinciion,  which 
falls  within  his  reach  ;  his  perpetu- 
al effort  is,  to  fcrape  together  every 
confideration  which  can  exalt  him 
in  his  own  mind  above  his  fellow- 
creatures  ;  and  the  unwatched  ten- 
dency of  all  his  thoughts  is  con- 
ftantly  to  exaggerate  the  import- 
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ance  of  his  own  claims,  and  preten* 
lions,  and  to  diminifti  thofe'ofo- 
thers.  We  are  compelled  to  re- 
fpedt,  in  a  confiderable  degree,  the 
rights  of  oar  equals ;  but  thofe  of 
our  inferiors,  in  this  inftance  of 
language,  and  manner,  we  fome- 
times  cruelly  negleft ;  and  the  man 
who  is  tremblingly  alive  to  the  pre- 
fervation  of  his  moft  minute  privi- 
leges, who  is  ready,  in  conformity 
with  the  notions  of  the  times,  to 
expofe  his  life  upon  the  lead  af- 
front, or  the  leaft  fhadow  of  an 
affront,  will  trample,  without  a  mo- 
ment of  humane  reflection,  upon 
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the  honeft  feelings  of  a  fellow-crea- 
ture, who,  though  he  have  never 
enjoyed  the  goods  of  fortune,  par- 
takes of  the  common  fentiments  of 
our  nature,  and,  in  proportion  as 
his  lot  of  life  is  lefs  enviable,  merit9 
from  every  good  man  a  treatment 
more  kind. 

Do  not  let  us  fall  into  the  hard- 
hearted miftake,  that  becaufe  men 
are  born  in  a  low  ftation  of  life, 
and  humbly  educated,  they  have 
not  a  confiderable,  and  a  powerful 
fhare  of  feelings:  We  think  that 
humble  men  are  to  be  moved  only 
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by  a  fenfe  of  gain,  and  that  all 
triage  is  nearly  indifferent  to  them, 
if  their  meat,  and  drink,  and  cloth- 
ing be  the  fame;  but  there  are 
many  of  them  who  would  go 
from  good  fare  to  kind  words,  who 
would  be  content  with  a  left  pit- 
tance from  the  hand  of  a  gentle, 
and  juft  man,  and  think,  with  the 
proverb,  that  it  were  better  to  dine 
off  herbs,  where  love  was,  than  to 
have  a  flailed  ox,  and  hatred  there- 
with. And  have  we  never  heard 
of  fervants,  whom  no  reverfe  of 
their  matter's  fortune  has  ever 
tempted  to  defert  him  ?  who  have 
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facrificed  the  long-cheri£hed  hope  of 
liberty,  and  competency   in  their 
old  age,  to  follow  a  difgraced,  an 
exiled,  a  needy  man,  in  all  his  roi- 
feries  ?  who  have  given  their  body 
for  his  fhield,  and  their  hands  for 
his  fupport?  and  all  this  without 
the  mod  diftant  hope  of  a  reward  ? 
And   why  ? — not  becaufe   he   has 
fed  and    clothed    them,   (for  the 
labourer    is    worthy   of   his    hire, 
and  recompence  is  rather   juilice 
than    benevolence*),   but    becaufe 
they  have  never  been  debafed  in 
their  own  eyes   by   fcornful    lan- 
:f  have  never  been  goaded  by 
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unworthy  treatment ;  becaufe  they 
have  met  with  men,  who  have  not 
thought  the  feelings  of  their  poor 
dependants  too  infignificant  a  fub- 
jedt  for  coniideration,  and  felf-re- 
ftraint ;  becaufe  they  have  been 
thought  of,  etteemed,  and  valued. 
Thefe  are  the  mod  acceptable  gifts 
which  one  human  being  can  be- 
llow upon  another,  and  when  they 
come  from  him  whom  fortune,  and 
condition  furround  with  dignity,  to 
him  who  has  nothing,  to  command 
the  refpedl  of  the  world,  from  the 
matter  to  the  fervant,  they  win  the 
human  heart,  and  form  an  attach- 
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mcnt  as  indiflbluble,    perhaps,  as 
fubfifts  in  the  world. 

Diftindiion  of  ranks  there  muft 
be  in  every  fociety,  and  it  is  mod 
devoutly  to  be  wifhed,  that  the 
good  fenfe,  and  firmnefs  of  this 
country  may  ever  preferve  them ; 
but  it  is  the  peculiar  province  of 
religious  inftru&ion,  to  teach  that 
confiderate  mildnefs  which  foftcns 
down  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  orders  of  mankind,  which 
allays  the  natural  difcontent  of  in- 
feriority, by  amiable  conceffion, 
and  renders  the  obedience  of  the 
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lower  claffes  certain,  and  folid,  by 
rendering  it  willing.  There  is  one 
very  ftriking  advantage  in  this  ami- 
able behaviour  to  our  domeftics, 
for  thofe  who  are  engaged  in  the 
truly  noble  occupation  of  gradually 
correcting,  and  improving  their 
charaders ;  it  affords  a  conftant  ex- 
ercife  for  the  virtues  of  juftice,  and 
moderation,  and  it  is  in  the  bofom 
of  their  families,  and  in  the  midft  of 
thofe  who  are  the  daily  witneffes  of 
their  a&ions,  that  men  ought  to  ren- 
der virtue  habitual  to  themfelves ; 
but  inftead  of  rendering  their  home 
a  fchool  of  probation,  and  exercife, 
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they  too  often   look  upon  it  as  a 
place  of  reft  from  eTery  noble  ef- 
fort, as  a  retreat,  where  they  are 
exempted    from    the    painful    re- 
ftraints  of  moderation,  juftice,  and 
complacency  :    Hence  it  is  that  in 
thefe  little  fubdivifions  of  fociety,  in 
families,  where  the  world  is  fenced 
off,  where  one  roof  fhelters  thofe 
whom   nature   intended   to   be   fo 
dear  to  each  other,  that  the  neareft 
kindred  are  fo  often  the  conftant 
fource  of  each  others  mifery,  and 
inquietude;  and  bence  it  is  that 
when   we    meet  together    in    the 
world,  we  do  not  bring  into  each 
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trthers  fociety  virtues,  but  the  fym- 
bols  of  virtues ;  we  are  not  mode* 
rate,  or  juft,  or  benevolent,  but  we 
counterfeit  thefe  virtues  for  the  time 
being ;  and  the  a&ions  of  men  are 
not  here  any  proofs  of  amiable  qua- 
lities, but  of  adroit,  and  fyftematic 
impofture. 

This  unchriftian-like  condud:  to 
fervants  does  not  always  proceed 
from  a  bad  heart ;  many  are  guilty 
of  it,  who  have  much  of  compaf- 
fion,  and  goodnefs  in  their  nature ; 
but  it  feems  to  proceed  from  a  no- 
tion early  imbibed,  and  never  efFec- 
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tually  checked,  and  aided  by  our 
natural  indolence,  and  pride,  that 
a  fenfe  of  thofe  injuries  which  are 
conveyed  by  manner,  and  expref- 
fions,  is  almoft  exclufively  confined 
to  thofe  whofe  minds  are  refined  .by 
education,  or  whofe  condition  is 
ennobled  by  birth.  But  in  fpite  of 
all  the  ills  which  poverty  can  in- 
fli<a,  no  human  being  is  bafe,  or  ab- 
ject in  his  own  eyes.  Without 
wealth,  or  beauty,  or  learning,  or 
fame,  nay,  without  one  foul  in  all 
the  earth  that  harbours  a  thought 
of  him,  without  a  place  where  to 
lay  his  head,  loathfome  from  dif* 
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*eafe,  and  fhunned  by  men,  the 
pooreft  outcaft  has  ftUl  fomething 
for  which  he  cherHhes  and  fofters 
hirafelf ;  he  has  ftill  fome  one  pride 
in  referve,  and  you  may  ftitl  make 
his  tears  more  bitter,  and  his  heart 
more  heavy  j  do  not  thert  take  a- 
way  from  men  who  give  you  their 
labour  for  their  bread,  thofe  feel- 
ings of  felf. complacency,  which  are 
dear  to  all  conditions,  but  doubly 
dear  to  this;  do  not  take  away 
that  from  thy  poor  brother,,  which 
cheers  him  in  his  toil,  which  gives 
him  a  light  heart,  and  wipes  the 
fweat  from  his  brow  j  and  be  thou 
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good  and  kind  to  him,  and  fpeak 
gentle  words  to  him,  for  the 
itrength  of  his  youth  is  thine,  and 
when  his  old  age  cometfi,  he  hath 
no  pleafure  in  thofe  days;  and 
know  thou  that  there  is  above  a 
God,  whom  thou  cannot  afk  to 
pardon  thy  follies,  and  thy  crimes, 
if  thou  forgiveft  not  alfo  the  tref- 
pafles  which  are  done  again  ft  thee. 

There  is  another  point,  in  which 
the  mafters  of  families  do  not  fuK 
fii  this  relation  in  a  very  exemplary 
manner,  and  tl;at  is,  in  attention  to 
the  moral  difcipline  of  their  fer- 
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vants.  The  truth  is,  that  if  ma- 
iters  be  well  ferved,  they  bufy 
themfelves  very  little  farther  with 
any  thing  elfe,  and  fufFer  many 
faults  to  pafs  unnoticed,  which  do 
not  interfere  with  their  own  indi- 
vidual comfort;  but  is  this  the 
duty  of  a  good  member  of  the 
community,  or  of  a  good  Chri- 
ftian?  The  matter  of  a  family 
has  an  opportunity  of  informing 
himfelf  of  the  character  of  every 
individual  in  it,  more  minutely  than 
any  other  perfon  can  do  j  he  de- 
rives a  mod  important  weight  from 
his  Situation,  and  a  little  temperate, 
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judicious,  and  dignified  advice  from 
*  him,  will  reclaim  many  a  thought- 
lefs  young  perfon  from  deftru&ion, 
much  more  effectually  than  any 
public,  and  general  inftru&ion  can 
be  fuppofed  to  do.  It  is  not  eafy 
to  conceive  any  thing  more  re- 
fpedtable,  more  ufeftil,  and  more 
religious,  than  the  condud  of  the 
matter  of  a  family,  who  would 
condefcend,  in  this  manner,  to 
take  into  his  hands  the  moral  guid- 
ance of  his  fervants,  and  to  ufe 
his  influence  over  them,  only  to 
toake  them  wifer,  and  better  men : 
bat  thefe  exertions  would  afford 
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to  any  body  a  moft  ample,  and  a- 
bundant  return,  there  can  be  little 
reafon  to  doubt :  Such  a  man 
would  feel,  in  the  firft  place,  that 
moft  pure,  and  perfedl  of  all  plea- 
fures,  the  pleafure  of  doing  good ; 
he  would  be  confcious  that  he  had 
laid  up,  againft  the  hour  of  death, 
and  the  day  of  affliction,  a  ftore  of 
complacent  refle&ion,  and  many 
remembrances  of  a  well-fpent  life ; 
his  too  would  be  the  lingular  for- 
tune of  uniting  his  duty  with  his 
immediate  intereft;  for  will  any 
human  being  be  long  faithful  to  his 
worldly  matter,  who  has  few,  and 
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imperfect  notions  of  any  other  ?  or 
can  there  be  a  greater  fecurity  for 
faithful,  and  ready  obedience,  than 
a  mind  folemnly  iinprefled  with  no- 
tions of  wrong  and  right,  and  rouf- 
ed  to  a  love  cf  virtue,  and  a  dread 
of  vice  : 

There  is  not  perhaps  a  more 
pleafant  fpeciacle,  than  a  well- or. 
dered  family,  where  the  good  fenfe, 
and  benevolence  of  the  fuperiors, 
diffufe  comfort,  and  content  to  the 
meaneft  individual  of  which  it  is 
compofed ;  where  the  kindnefs  of 
matter  is  reflected  back  in  the 
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alacrity  of  the  fervant;  where  com- 
mand is  didtated  by  reafon,  and  o- 
bedience  comes  from  the  heart. 
x  There  is  here  no  conteft,  whether 
one  fhall  evade,  or  the  other  exadl 
the  moft;  but  generofity  on  the 
one  fide  has  begotten  fidelity  on  the 
other,  and  two  different  orders  of 
men  are  bound  together  in  the 
common  bonds  of  intereft,  and  af- 
fection :  This  houfe  is  the  taberna- 
cle of  peace  ;  here  it  is  that  virtue, 
and  religion  love  to  dwell ;  and  if 
the  great  God  ever  give  us,  in  this 
melancholy  vale,  to  tafte  one  drop 
of  heavenly    comfort,  in   fuch    a 
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calm,  and  wife,  and  religious  flats, 
that  bleffing  is  furely  conferred  j 
good  and  furrounded  by  the  good, 
making  ufe  of  the  fuperior  {ituation 
to  which  fortune  has  exalted  you, 
to  influence  your  inferiors  in  the 
caufe  of  virtue,  fuffermg  no  bad,  no 
indifferent  character  near  you,  but 
by  the  inceffant  efforts  of  benevo- 
lenee,  and  example,  tranfmuting, 
and  fubliming  every  heart  into  mo- 
ral, and  Chriftian  excellence.  This 
it  is  to  imitate  our  great  Creator, 
who  for  ages  has  feen  the  nations 
of  the  earth  gliding  away  under  his 
throne,  and  the  people  mad  with 
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folly,  and  crime ;  yet  he  has  loot- 
ed on,  and  fpared  us  j  we  are  not 
fwallowed  up ;  he  is  a  merciful, 
and  a  good  God,  and  he  dill  fhows 
us  the  light  of  his  countenance, 
and  he  opens  his  hand,  and  fills  all 
things  living  with  plenteoufnefs. 
Do  thou,  therefore,  unto  thy  fer- 
vants,  that  which  is  juft,  and  equal, 
knowing  that  thou  haft  fuch  a  Ma- 
iler in  heaven. 
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3.1  ILLS  x.  xL  *.  2* 

I  shall  dedicate  my  fennon  of 
zim  day  to  the  examination  of  a 
very  ccmmon,  and  a  very  complex 
character  in  lbciety  ;  that  I  mean 
of  men  of  the  world,  a  defcription 
of  perfons  fo  far  from  having  obey- 
ed the  injunction  of  the  apoftle, 
that  they  have  received  an  appella- 
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tion  direftly  (ignificant  of  their  dif- 
obedience  to  it. 

When  vice  ftands  unallied,  we 
defcry  an  enemy,  and  prepare  for 
attack,  or  defence ;  but  vice,  in 
union  and  compad:  with  agreeable 
qualities,  and  accomplifhments,  pre- 
fents  an  infidious  combination, 
which  requires  the  clofe  attention 
of  the  moralift,  becaufe  it  veils  the 
danger  which  it  augments. 

Strange  havock  is  made  in  our  o- 
pinions  by  words  ;  appellations  fre- 
quently convey   a   cenfure,  and  a 


blame,  which  the  ideas  they  figniiy 
certainly  would  cot  do;  and  defi- 
nition feems  as  neceflary  in  morals, 
as  it  is  in  grammar.  It  is  enough 
fix  the  purpofcs  of  fhame,  or  ho* 
oour9  te  affix  certain  phrafes,  or 
terms  to  a  name  ;  what  is  the  real 
import  of  thefe  words,  and  what 
good,  and  evil,  they  really  convey, 
iew  people  give  themfelves  the 
trouble  to  confider.  Hence,  if  a 
loofe  expreffion  be  fet  up,  fignifi- 
cant  of  fome  popular  qualities,  the 
adjacent  vices  will  loon  conned 
themfelves  with  thefe  welcome 
guefts,  and  bidding,   under  cover 
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of  their  name,  defiance  to  the 
indolent  fearch  made  for  them, 
they  will  fhare  in  common  the  in* 
<iulgence,  and  approbation  of  the 
world. 

The  appellation  of  a  man  of  the 
-world,  can  in  ftri&nefs  mean  no- 
thing more,  than  a  perfon,  who,  by 
long  mingling  with  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, has  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
-human  nature,  together  with  thofe 
habits,  and  manners  which  prevail 
in  that  caft  of  fociety  which  gives 
the  law  to  the  reft.  Good  man- 
ners, and  {kill  in  character,  contri- 
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£'jr-  Si  zrzci  :o  :2ie  general  happf- 
z«ek  liac  :ie$  sppeSstkm  of  cob 
■it  ra»  wcrvS,  wcc&i  very  juSIj 
cccder  ptgrehriry,,  if  k  were  found 
so  Trrsn  iscchisg  mare.  It  is  not  a 
kacwLsdge  cf  the  world,  properly 
k>  catkd,  thai  cin  ever  be  the  fub- 
jed  of  condemnation  in  this  place; 
tc  be  igiscrant  of  rcen,  can  never 
be  the  way  to  Eve  well  smongft 
theai ;  bar  thefe  vices  which  have 
been  fraudulently  interwoven  with 
this  pleafant,  and  important  know- 
ledge, fhould  be  torn  off.  We 
fhouldtofs  out  the  alp  which  lies 
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hidden  in  the  bafket  of  fruit :  Death 
is  a  hard  price  for  delight- 
la  the  firft  place,  the  appellation 
of  a  man  of  the  world,  has  become 
a  protection  for  irreligion. 

When  I  proceed  to  eftimate  the 
religion  of  a  man  of  the  world,  no 
one  will  imagine  me  about  to  draw 
a  very  fevage  pi&ure  of  feverity, 
and  gloom.  Some  little  relaxation 
of  felf- denial  will  be  anticipated, 
and  fome  little  deviation  from  un- 
erring redlitude  :  It  will  be  no  fto- 
ry  of  the  cowl,  and  the  cloiiUr  j  of 
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the  burning  lamp,  and  the  mid* 
night  prayer;  of  the  altar  ercr 
charged  with  oblation,  and  the  or- 
gan! ever  founding  with  praife.  I 
•do  not  mean  to  be  unjuft  in  the  de* 
lineation  of  charadter ;  injustice  of 
this  kind  is  impolitic,  and  immoral  j 
but  I  am  not  afraid  of  being  fevere, 
whiip  I  confine  myfelf  to  truth. 
We  are  placed  here  to  remind,  to 
warn,  to  detedfc,  to  caution,  to  en- 
treat, to  blame,  and  to  praife  ;  and 
that  man  is  a  traitor  to  the  moft  fa- 
cred  truft,  who  thunders  grief,  and 
terror,  to  difgufling,  aukward,  vice, 
and  holds  parley  with  enchanting 
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error,   and  popular  impurity,  and 
delicious  fin. 


A  man  of  the  world  is  rarely  or 
ever  feen  in  any  place  of  public 
worfhip ;  a  fpirited,  and,  if  poffible, 
a  witty  contempt  for  religion,  is 
the  moft  gaudy,  indifpenfable  fea- 
ther in  his  whole  plume.  If  he  bap- 
pen  not  yet  to  have  fhaken  off  his 
religion  internally,  which  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  career  may  perhaps 
be  the  cafe,  he  muft  indulge  only 
in  furtive  Supplication,  and  retire  to 
his  own  chamber,  not  to  avoid  the 
oftentation,  but  the  imputation  of 
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piety*  As  a  man  of  the  world  be- 
comes older,  and  more  a  man  of 
the  world,  he  may  perhaps  become 
a  conformift,  and  comply  with  the 
outward  ceremonies  of  religion,  ftill 
taking  care  it  is  privately  under- 
ftood,  he  is  there  to  humour  the 
world  ;  that  his  contempt  for  thefe 
things  is  in  no  ways  diroiniflied; 
that  he  ftill  thinks  religion  the  bufi- 
nefe  of  women,  and  children,  and. 
prielts:  His  object  is,  to  impcefs 
mankind  with  a  notion  of  his  verfe- 
tility  ;  he  inftnuates  that,  he  would 
fall  in  with  the  reigning  worfhip, 
wherever  be  might  be  placed,  and 
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change  his  adoration  with  his  cli- 
mate ;  and  you  cannot  more  effec- 
tually pique,  or  punifh  his  vanity, 
than  by  mistaking  him  for  a  devout 
roan*  ferioufly  impreffed  wkh  the 
truths  of  religion.  This  fingularrand 
impious  affedation,  proceeds  from  a 
defire  of  appearing  to  have  efcaped 
from  thofe  unfociaL,  and  unpleafent 
qualities*  with  which  religion  is  in 
our  imagination  fo  fatally  connect- 
ed ;  an  aflbciation  fkrengthencd  bjr 
that  period  of  our  hiftory  rwJaeiiiirre- 
ligion  was  the  only  teft  o£  genuine 
loyalty,  or  elegant  extraction.  But 
this  union  between  difafie<ftion>  and 
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devotion,  is  now  not  only  diffolv- 
ed,  but  reverfed,  and  religion  is 
clearly  no  longer  the  parent  of  bar- 
barous, and  auftere  manners :  As 
far  as  it  affe&s  manners  at  all,  it 
teaches  the  reality  of  every  amiable 
quality,  of  which  knowledge  of 
the  world  teaches  us  to  counterfeit 
the  appearance,  and  changes  a  fy- 
ftem  of  conventional  fraud,  and 
functioned  falfehood,  into  a  folid 
commerce  of  benevolence,  and  mu- 
tual indulgence.  A  man  of  the 
world,  though  he  have  no  learned 
difbelief  of  facred  things,  but  rather 
an  habitual  careleflhefs  concerning 
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them,  is  ftill  the  author  of  much  fe- 
rious  mifchief  to  the  caufeof  reli- 
gion ;  he  is  always  hovering  upon 
the  borders  of  confecrated  ground, 
and  watching  his  opportunity  to 
make  light,  and  fuccefsful  incurfions 
upon  it  j  and  when  the  outworks  of 
religion  are  attacked  by  a  popular 
charader,  with  humour,  and  plea- 
fantry,  we  are  defrauded  into  a 
fmile,  or  dare  not  flop  the  acclama- 
tions of  contagious  mirth,  with  the 
warnings  of  deliberate,  and  princi- 
pled aufterity ;  in  the  mean  time, 
the  reverential  awe  in  which  edu- 
cation   has    enfhrined  every    holy 
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thought,  and  every  holy  name,  is 
gradually  diffipated;  and  the  beft 
pledge  of  all  that  is  valuable  in 
chara&er,  or  admirable  in  adtion, 
trucked  away  with  the  ignorance 
of  children,  for  the  ftudied  facilities, 
and  graceful  trifles,  and  brilliant 
nothings,  of  fhamelefs,  fenfelefs,  fil- 
ly  men. 

The  morality  of  a  man  of  the 
world  amounts  to  little  more  than 
prudence,  and  does  not  always 
come  up  to  that ;  he  is  aware  of 
the  allowance  that  is  made  for  him, 
and  fins  up  to  the  full  extent  of  his 
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tneafure ;  he  muft  be  always  ready 
to  facrifice  his  own  life,  or  to  take 
that  of  another ;  in  gaming,  he 
muft  obferve  the  drifted  faith,  attd, 
in  general,  muft  abftain  from  all 
vices  that  are  neither  elegant,  or 
intereftihg :  With  thefe  limits,  he 
is  let  ioofe  upon  public  happinefs, 
to  plunder,  and  debauch,  without 
penalty,  or  fhame.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  happinefs  of  a  private 
fafaily,  as  it  depends  Upon  the  un- 
fullied  dignity,  and  fpotlefs  life  of 
its  females.  Is  there  one  of  thofe 
whom  we  call  men  of  the  world, 
whbm  ahy  thing  but  fear   would 
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prevent  from  poifoning  the  heart, 
and  laying  wafte  the  principles,  and 
virtues  of  women?  Is  there  one 
who  could  fcare  this  licentious  cru- 
elty from  his  foul,  with  the  frown 
.  of  religious  magnanimity  ?  Is  there 
one  who  would  not  blufh  to  be  fuf- 
pe&ed  of  fuch  a  virtue  ?  And  is 
there  one  who  would  find  in  the 
countenances  of  all  he  met,  one 
pungent,  biting  look,  to  tell  him  he 
was  a  wicked,  bafe,  unchriftian,  di£- 
honourable  man  ? 

But  though  it  be  admitted  that 
thefe,  and  many  other  bad  vices, 
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too  often  mark  the  chara&er  of  a 
man  of  the  world,  "  ftill"  (it  will  be 
urged)  "  he  has  his  peculiar  excel- 
"  lencies,  as  well  as  defedts,  and  the 
"  former  of  thefe  juftify,  in  fome 
"  meafure,  the  admiration  of  the 
"  world,  and  give  fuch  a  man  a 
44  title  to  our  love,  if  not  to  our  e- 
*'  fteem ;  one  of  thefe  palliating  vir- 
"-  tue&  is  certainly  generofity." 

If  a  man  of  the  world  be  gene- 
rous, it  muft  at  leaft  be  allowed  he  is 
more  frequently  fo  with  other  peo- 
ple's property  than  his  own  :  The 
great  check  upon  generofity,  is  the 
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ncceffity  of  employing  wealth  for 
the  ordinary  wants  of  life ;  but  he 
who  lives  in  the  world  on  free 
quarter,  and  defrauds  a  thoufend 
honed  men  of  their  due,  may  tofs 
aWay  his  bounty  with  a  profufion, 
admirable  enough  to  the  multitude, 
but  which,  in  fad,  is  the  profligacy 
of  a  robber,  not  the  generofity  of 
a  magnanimous  man.  In  all  mat- 
ters of  compad,  or  agreement,  it  is 
the  invariable  maxim  of  men  of  the 
worid  to  take  every  advantage, 
which  the  ignorance  of  the  con- 
trading  party,  or  the  ambiguity  of 
law,  will  permit ;  and  this  not  mote 
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from  avarice,  than  from  vanity,  be- 
caufe,  above  all  things,  mankind 
mull  be  imprefled  with  a  notion  of 
his  dexterity ;  and  if  he  give  way 
to  a  fenfe  of  generofity,  or  juftice, 
it  will  be  prefumed  he  has  not  feen 
the  advantage  he  has  relinquifhed. 

Another  fource  of  diftindtion,  to 
which  this  clafs  of  perfons  lay 
claim,  is,  an  exemption  from  preju- 
dices ;  a  claim  of  fuch  high  import- 
ance, that  I  am  afraid  fio  clafs  of 
men,  and  very  few  individuals  of 
any  clafs,  are  entitled  to  make  it. 
A  long  commerce  with  the  world, 
3 


though  it  frequently  extinguifk 
principle,  feems  only  to  commute 
prejudices.  In  the  world,  the  prop 
offriendfhip  is  little  wanted;  the 
ties  of  blood  forgotten,  the  ardour 
of  youthful  benevolence  blunted, 
whatever  amufes,  is  virtue,  what- 
ever tires,  vice  ;  a  callous  contempt/ 
for  mankind,  difpenfing  with  all 
a&ive  benevolence,  is  riveted  on 
the  mind  for  ever.  This  is.  frequent 
enough  in  the  world ;  but  for  pre- 
judice, men  reafon  as  badly,  and  re- 
tain their  opinions  as  obftinately,  in 
crowds,  as  in  folitude.  If  a  feclud- 
ed  man  want  experience  to  corre<3 
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his  refle&ion,  an  adtive  man  wants 
reflection  to  infer  juftly  from  his  ex- 
perience ;  if  the  one  be  too  little 
interefted  to  obferve  minutely,  the 
other  is  too  much  interefted  to  ob- 
ferve candidly  ;  fo  that  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  life  of  a  man  of  the 
world,  that  fhould  impart  to  his 
mind  a  greater  degree  of  liberality, 
though  his  licentioufnefs,  and  indif- 
ference to  all  opinion,  may  fre- 
quently lead  us  to  fuppofe  fo. 

Nothing  excites  the  ridicule  of  a 
man  of  the  world  more  powerfully 
than  any    hypothefis    concerning 
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public  virtue,  or  fuppofition  that 
the  mafs  of  mankind  are  not  a  Bur 
object  of  plunder,  and  deception. 
You  can  hardly  prefent  to  him  a 
better  opportunity  for  farcafm*  or 
a  more  decided  evidence  of  your 
own  pedantry,  and  ignorance  of  the 
world j  to  him,  office,  and  legifla- 
tion  are  as  much  obje&s  of  fale,  as 
the  drugs,  or  the  fpices  of  the  mer- 
chant; he  is  ever  ready  to  truck 
the  public  happinefs  for  what  it 
will  fetch j  and  when  he  fpeaks  of 
the  importance  of  his  truft,  you 
may  be  fure  he  means  to  enhance 
the  price  of  his  treafon.    It  is  vain 
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to  talk  of  innovations,  and  to  call 
out  for  a  multiplication  of  checks 
in  government ;  the  root  of  the  evil 
is  the  laxity  of  all  public  principle : 
From  this  fchool  of  the  world, 
fwarms  of  difciples  will  ever  be 
ready  to  put  to  fale  the  wifeft  invi- 
tations, and  the  ableft  laws,  ami 
the  moil  (acred  trulls. 

Perhaps  this  man,  to  whom  you 
open  your  doors,  is  a  gamefter ; — 
what  then  ! — you  are  none  j— -you 
caa  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  his  focie- 
ty,  without  dreading  the  corruption 
of  his  example : — Forgetful,  unhap- 
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py  man  !  have  you  no  pity  on  the 
melancholy  ignorance  -of  youth? 
This  bad  man,  this  ftrariger,  will  lead 
your  fon  down  to  the  paths  of  hell; 
you  will  be  forced  perhaps  to  betroth 
your  daughter  to  a  gamefter;  you 
may  live  to  fee  a,  good  child  want 
bread  ;  a  gentle,  kind- hearted'  wo- 
man, the  prey  of  madnefs,  and  of 
rage ;  a  meek,  fpotlefs  wife,  fink- 
ing  over  her  fuicide  hufband 
bathed  in  blood,  and  the  laft  breath 
of  life  fleeting,  and  the  foul  rent 
away  from  its  writhing,  mangled 
body.  Such  are  the  idols  of  our  ad- 
miration !     Such    the    models   to 
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which  the  eyes  of  the  young  are  di- 
rected ;  fuch  the  men  before  whom 
virtue  is  abafhed,  and  wifdom  ftill ; 
who  make  us  all  blufh  for  our  fu- 
■perannuated  principles,  and  ruftic 
integrity,  apd  plebeian  faith. 

The  progrefs  of  opinions  is  cu- 
rious, and  inftrudtive  :  Virtue  is  fo 
delightful,  whenever  it  is  perceived, 
that  men  have  found  it  their  inte- 
reft  to  cultivate  manners,  which  are 
in  fad  the  appearances  of  certain 
virtues ;  and  now  we  are  come  to 
love  the  fign  better  than  the  thing 
fignified,  and  indubitably  to  prefer 
Vol.  II  e 
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(though  we  never  own  it),  manners 
without  virtue,  to  virtue  without 
manners* 

-• 
Men  who  have  only  this  merit  of 
exterior  to  plead,  would  be  ranked 
with  fome  greater  regard  to  juftice, 
if  their  judges  were  more  governed 
by  the  fuggeftions  of  confcience, 
and  refle&ion,  than  by  the  tyranny 
of  fafhion.  The  univerfal  objedt 
feems  to  be,  not  to  do  what  we 
think  right,  but  to  do  what  is  done, 
to  avoid  Angularity :  Self- appro- 
bation, the  vicegerent  of  God,  and 

legitimate  monarch  of  our  adlions, 
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is  depofed  :  We  voluntarily  fubniit 
to  the  government  of  the  multi- 
tude, obey  the  mandate  we  dif- 
approve,  and  employ,  all  the  force 
of  ridicule  to  make  other  people  as 
flavilhfy  irrational  as  ourfelves. 
Without  a  certain  disregard  to  the 
opinions  of  the  world,  or  rather 
that  mafs  of  people  engaged  in  dif- 
fipation,  who  call  themfelves  the 
world,  there  can  be  neither  wifdom 
of  condud,  or  happinefs,  the  refulfr 
of  it  Singularity,  as  a  motive  to 
adtion,  has  juftly  experienced  all 
the  ridicule  it  has  received j  Angu- 
larity, as  a  neceflfary  confequence 
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of  our  obedience  to  the  didates  of 

» 

propriety,  and  good  fenfc,  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  man  to  incur,  and  if 
he  cannot  defpife  the  ridicule  con- 
fequent  upon  it,  at  leaft  to  bear  it. 
Give  this  felf-called  world  its  fuH 
dominion  over  trifles,  up  to  the 
very  confines  of  morality,  and  re- 
ligion, but  not  a  ftep  beyond ;  here 
make  your  ftand,  or  be  for  ever 
loft.  There  is  a  latent  fenfe  of 
their  own  unwarthinefs  in  every 
multitude,  m  none  more  than  in 
that  called  the  world;  they  are 
ever  ready  to  flee  from  the  eredt 
afpe&  of  wifdom,  and  of  courage; 
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they  will  begin  with  fcoffing  at 
your  independence,  and  end  withr 
vefpe&ing  it.  Join  with  that  world 
in  the  admiration  of  polifh,  refine- 
xnent,  and  urbanity  ?  delight  in 
that  graceful  mutability  of  foul, 
which  takes  its  tone,  and  tenor 
from  every  external  obje&  j  in  that 
fubdued  energy,  which  always 
$harras»  and  never  exceeds;  in 
that  learned  exercife  of  talent, 
which  gives  pleafure  without  excit- 
ing envy  ;  in  that  infatuating  cour- 
tefy  of  defpotifm,  which  makes  li- 
berty naufeous,  and  every  man  a 
willing  Have.     But   let  not    that 
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facred  vigilance  flumber,  which 
watches  over  evil,  and  good.  The 
faired  of  all  things  are  religion,  and 
virtue,  for  the  want  of  which,  aU 
the  accomplifhments  of  the  out- 
Ward  man  are  wretched  atone- 
ments. Nothing  can  compenfate 
for  their  abfence ;  no  price,  how- 
ever fplendid,  and  impofing,  can 
purchafe  that,  which  is  above  aU 
human  value,  and  calculation,  and 
efteem. 

The  conviction  which  thefe 
plain,  and  obvious  remarks  may 
carry  with  them,  will  be  eluded  by 
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that  common  ftyle  of  reafoning, 
which  gives  vigour,  and  duration 
to  every  poffible  fault :  "  A  fingle 
u  example  can  do  nothing;  the 
u  world  will  ftill  go  on  as  it  has 
14  always  done ;  bad  men  will  ftill 
**  find  prote&ing  names,  and  im- 
"  pofing  pretences;  the  individual 
"  who  withftands  it,  will  become 
"  ridiculous,  the  fault  remain  as 
u  popular  as  ever/'  The  misfortue 
is,  that  this  objedion  is  made  with 
bad  faith,  and  can  as  well  be  an- 
fwered  by  thofe  who  -make,  as  by 
thofe  who  ftate  it.  No  individual 
is  called  upon  to   bear  the  whole 
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df  charafter  to  deviate  materially 
from  the  cuftoms  of  the  world/  in 
this  patronage  of  folly,  and  efti- 
mation  of  vice,  need  not  go  all 
lengths;  fome  fcanty  limits,  and 
fome  feeble  fhame,  they  may  ftill 
preferve,  and  watch  over  the  crum- 
bling barriers  of  virtue,  which  ftill 
totter  on  their  bafe.  God  forbid  I 
fhould  mean  to  fay,  that  a  fellow- 
creature  ought  necefTarily  to  be  the 
objedt  of  averfion,  becaufe  he  has 
mingled  with  great  numbers,  and 
great  varieties  of  his  fpecies;  a 
thoufahd  virtues  niay  refult  from 
the  fchool  of  the  world,  which  a. 
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fpeculative  life  can  with  difficulty 
infufe :  A  human  being  who  has 
ever  cultivated  his  underftanding* 
and  preferved  an  unfpotted  integri- 
ty amidft  all  the  bufinefs  of  life,  ex- 
hibits, perhaps,  the  fined  model  of 
character  which  this  world  can  pro- 
duce :  If  you  meet  swith  fuch  a 
man,  take  him  to  you,  and  make 
him  your  chofen  friend,  and  wor- 
fhip  him  with  kindnefs,  and  good 
deeds,  and  knit  his  heart  to  thine 
own. 

Many  other  men  of  the  world 
doubtlefs  there  are,  who  have  had 
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the  good  fcnfc,  or  the  good  fortu\ 
to  conduit  themfelves  with  a  d 
cent  propriety,  which,  in  the  fpii 
of  Chriftian  indulgence,  may  entitl 
them  to  the  favour  they  experience 
But  when  the  term,  of  a  man  oi 
•the  world,  becomes  the  pa  fs- word 
to  all  fociety,;  when  the  character 
is  the  admiration  of  one  fex,  and 
the  model  for  imitation  in  the  o* 
ther;  when  irreligious  men,  difho- 
neft  men,  gameftets,  feducers,  adul- 
terers, ungrateful  fons,  unjuft  huf- 
bands,  negle&ful  parents,  (hamelefs, 
infamous  women ;  when  every  po- 
liftied  affaffin,   and  every  fraooth 
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thief,  find  fhelter,  and  forgivenefe 
for  their  crimes,  in   this  term  of 
knowledge  of  the  world,  it  becomes 
the  imperious  duty  of  every  refleft- 
ing  man,  to  fift  well  this  fatal,  fhuf- 
fling  word,  to  be  careful,  as  far  a* 
his  own  efforts,  and  example  ex- 
tend, to  make  infamy,  and  negledt, 
the  punifhment  of  vice,  and  not  to 
give  the  fan&ion  of  his  name,  and 
fociety,  to  an   infamous,  immoral 
chara&er,  though  birth,  "wit,  for- 
tune, and  manners,  all  confpire  to 
•render  it  the  idol  of  the  world. 


FOR  THE  SWISS. 


Isaiah* chap,  xxxiv.  v.  3. 
The  mountains  are  melted  with  their  blood. 

With  the  pleafure  which  I  al- 
ways feel  in  addreffing  you  on  any 
fubjed  of  charity,  may  be  mingled 
perhaps  on  this  particular  occafion, 
fome  diftant  fenfe  of  national  ho- 
nour, and  fome  fmall  fhare  of  na- 
tional pride ;  for  it  has  ever  been 
the  great,  and  memorable  privilege 
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of  this  ifland,  to  ftand  forward  as 
the  early,  and  eager  champion  of 
all  the  miferies  of  man;  and  though 
other  nations  m^y  have  fought,  and 
may  have  gained  in  arms,  and  in 
arts,  a  name  equally  glorious  with 
our  own,  none  havQ  ever  cherifhed 
the  wretched  ftranger  as  we  have 
done,  none  have  fo  flickered  the 
weary  exile  of  other  lands ;  none 
have  miniftered,  with  fuch  melting 
humanity,  to  aliens  in  fpeech,  and 
blood,  who  kneeled  before  us  ve- 
nerable in  mifery,  and  pleaded 
the  kindred  of  misfortune :  For 
when  did  any  people  ever  fall  from 
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their  high  eftate,  and  there  was  no 
t>ne  of  us  to  lament  them  ?  When 
was  any  country  ever  fmitten,  and 
affli&ed,  and  we  did  not  lift  them 
up  from  the  duft?  What  vi&ims 
of  war,  of  tyranny,  and  perfecu- 
tion,  have  we  ever  driven  back 
from  our  fhore*?  What  fpecies  of 
forrow  have  we  rejeded?  What 
ihape  of  mifery  have  we  defpifed  ? 

Allow  me  to  call  to  your  recol- 
lection, a  few  of  the  moll  promi- 
nent inftances  of  Britifli  charity, 
exhibited  to  foreign  nations  in  the 
fe  of  this  century.    It  is  plea- 
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fant  to  hear  of  the  virtues  of  our 
country ;  the  good  deeds  our  fa- 
thers have  done,  will  warm  our 
hearts  to  mercy  ;  their  generation 
is  pad  away,  and  they  are  all  fleep- 
ing  in  their  tombs  ;  but  their  blood 
gives  us  life,  and  all  their  great 
thoughts  yet  beat  in  the  bofoms  of 
their  children. 

When  the  poor  Palatines  pre- 
fented  themfelves  at  the  gates  of 
the  metropolis,  every  Britifti  heart 
was  roufed  to  a  pitch  of  enthufiafm 
for  their  relief:  It  could  not  be  en- 
dured, that  a  fad,  and  motley  crowd 
Vol.  IL  j 
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of  men,  and  women,  fhould  lie  on 
the  bare  ground,  under  the  open 
wintry  heaven,  begging  humbly, 
and  piteoufly  for  food ;  they  drank 
of  our  cup ;  they  were  warmed 
with  the  fleece  of  our  Iheep  ;  the 
tears  of  thefe  poor  creatures  were 
dried  up,  and  their  hearts  opened 
to  new  profpedis  of  joy. 

Not  lefs  confpicuous  wTas  the 
charity  of  this  ifland,  at  that  dread- 
ful epoch  when  the  city  of  Lifbon 
was  overturned  by  an  earthquake, 
and  one  dreadful  day  made  of  a 
beautiful  metropolis,  a  heap  of  hi- 
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deous  ruins.  It  was  from  the  quick, 
and  efficacious  bounty  of  the  Bii, 
ttfh  people,  that  they  experienced 
the  firft  dawn  of  relief;  the  blef- 
fings  of  all  ranks  of  people  were 
fhowered  upon  us :  King,  and  pea- 
fant,  were  melted  by  our  compaf- 
fion  ;  and  wretched  mothers,  that 
lingered  weeping  over  the  ftones  of 
the  city,  which  covered  the  mangled 
bodies  of  their  children,  could  fpare 
one  prayer  to  Heaven  for  their  be* 
nefa&ors,  and  their  friends. 

Why  fhouid  I  remind  you  of  the 
late  unparalleled  inftance  of  good- 
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nefs,  and  generality,  fhown  to  the 
poor  French  emigrants;  agenerofity 
which  want,  and  privation  of  every 
kind,  has  not  been  able  to  relax,  or  to 
extinguifh.  In  the  midft  of  a  bloody 
war,  carried  on  by  their  own  coun- 
trymen for  our  deftru&ion,  we 
have  expended  one  million  and  a 
half  of  money,  in  fupport  of  the 
French  who  have  fought  an  afylum 
amongft  us;  and  while  the  blood 
of  our  brothers,  and  our  friends, 
has  been  flowing  from  the  fwords  of 
their  kindred,  they  have  lived  tran- 
quilly amongft  us,  in  the  peace  of 
our  laws,  and  the  plenty  of  our  land. 
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Induced,  by  thefe  fplendid  ex- 
amples of  national  feeling,  the  poor 
people  of  Switzerland  come  trem- 
blingly before  you,  to  beg  fome 
fmall  relief  in  their  wretchednefs : 
They  come  to  you,  not  with  the 
look  of  freemen,  but  in  tears,  ^nd 
in  chains,  naked,  and  hungered, 
and  broken-hearted:  The  vallies 
yet  ring  with  their  cries,  the  moun- 
tains are  wet  with  their  blood,  they 
have  been  fmitten,  and  flaughtered, 
and  fpoiled.  Mighty  God !  Swit- 
zerland begging  to  Europe  for 
charity  ! — Switzerland,  where  the 
humbleft  peafant  would  have  blufh- 
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ed  to  have  fought  his  fupport,  but 
from  the  ftrength  of  his  arm,  and 
the  energy  of  his  foul!— Switzer- 
land, which  feemed  one  vaft  fami- 
ly, ruled  by  the  fame  fpirit  of  activi- 
ty ^-Switzerland,  where  fimplicity, 
apd  peace,  and  joy,  had  fled  from 
courts,  and  empires,  to  dwell  in  the 
awful  bofom  of  her  eternal  moun- 
tains. 

I  certainly  do  feel  fome  little  era- 
barrafiment  in  preffing  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  Swifs  upon  your  no- 
tice, when  the  neceffities  of  your 
own  poor,  feem  to  put  in  fo  much 
more  imperious  a  claim  to  your 
L 
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generofity.  But  this  claim  of  your 
own  poor,  it  fhouki  be  remember- 
ed* has  been  already  heard,  and  al- 
lowed ;  a  very  large  fum  has  been 
fubferibed  for  their  relief,  and  a 
ranch  larger  fum  would,  if  it  were 
neceflary,  be  raifed  with  the  fame 
facility. 

Neither  does  it  follow,  that  the 
pittance  raifed  upon  this  occafion, 
fhould  be  fubtra&ed  from  your  do- 
meftic  charities.  In  the  prefent 
pofture  of  affairs,  many  good  people 
will  be,  I  am  fure,  induced  to  facri- 
fice  fbmewhat  of  their  amufements, 
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or  even  of  their  comforts,  to  their 
convidiion  of  the  general  miferies 
of  Europe ;  and  -  upon  this  truly 
Chriftian  fpirit,  you  muft  allow  me 
to  fay,  from  my  prefent  experience 
of  this  country,  that  I  place  the 
firmeft,  and  moll  rational  reliance. 
Befides,  too,  I  never  will  fubferibe 
to  that  doctrine,  which  confines  the 
feelings  of  humanity  to  the  more 
wealthy,  and  educated  claffes  of 
mankind.  The  poor  feel  acutely 
for  thofe  whofe  miferies  are  greater 
than  their  own.  Suffering,  as  the 
Scotch  peafantry  are  in  this  me- 
lancholy   feafon    of  fcarcity,   if  it 
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were  poffible  to  give  them  a  clear 
conception  of  the  ancient  ftate 
of  fociety  in  Switzerland,  of  that 
happinefs  from  which  the  Swifs 
have  been  precipitated,  and  the 
abjedt  mifery  to  which  they  have 
been  reduced,  do  you  think  they 
would  grudge  thefe  poor  creatures 
the  charity  you  may  extend  to 
them  ?  No !  fufFering  as  they  are, 
they  would  break  off  a  morfel  of 
their  bread  for  the  poor  Swifs,  and 
would  add  one  other  pang  of  hun- 
ger to  the  forrows  of  their  hearts. 

Amidft  all  the  enormities  of  the 
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French  revolution,  no  one  circtrm- 
ftance  perhaps  has  excited  fuch  ge- 
neral fympathyt  and  indignation, 
as  the  fall  of  Switzerland.  With 
the  name  of  Switzerland  has  been 
conne&ed  from  our  earlieft  years,  ail 
the  worthy  feelings  of  the  heart, 
and  all  the  exquifite  beauties  of  na- 
ture, all  that  the  eye  of  tafte,or  the 
foul  of  benevolence,  could  require ; 
a  race  of  brave,  and  happy,  and 
good  men  animated  her  folemn 
rocks  and  glens  ;  the  climbing  ftep 
of  freedom  had  fcanned  the  fummit 
of  the  mountains,  the  unwearied 
hand  of  labour  had  drawn  from  the 
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barren  rock  green  herb  for  the  ufe 
of  men;  the  peafant  with  his 
plough,  and  his  fword,  and  his 
book,  was  at  once  a  tiller  of  the 
earth,  a  foldier,  and  a  Chriftian; 
at  whiles  too,  the  found  of  the  ta- 
bret,  and  the  harp,  would  pierce 
through  the  roar  of  their  torrents, 
and  groups  of  the  people  of  the 
country  would  dance  in  decent 
mirth,  with  the  look,  and  the  eye, 
and  the  ftep  of  free,  and  happy 
men.  -It  is  a  comely,  and  pleafant 
thing  to  fee  the  fons  of  men,  when 
they  have  gathered  in  the  kindly 
fruits  of  the  earth,  indulging  in 
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thefe  innocent  joys  ;  for  the  poor 

man  is  then  no  longer  poor,  nor  is 

the  weary  man  faint ;  but  he  faith, 

God  is  good,  there  is  corn,    and 

wine  for  my  children  in  the  bad 

feafon ;  I  will  make  my  foul  glad : 

And  he  looketh  in  the  face  of  his 

fellow,  and  joy  is  there,   and   he 

waxeth  happy;  and  thus  the  wretch- 

ednefs  of  man's  days  is  beguiled, 

and  for  one  good  moment  there  is 

peace,  and  pleafure  over  all. 

Let  thofe  fpeak  who  have  wan- 
dered  into  this  fweet  country,  and 
witnefled  the  rural  amufements  of 
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its  people.     Was    ever   happirtefs 
more   complete  ?    Could   imagina- 
tion paint  a  more  enviable  lot  up- 
on earth,  or  could  the  earth  afford 
it  ?  For  fix  hundred  years  they  had 
remained     firm     as     their    native 
mountains,  amidfl  all  the  convul- 
fions  of  Europe  j  for  two  hundred 
years  they  had  hardly  drawn  the 
fword,   or  never  drawn   it  but  to 
conquer :   u  They  were  a  chofen 
44  land,  beloved  of  God  ;  and  while 
"  the  wrathful  hail  fmote  the  lands 
44  about  them,  in  their  fields  was 
44  no  hail  feen." 
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Into  thefe  hallowed  retreats,  in 
the  midft  of  a  folemn  truce,  in  fpite 
of  the  ftridi  neutrality  obferved  by 
the  Swifs,  and  the  folemn,  and  re- 
peated promifes  of  their  own  go- 
vernment, burft  forty  thoufand 
French  foldiers,  hot  from  the  car- 
nage, and  dripping  with  the  blood 
of  other  nations :  They  came  to 
no  new  work  of  horror;  they 
had  murdered  other  innocents,  and 
pillaged  other  temples,  and  wafted 
other  lands  :  They  could  dye  the 
filvered  hair  of  the  aged  man  with 
his  own  blood ;  they  could  curfe 
the  tears  of  women,  and  mafh  the 
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brains  of  the  child,  as  he  lifted  up 
his  meek  eyes  for  mercy.  In  this 
country  we  live  in  fuch  a  ftate  of 
fecurity,  that  a  defcription  of  the 
horrors  of  war,  feems  rather  the 
produ&ion  of  a  romantic  imagina- 
tion, than  a  faithful  pidure  of  real 
events ;  and  yet,  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  thefe  fcenes  are  of  daily 
occurrence,  and  armies  meet  toge*- 
ther,  and  thoufands  of  men  lie 
bleeding  on  the  ground,  the  dying 
with  the  dead,  fcreaming  in  agonies, 
of  pain,  calling  on  their  children,, 
and  their  diftant  country,  and  their 
diftant  kindred,  and  begging  mercy 
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of  God,  and  utterly  perifhing,  their 
bodies  gafhed  and  torn,  and  their 
fouls  writhing  with  intolerable  an-  ) 
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.  In  the  midft  of  fuch  horrid  fcenes 
as  thefe,  many  a&ions  of  heroic  va- 
lour characterized  the  laft  days  of 
Switzerland  ;  and  (he  died  with 
her  face  ever  turned  to  the  enemy, 
flowly  yielding,  and  fiercely  ftrug- 
gling  to  the  laft.  In  the  final  bat- 
tle fought  near  the. environs  of  the 
capital,  Berne  (fought,  as  faid  the 
French,  on  their  part,  for  the  li- 
beration   of   the    Swifs     people), 
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one  hundred  and  fixty  women  were 
left  dead  upon  the  field  of  battle, 
mangled  almoft  to  atoms:  Still 
greater  numbers  perifhed  at  Nu-# 
renburg,  at  Laupen,  and  Lengnau, 
fighting  with  madnefs  for  all  they 
loved  upon  earth,  and  throwing 
their  comely  bleeding  bodies  be- 
fore their  hufbands,  and  their  chil- 
dren. At  Oberland,  an  old  pea- 
fant  was  obferved  in  arms,  fight- 
ing araidft  his  t^ree  children,  and 
his  feven  grandchildren ;  they  fu- 
ftained  the  combat  with  incon- 
ceivable bravery,  calling  upon  each 
other  by  name  tenderly  j  the  chil- 
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dren  thronging  about  the  old  man, 
and  guarding  with  their  manly 
limbs  the  hoary  head  of  their  pa- 
rent. They  were  all  murdered; 
and  in  a  moment  of  time,  this  va- 
liant race  was  blotted  from  the 
book  of  living  men. 

In  the  midft  of  all,  wherever  bra- 
very, and  wherever  counfel,  were 
needed,  was  the  truly  great,  and 
intrepid  Steigner ;  not  now,  as  you 
might  think,  in  the  fulnefs  of 
ftrength,  and  youth,  but  an  old 
man,  of  feventy  years  of  age,  who 
for  half  a  century  had  ruled  the 
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affairs  of  the  republic  with  the  ut- 
mod  wifdora,  and  juftice,  and  found 
himfelf,  at  the  clofe  of  life,  when 
cafe,  and  retirement,  crowned  with 
honour,  are  fo  fweet,  found  himfelf 
combating  in  the  midft  of  armed 
peafants,  for  the  exiftence  of  his 
country.  He  had  ever  warned  the 
Swifs  of  the  dangers  to  which  they 
were  expofed,  but  unfortunately, 
in  vain.  At  the  moment  of  aftual 
peril,  his  age,  and  hia  infirmities, 
would  have  allowed  him  to  retire 
without  difgrace;  but  there  are 
men  who  are  ruled  by  fomething 
within,  which   they   dread    more 
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than  the  judgment  of  the  world. 
He  who  had  guided  his  country  in 
the  days  of  her  tranquillity,  could 
not  forfake  her  in  her  troubles  : 
The  miferies  of  Switzerland  made 
her  doubly  dear  to  this  good  man ; 
and  like  a  true  leader  of  the  peo- 
ple, he  led  them  in  the  day  of 
death,  and  battle.  The  people  are 
not  always  ignorant  who  is  fit*  to 
lead  them ;  they  rufhed  after  him 
like  the  angel  of  the  living  God ; 
and  every  Swifs  peafant  who  was 
(tabbed  at  his  feet,  caft  his  linger- 
ing eyes  on  Steigner,  and  when  he 
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faw  him  yet    breathing,    died  in 
peace. 

I  ought  perhaps  to  apologize  to 
you  for  thus  occupying  your  time 
from  the  pulpit  with  the  praifes  of 
individuals;  but  I  could  not  let 
fuch  an  occafion  pafs,  without  fay- 
ing a  few  words  on  fo  memorable  a 
man.  I  paint  to  you  the  genius  of 
the  people,  in  fhowing  you  the  ex- 
traordinary characters  to  which 
fuch  an  epoch  gave  birth.  You 
fee  what  a  nation  has  been  deftroy- 
ed ;  you  fee  the  full  extent  of 
crime,  for  which  the  French  have 
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become  amenable  to  the  whole  hu- 
man race.  Befides,  too,  if  at  any 
future  time,  it  (hall  pleafe  Almighty 
God,  to  expofe  this  country  again 
to  fuch  perils  as  thofe  fcom  which 
we  have  recently  e leaped  j  if  any 
nation  ever  fpring  up  again,  that 
fhall  mock  at  all  living  men,  fhall 
Oliver  to  pieces  crowns,  and  fcep- 
tres,  and  hurl  down  princes,  and 
potentates,  and  thrones,  and  do- 
minations; and  if  there  be  in  this 
church  any  young  man,  deftined 
by  his  great  talents  to  lead  the  peo- 
ple at  fuch  an  awful  crifis ;  let  him 
learn  from  the  life  of  this  illuftrj- 
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ous  perfon,  to  defpife  every  fyftem 
of  temporizing  policy,  to  fee  that 
there  are  times  when  magnanimity 
is  prudence,  when  defpair  is  wif- 
dom  ;  like  him,  ever  looking  up  to 
God,  and  guided  by  the  light  of 
beautiful,  and  manly  principles,  let 
him  move  forwards  in  one  even 
tenor,  through  all  times,  and  fea- 
fons,  and  circumftances,  and  events. 

The  vengeance  which  the  French 
took  or  the  Swifs,  for  their  deter- 
mined oppofition  to  the  invafion 
of  their  country,  was  decifive,  and 

terrible.    The  hiftory   of  Europe 

•••• 
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can  afford  no  parallel  of  fuch  cru- 
elty. To  dark  ages,  and  the  mod 
barbarous  nations  of  the  eaft,  we 
muft  turn  for  fimilar  fcenes  of  hor- 
ror, and  perhaps  muft  turn  in  vain. 
The  foldiersof  the  infernal  Scharen- 
bourg,  difperfed  over  the  country, 
carried  fire,  and  fword,  and  rob* 
bery,  into  the  mod  tranquil,  and 
hidden  valleys  of  Switzerland : 
From  the  depth  of  fweet  retreats 
echoed  the  Ihriek  of  murdered 
men,  (tabbed  in  their  humble  dwel- 
lings, under  the  fhadow  of  the  high 
mountains,  in  the  midft  of  thofe 
fcenes    of    nature,    which    make 
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folemn,  and  pure  the  fecretthoughts 
of  man,  and  appal  him  with  the 
majefty  of  God.  The  peafants  whb 
efcaped  could  fee  in  the  midft  of 
the  night,  which  they  pafled  on  the 
bare  ground,  their  cottages,  their 
implements  of  hufbandry,  and  the 
hopes  of  the  future  year,  expiring 
in  one  cruel  conflagration.  The 
men  were  fhot  upon  the  flighteft 
provocation ;  innumerable  women, 
after  being  expofed  to  the  mod 
atrocious  indignities,  were  murder- 
ed, and  their  bodies  thrown  into 
the  woods.  In  fome  inftances  this 
condudt    was    refentedj  and    for 
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fymptoms  of  fuch  an  honourable 
fpirit,  the  beautiful  town  of  Alts* 
dorf  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  and 
a  fingle  houfe  left  to  (how  where  it 
bad  flood.     The  town  of  Stantz,  a 
town  peculiarly  dear  to  the  Swifs, 
as  it  gave  birth  to  Arnold  of  Meld* 
bal,  one  of  the  founders  of  their 
liberty,  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of 
cinders.     In  this  town,  in  the  four- 
teenth  century,  Meldihal  furprifed, 
and  took    prifoner,    the   Auftrian 
commander  who  bad  murdered  his 
father ;  he  forgave  him,  upon  the 
fimple  condition  of  his  not  ferving 
any  more  againft  the  Swifs  Cantons. 
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.•  When  the  French  got  pofleffion  of 
this  place,  they  burnt  it  to  alhes; 
.not  in  a  barbarous  age,  but  now, 
yefterday,  in  an  age  we  call  philo- 
fophical ;  they  burnt  it,  becaufe  the 
•inhabitants  endeavoured  to  preferve 
their  liberty.  Meldhal  was  a  fira» 
pie  peafant;  the  French  are  a 
mighty  people,  combined  for  the 
regeneration  of  Europe,  Oh  Eu- 
rope, what  doft  thou  owe  to  this 
mighty  people  !  dead  bodies,  ruin* 

.  ous  heaps,  broken  hearts,  wade 
places,  childlefs  mothers,  widows, 
orphans  tears,  endlefs  confufion, 
and    unutterable   woe.    For    this 
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mighty  nation  we  have  fuffered 
feven  years  of  unexampled  wretch- 
ednefs,  a  long  period  of  difcord, 
and  jealoufy,  and  privation,  and 
horror,  which  every  refle&ing  man 
would  almoft  wifli  blotted  out  from 
his  exiftence.  By  this  mighty  peo- 
ple the  Swifs  have  loft  their  coun- 
try ;  that  country  which  they  lov- 
ed fo  well,  that  if  they  heard  but 
the  fimple  fong  of  their  childhood, 
tears  would  trickle  down  every 
manly  face,  and  the  hearts  of  intre- 
pid foldiers  would  fob  even  unto 
burfting.  What,  then,  do  you  think 
all  this  is  done  with    impunity? 
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Are  the  thunders  of  God  dumb  ? 
Are  there  no  lightnings  in  his  right 
hand  ?  Paufe  a  little,  I  beg  you,  be- 
fore you  decide  on  the  ways  of 
Providence;  tarry,  and  fee  what 
will  come  to  pafs.  There  is  a  fo- 
lemn,  aftd  awful  courage  in  the  hu- 
man heart,  placed  there  by  God 
himfelf,  to  guard  man  againft  the 
tyranny  of  his  fellows,  and  while 
this  lives,  the  world  is  fafe.  There 
flumbers  even  now,  perhaps,  upon 
the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  fome 
youthful  peafant,  unconfeious  of 
the  foul  he  bears,  that  fliall  lead 
down  thefe  bold  people  from  their  , 
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rocks,  to  fuch  deeds  of  courage  as 
they  have  heard  with  their  ears, 
and  their  fathers  have  declared  unto 
them;  to  fuch,  as  were  done  in  their 
days,  and  in  the  old  time  before 
them,  by  Tell,  by  Melflhal,  and 
by  thofe  magnanimous  nifties,  who 
firft  taught  foolifh  ambition  to  re- 
fpedt  the  wifdom,  and  the  fpirit  of 
fimple  men,  righteoufly,  and  ho- 
neftly  driving  for  every  human  blef- 
fing,  and  good. 

Let  me  go  on  a  little  farther  in 
this  dreadful  enumeration.  More 
than  thirty  villages    were   facked 
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in  the  Canton  of  Berne  alone; 
not  only  was  all  the  produce  of  the 
prefent  year  deftroyed,  but  as  the 
cattle  unfit  for  human  food  were 
flaughtered,  and  the  agricultural 
implements  burnt,  the  certainty  of 
famine  was  entailed  upon  them  for 
the  enfuing  year ;  at  the  end  of  all 
this  military  execution,  civil  exac- 
tions ftill  more  cruel,  and  oppref- 
five  were  begun  ;  and  under  the 
forms  of  government,  and  law,  the 
mod  unprincipled  men  gave  loofe 
to  their  avarice,  and  rapacity,  till 
Switzerland  has  funk  at  lad  under 
the  complication  of   her   misfor- 
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tunes,  reduced  to  the  loweft  ebb  of 
mifery,  and  defpair. 

Is  it,  then,  can  it  be  necefiary, 
after  this  narrative,  to  make  any 
long,  or  urgent  appeals  to  your 
feelings  ?  If  ever  the  misfortunes  of 
man  were  a  care  to  you;  if  ever 
you  have  facrificed  any  pleafure  to 
lighten  the  heavy  heart;  if  a 
wretched  face,  and  a  wailing  voice, 
have  ever  pierced  your  foul,  and 
funk  your  gaiety  to  the  duft,  and 
filled  your  eyes  with  tears,  have 
mercy,  I  beg  you,  on  thefe  poor 
forfaken  people.     I  do  not  afk  of 
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you  much,  but  give  them  a  Kit- 
tle, and  their  hearts  will  fing 
with  joy ;  they  have  no  bread, 
no  (belter,  no  friends;  they  feel 
they  have  no  right  to  petition 
you;  but  they  fling  themfelves 
down  on  their  knees  before  you, 
and  beg  you,  through  the  gofpel  of 
Jefus  Chrift,  to  have  pity  on  them, 
or  they  rauft  die :  And  yet,  if  any 
one  of  you  had  been  wandering  in 
their  mountains,  they  would  have 
entreated  you  kindly,  and  gently ; 
if  you  had  been  fick,  they  would 
have  watched  your  bed ;  if  you  had 
been  weary,  they  would  have  ftiel- 
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tered  you  in  their  cabins  \  if  you 
had  been  hungry,  their  very  chil- 
dren would  have  come  to  fhare 
their  food  with  you,  and  their  little 
faces  would  have  been  clouded 
with  forrow,  till  the  countenance 
of  the  poor  ftranger  within  their 
gates  was  turned  to  mirth,  and  joy. 
Do  not  let  thefe  men  perifh  j  but 
though  you  have  heard  in  thefe  lat- 
ter days  many  tales  of  mifery,  be 
not  wearied  with  doing  good ;  but 
taught  by  that  power  which  has 
ever  pity  on  you,  learn  ye  to  have 
pity  on  them. 
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The  genuine  foul  of  compaffion 
is  fwift  to  figure,  and  to  conceive  ; 
it  glides  into  the  body  of  the  fuffer- 
ing  wretch;  it  writhes  with  his 
agony,  it  faints  with  his  hunger,  it 
weeps  with  his  tears,  it  bleeds  with 
his  blood,  till,  blind  with  the  wife, 
and  heavenly  delufion,  it  minifters 
to  its  own  fancied  forrows,  and  la- 
bours  for  another  felf.  Forget, 
then,  for  a  moment,  that  you  are 
living  in  a  free  country,  in  affluent 
circuraftances,  and  under  refpedt- 
ed  laws;  put  yourfelves  in  the 
iituation  of  thefe  poor  peafants; 
you  would  fee  your  children  daily 
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wafting  before  your  eyes,  for  want 
of  proper  food;  you  would  be 
forced  to  bear  their  looks;  you 
would  fee  the  little  fpot  where  all 
your  affections  centred,  the  habi- 
tation of  your  forefathers,  the  pride 
of  your  life,  broken  down  to  a  defo- 
lation,  and  a  defert ;  you  would  fit 
down  on  the  ruins  ;  you  would  re- 
member the  happy  days  of  your  in- 
fancy that  you  had  paffed  there; 
you  would  think  your  country  was 
no  more,  your  kindred  was  dead  in 
battle ;  you  would  think  of  all  thefe 
things,  and  your  heart  would  break. 
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My  brethren,  farewel.  I  have 
done,  I  have  faid  every  thing  iii 
my  power  for  thefe  poor  creatures ; 
I  have  faid  it  with  all  my  heart,  and' 
foul,  for  1  abfolutely  believe  they 
are  dying  from  hunger.  I  humbly 
crave  fome  little  charity  for  them  : 
I  beg  you  as  Chriftians,  as  good, 
and  kind  men,  to  turn  your  hearts 
towards  their  wretchednefs ;  I  beg 
you,  as  you  hope  for  mercy  from 
the  good,  and  gracious  Jefus,  as  you 
hope  to  fpend  your  Later  days  in 
peace,  as  you  wiih  that  your  chil- 
dren in  diltant  lands  fhould  return 
home  to  you  in  good  report,  and 
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blcfs  your  eyes  once  more  before 
death.  If  there  be  here  a  parent 
who  feels  the  warning  of  age,  and 
lingers  in  heart  round  his  dear  fa- 
mily; if  there  be  a  child  that 
knows  how  to  cherifh  the  declining 
age  of  its  parent ;  by  all  thefe  hopes, 
by  all  thefe  feelings,  by  all  thefe 
paffions,  I  folemnly  entreat  your 
mercy ;  and  may  the  God  of  Hea- 
ven, and  earth,  and  man,  by  teach- 
ing you  to  pity,  give  you  the  right 
to  implore. 
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